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ARMERS who have worked with their 

soils for a long time know about the 
soil differences on their farms, perhaps 
also the differences on farms of their im- 
mediate neighbors. What they do not 
know, unless soil surveys have heen made, 
is how nearly their soils are like those on 
errermen stations or on other farms, 
either in their State or other States, 
where farmers have gained experience 
with now or different farming practices 
or farm enterprises, They do not know 
whether higher yields obtained by farmers 
fn other parta of their county and State 
are from soils like theirs or from soils so 
different that they could not hope to get 
yields as high, even if they followed the 
game practices. One way for farmers to 
avoid some of the risk and uncertainty 
involved in trying new production meth- 
ods and new varieties of plants is to learn 
what kinds of soils they have eo that the 
can compare them with the soils on whic. 
new developments have proved successful. 


SOILS OF A PARTICULAB FARM 


The soil map accompanies the soll 
survey report. To find what soils are 
on any farm or other land, it is necesaa 
first to locate this land onthe map, Th 
is easily done by using roads, streams, 
villages, dwellings, and other landmarks 
to locate the boundaries of the land. 


Each kind of sofl mapped within the 
farm or tract is marked on the map with 
a symbol. For example, all the areas 
marked Fe are Fauquier silt loam, un- 
Gulating phase. The color in which the 
soll area is shown on the map will be the 
same as the color indicated on the ma 
legend for the particular type of soil. If 

‘ou want information on the Fauquier soil 
urn to the section, Soil Types, Phases, 
and Land AE A es and find Fauquier allt 
loam, undulating phase, In thir section 
you will find statements concerning the 
characteristics of this soil, ite principal 
Lied and some of the uses to which it is 
a F 


Suppose, for instance, you wish to 
know how productive Fauquier silt loam, 


mnduatlns phases is. You will find the 
soi] listed in the left-hand column of 
table 6. Opposite the name you can read 


whe yale or the different orops grown 
on it. 


Tf, in addition, you wish to know what 
uses and management practices are recom- 
mended for Fauquier silt loam, undulat- 
ing phase, read what Is said about this 
soll in the section, Soll Types, Phases, 
and Land Types. Refer also to the sec- 
tion, Use and Management of Important 
Groups of Soils, where the aolls suited 
to the same uses and management prac- 
tices are grouped together. Find man- 
ceoment group 2. page 137, which contains 

eri he silt loam, undulating phase. 
Read what is said about crops, crop rota- 
tions, liming, fertilizing, erosion control 
methods, and other management prac- 
tices for this group of soils. What you 
read will apply to Fauquier aijt loam, 
undulating phase. 


SOILS OF THE COUNTY AS A WHOLE 


A general idea of the sofls of the county 
is given in the firat part of the section, The 
Soils of Fauquier County, which tells 
about the principal kinds of soila, where 
they are found, and how they are related 
to one another. After reading this seo- 
tion, study the soi] map and notice how 
the different kinds of soils tend to be ar- 
ranged in different parts of the county. 
These patterns are likely to be associated 
with well-recognized differences in ty 
of farming, land use, and land use pro 
lems. 

A newcomer to the county, mpeeially 
if he considers purchasing a farm, wi 
want to know about the climate; the 
types and sizes of farms; the principal 
farm producta and how they are mar- 
keted; the kind and conditions of farm 
tenure, including tenancy; churches 
hospitals, and schools; availahility of 
roads, railroads, electric services, and 
water supplies; the industries of the 
county: and cities, villages, and popula- 
tion characteristics. Information about 
all these will be found in the section, 
General Nature of the Area, and In the 
section, General Information About the 
Agriculture of Fauquier County, 

Those interested in how the soils of the 
county were formed and how they are 
related to the great soll groups of the 
world should read the section, Mor 
phology and Genesis of Soils. 

This publication on the sol] survey of 
Fauquier County, Va., is @ cooperative 
contribution from the— 
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THE northwestern part of Fauquier County is in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and outlying foothills but the greater part is in the 
Piedmont Plateau province. Agriculture is the most important 
enterprise and is somewhat diversified. Hay, corn, and wheat are 
the principal crops. The dairy industry has become very important 
because of the proximity of the county to the milk market of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Beef cattle are also raised and are sold mainly in 
Lancaster, Jersey City, and Baltimore. Many large estates are 
located in Fauquier County, and some saddle horses and racehorses 
are bred. Hay is the most extensively grown crop. About one- 
third of the county is in forests, and lumbering is second to agriculture 
in importance. To provide a basis for the best uses of the land, this 
soil survey was made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. Field work was 
completed in 1944, and, unless otherwise specifically indicated, all 
statements in this report refer to conditions in the county at that time. 


GENERAL NATURE OF THE AREA 
LOCATION AND EXTENT 


Fauquier County is in the northeastern part of Virginia (fig. 1). 
Warrenton, the county seat, is approximately in the geographical 
center of the county. It is about 45 miles southwest of Washington, 
D. C., and 85 miles northwest of Richmond, Va. 


® State Agricultura] Experiment Station 


Figure 1.—Location of Fauquier County in Virginia. 
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The county is roughly rectangular in shape. It is about 45 miles in 
length and extends in a northwest-southeast direction. The width 
ranges from about 6 miles at the southernmost tip to about 22 in the 
northern part, The Rappahannock River forms the southwestern 
and paris of the western and southern boundaries and separates the 
county from Rappahannock and Culpeper Counties. The main 
crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains separates the county from Clarke 
and Warren Counties on the west and northwest boundaries. The 
county is bounded by Loudon County on the north and Prince William 
County on the east. The main crest of the Bull Run Mountains 
forms a part of this eastern boundary. Deep Run is a part of the 
southeastern boundary between Fauquier and Stafford Counties. 
The total land area is 667 square miles, or 426,880 acres. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, RELIEF, AND DRAINAGE 


Fauquier County lies in both the Blue Ridge and Piedmont Plateau 
physiographic provinces (/).* The Piedmont Plateau, which is 
subdivided into the rolling to steep Piedmont Plateau, undulating 
to rolling Triassic Plain of the Piedmont Plateau, and undulating to 
rolling Piedmont Plateau, comprises about 80 percent of the county 


(fig. 2). 

Pho Blue Ridge province in the northwestern part of the county 
includes the Blue Ridge Mountains and outlying mountains or foot- 
hills. The foothills include Lost, Brushy, Naked, Red Oak, Little 
Cobbler, Big Cobbler, Rattlesnake, Buck, Oventop, and Hard- 
sorapele Mountains. The Bull Run Mountains, which are in the 
northeastern part of the county, are included in the Blue Ridge prov- 
ince by Jonas (2). The Blue Ridge is underlain either by greenstone 
or granitic rocks, and the foothills largely by granite locally containin 
dikes of greenstone or diabase. North of Thorofare Gap the Bul 
Run Mountains are underlain b ay sep white quartzite. To 
the south, however, they are underlain by quartzite on their eastern 
and greenstone on their western slope, the two rocks joining roughly 
at the mountain crest. The terrain of the area is chiefly steep and 
rugged: large rocks are strewn over and protrude from most of the 
mountain Hopes, Comparatively narrow, rolling to hilly uplands 
underlain chiefly by granitic rocks occur between the foothills. 
Elevation of the mountains range from the 900 feet above sea level 
on Lost Mountain‘ to the 2,375 feet on High Knob ® of the main 
Blue Ridge. The valleys are of considerably lower elevation. The 
Rappahannock River, Goose Creek, and many of their tributaries 
originate in the Blue Ridge and its foothills. 

The rolling to steep and the undulating to rolling divisions of the 
Piedmont Plateau are old plains that are highly dissected by numerous 
small streams flowing in narrow winding valleys. This dissection has 
aren the uplands a predominantly rolling relief. The rolling to steep 

ivision extends from the Blue Ridge foothills southeastward to the 
Catoctin Mountain border fault that separates it from the Triassic 


8 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature cited, p. 231. 

4 Data from U. 8. Army, Corps of Engineers, topographic map of Upperville 
Quadrangle, Virginia. 

5 Data from U. S. Geological Survey topographic map of Front Royal Quad- 
rangle, Virginia. 
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Plain. In general the rolling to steep Piedmont Plateau is rougher 
and more completely dissected and has stronger relief, steeper valley 
slopes, and narrower divides than the undulating to rolling division. 

There are four sets of recognizable land surfaces in the rolling to 
steep division: (1) Old undulating to rolling divides of the upland 
level, (2) hilly to steeply sloping sides of monadnock hills or mountains 
rising above the ae upland level, (3) recent hilly to steep valley 
slopes produced by deep stream dissection of the upland level, and 
(4) flood plains along the larger streams. The occasional hills, locally 
called mountains, rise above the upland level and considerably increase 
the local relief. Their character and distribution indicate that they 
exist largely because they are at the headwaters of streams and not 
because they are composed of rock more resistant to weathering and 
erosion. For the most part, they represent partially dismembered 
mountainous ridges rather than more completely. dismembered 
isolated peaks. The Rappahannock and Pignut Mountains composed 
of greenstone and the monadnock hills and ridges composed of arkosic 
quartzite in the “Free State” region are outstanding examples. These 
range in elevation from 900 to 1,250 feet above see level. ost of the 
rolling to steep Piedmont Plateau is underlain by greenstone, but 
there are sizable areas of granite and arkosic quartzite and minor 
areas of mica schist and gneiss. 

The undulating to rolling division of the Piedmont Plateau is in 
the extreme southern part of the county immediately south of the 
Triassic Plain. It is rather highly dissected by numerous streams 
and is characterized by broad undulating to rolling divides that are 
remnants of an old upland level. The underlying rocks consist of 
sericite schist and gneiss and high-quartz granite or quartz monzonite. 
The general elevation of the plateau ranges from 300 to 400 feet above 
sea level, and the general relief is not so rough as in the rolling to 
steep division. There are no mountains or hills, but numerous small 
streams flowing into the Rappahannock River have cut back into 
this upland. Steep V-shaped valley slopes along the lower stream 
courses have resulted. 

The undulating to rolling Triassic Plain of the Piedmont Plateau is 
a relatively level lowland belt extending across the southern part of 
the county from northeast to southwest. It is approximately 18 miles 
wide in its northernmost end and 9 miles wide in its southernmost. 
Its area is 156.9 square miles (4). It lies between the rolling to steep 
and the undulating to rolling divisions of the Piedmont Plateau. 
Rocks of Triassic age underlie the area. These consist of red shale 
and sandstone that focally have been intruded by dikes and sills of 
diabase. The Triassic Plain has a lower average elevation than the 
adjoining Piedmont and slopes gently to the southwest from an 
altitude of 400 feet near Greenville to about 300 feet near Remington. 
The relief is predominantly level to undulating, but it is rolling to hilly 
along the streams and drains. Low but prominent ridges from 10 to 
50 feet above the plain occur where the disabase dikes and sills crop 
out. In general the courses of streams, which have a dendritic drain- 
age pattern, have been but slightly affected by the diabase ridges. 

The northern and eastern parts of the county are drained by 
streams that are a part of the Potomac River drainage system. 
Goose Creek, the master stream in the northern part, rises in the 
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Blue Ridge near Manassas Gap. Its tributaries include Crooked, 
Gap, Kettle, Cromwells, Burned Mill, and Hungry Runs and Little 
River. The eastern part is drained by Broad and Cedar Runs. Broad 
Run heads in the Rappahannock Mountains and cuts through the 
Bull Run Mountains at Thorofare Gap. Little Bull, Catharpin, Mill, 
and South Runs and Trap Branch are its principal tributaries. Cedar 
Run, which includes Cat Tail, Turkey, Owl, Elk, Dorrels, Town, and 
Licking Runs among its tributaries, heads in the Pignut Mountains 
and leaves the county southeast of Catlett. 

The Rap ahennack River rises in the Blue Ridge and drains the 
west-central and southwestern parts of the county. Fiery, Buck, 
Thumb, Kirby, Carters, Barrows, Great, Tinpot, Marsh, Summerduck, 
and Deep Runs are its principal tributaries, 

Drainage is well developed in the Blue Ridge province and in both 
upland divisions of the Piedmont Plateau province. Except for the 
larger streams, the drains generally flow parallel to the ridges and 
form a more or less trellislike drainage pattern. However, in the 
Triassic Plain, the streams have treelike drainage patterns on the 
rather uniformly resistant Triassic rocks. Here the streams flow 
through comparatively smooth and undissected terrain; the streams 
in the other regions flow through the fairly wide and deep valleys they 
have dissected. Natural surface drainage is good throughout most of 
the county. The only section that does not have adequate surface 
drainage at all times is the Triassic Plain. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


Springs, wells, and streams provide an adequate supply of water 
for people and livestock except during periods of prolonged drought. 
The small streams, shallow wells, and branch-head springs are the 
first sources of supply to go dry during periods of limited rainfall, but 
the branch-bottom springs and deeper wells usually maintain their 
flow during such periods. 

According to Fureron (1), ground water conditions are favorable 
in quartzite, granite, mica schist, slate, sericite schist, and gneiss 
rocks. These are good water-bearing rocks because they are porous 
and contain many bedding planes and joints in which water may 
collect. Springs are abundant. As a good supply of water can be 
obtained at relatively shallow depths, the wells are more commonly 
dug than drilled. The water is soft and excellent for most purposes. 

Very few continuously producing springs and generally the most 
deeply drilled wells are in the greenstone area. The greenstone rocks 
have low porosity, and the cracks and joints are scarce and widely 
spaced. Wells usually have to be drilled, and failures are common. 

Springs are rather uncommon in the Triassic Plain area underlain 
by shale, sandstone, or diabase. The comparatively flat and undis- 
sected relief offers little means for the ground water to flow to the 
surface. As ground water is close to the surface, the wells are usually 
ee than drilled. In contrast to shale or sandstone, Triassic 
diabase contains many more open joints and is a better water-pro- 
ducing rock. Its water is soft in comparison to the usual hard water 
of wells in shale or sandstone. 
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VEGETATION 


Practically all of the county was originally covered with oak- 
hickory forest and a scattering of redcedar and scrub, shortleaf, and 
white pines. The best quality long-bodied timber grew on the most 
productive soils, which were cleared first for agriculture. Except for 
the small amount used to build the necessary farm buildings, the 
timber from these early clearings was rolled into piles and burned. 

At present, about one-third of the county area is in forest. Little 
virgin timber remains, and the forest stands consist of two general 
types: (1) Cut-over hardwood or hardwood-pine forests, and (2) 
nearly pure stands of scrub or shortleaf pine on once cleared land. 
The present hardwood forest is largely in the Stony land (basic rock)- 
Catoctin; Stony land (acidic rock)-Brandywine; Louisburg-Stony 
land-Culpeper; and Iredell-Mecklenburg soil associations. These 
areas contain soils and land types that are largely unsuited to crops 
or pasture because of stoniness, shallowness, low fertility, steepness 
of slope, unfavorable drainage, or various combinations of these and 
other undesirable features. The second-growth stands of nearly pure 

ine are on a wide variety of soils that were once cleared but so 
impoverished by misuse and erosion that they were subsequentl 
abandoned. The pine forests are largely in the Nason-Tatum soil 
association. 
CLIMATE 


The climate of Fauquier County, Va., is of the humid continental 
type with rather hot humid summers, rigorous but not too severe 
winters, and an average annual rainfall of about 41 inches, 

Rather uniform climatic conditions prevail over the entire county. 
The climate is not greatly modified by oceanic influences, although 
the Blue Ridge Mountains and other mountains within the county 
appear to cause some local differences. The climatic data compiled 
at the United States Weather Bureau station at Culpeper, Va., which 
is about 24 miles southwest of Warrenton, are believed to be fairly 
representative of climatic conditions in this county. Unless otherwise 
indicated, all figures subsequently quoted in this section are taken 
from data compiled at the Culpeper station. The normal monthly, 
seasonal, and annual temperature and precipitation at this station 
are given in table 1. 

The difference between the average summer and winter tempera- 
tures is only 38° F. Temperatures of 90° to 95° in summer and 15° 
to 20° in winter are frequent extremes. The winters, although gen- 
erally somewhat mild and open, are characterized by frequent. cold 
spells of short duration. However, they allow for outdoor work the 
greater part of the time. Winter temperatures above 70° or below 
10° are uncommon. Although winter crops frequently receive little 
protection from a snow blanket, wheat, barley, rye, hardy winter oats 
alfalfa, and some winter vegetables such as parsnips, turnips, and 
kale are grown on the well-drained soils with but little danger of 
winterkilling. However, freezes are frequently severe enough to injure 
leguminous cover crops and winter grains on poorly drained soils and 
in some cases on soils with fine-textured surface layers. The summers 
are generally rather hot and sometimes humid. Summer tempera- 
tures above 100° or below 60° are uncommon. Spring and especially 
autumn are generally pleasant. 
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Taste 1.—Normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and 
precipitation at Culpeper, Culpeper County, Va. 


[Elevation, 475 feet] 


Temperature ! Precipitation ? 
Month pas ale foe noun ‘ 
ute ute or the | for the | Average 
Average) maxi | mini: |AV¥eT@8*} driest | wettest | snowfall 
mum mum year year 

°F, °F. oF Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches 
December - -__ 36. 2 75 —7 3,12 2.75 6. 43 4.3 
January. --- 34.7 74 —20 2, 99 2. 70 3.97 7.6 
February... 36.3 84 -—8 2, 40 1. 65 1. 20 4.2 
Winter..| 35.7 84 —20 8,51 7.10] 11.60 16.1 
March- ___-- 45.3 89 6 2. 90 2. 45 3. 54 3. 6 
April.._.---- 54, 4 96 14 3. 36 2. 40 4,95 3.9 

| 64.1 96 31 4. 02 2, 72 8.14 0 
Spring. 4. 6 96 6 10. 28 7. 57 16. 63 7.5 

June._-..--- 72.0 100 39 4, 97 2, 40 4, 85 0 

July_------- 75.7 104 48 3. 82 92 5. 43 0 

August... --- 73.9 101 48 4. 80 41 7. 74 0 

Summer.| 73.9 104 39 | 13.59 3.73 | 18.02 0 

September_.. 68. 1 97 35 3. 24 1,04 3. 71 0 
October -_..- 56. 3 92 23 3.16 19 4.27 2 
November__.| 45. 2 80 9 2. 49 1.34 5. 46 3 
Fall__...| 56.5 97 9 8.89| 257] 13,44 5 
Year... 55. 2 104 —20 41. 27 | #20. 97 | 459, 69 24,1 


1 Average temperature based on 44-year record, 1909 to 1952; highest and lowest 
temperature from 22-year record, 1909 to 1930. 

3 Average precipitation based on 46-year record, 1907 to 1952; wettest and 
aie - 46-year record, 1907 to 1952; snowfall on 24-year record, 1907 to 1930. 

41948. 


The average frost-free period is 189 days—extending from April 17 
the average date of the latest killing frost, to October 23, the average 
date of the earliest. The United States Weather Bureau substation 
at Leeds Manor, Fauquier County, reports a slightly longer average 
frost-free period. This station is situated in the Blue Ridge physi- 
ographic province a short distance from the main Blue Ridge. In 
either case, the long frost-free period allows ample time for the growing 
and maturing of all the common field crops. Killing frosts have 
occurred as late as April 30 and as early as September 26. Generally, 
the grazing period extends from about April 15 to as late as the last 
of November. During the winter months, most farmers allow their 
beef cattle to run in pastures or feed lots except during the severest 
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weather. They keep their milk cows in barns most of the time 
during winter. 

The more mountainous sections of the Blue Ridge and rolling to 
steep Piedmont upland physiographic divisions of the county appear 
to have more variable climatic conditions than the rest of the county. 
These sections proebiy have a slightly lower average temperature, 
more frequent showers, and a greater total amount of rain and snow 
than elsewhere in the county. These conditions are explained by the 
greater general elevation; proximity and relationship to the main 
Blue Ridge; lay of the land, including direction of slope; and the 
effect of relief on air drainage, 

Frosts frequently occur in valleys and depressions when vegetation 
on the ridges and Vicher slopes shows no effect of frost; the early fall 
and late spring frosts invariably do greater injury in the lower ying 
positions. Damage to fruit trees from early spring frost is less fre- 
quent on ridgetops and north-facing slopes, where spring growth of 
orchard trees is more retarded, than on the lower lying areas or 
south-facing slopes. Although injury to fruit trees from Tete spring 
frosts may occur in other parts of the county, this is uncommon. 
Practically all of the commercial orchards in the county are therefore 
located either on the mountain foothills in the Blue Ridge province 
or on the higher mountains or hills of the rolling to steep Piedmont 
province. 

The average annual rainfall in the county is fairly well distributed 
throughout the year, although the greatest amount occurs in sprin 
and summer a rains are most needed by growing crops ond 
pastures. Normally there are no prolonged dry and wet periods, but 
occasionally dry periods prevail long enough in summer and early fall 
to affect the yields of crops and pastures, especially on the shallow 
Louisburg, Hazel, Catoctin, Brandywine, and Penn soils. Pastures 
on all the well-drained upland soils of the county generally show a 
marked decrease in growth during the latter part of July, in August, 
and in the early part of September. It is also true that crops such 
as corn, which is highly sensitive to soil moisture conditions, are 
greatly dependent upon sufficient rainfall during the month of July 
and the first part of August for satisfactory growth. The success or 
failure of the corn crop, especially on the more shallow droughty 
soils, is in a large measure determined by the amount and distribution 
of rainfall during this period. 

Although rainfall may be relatively abundant and well distributed 
during the summer months, the soil-moisture supply of the well- 
drained upland soils may be seriously low because of the high pre- 
vailing temperatures. Such temperatures promote heavy loss of soil 
moisture through evaporation from the ground surface and transpira- 
tion by plants. This is especially true on the shallow upland 
soils. ‘Because of the character of the summer rains, runoff is usually 
greater during the summer months. Thus, most of the well-drained 
upland soils may actually absorb less moisture during this period. 
Because all of the well-drained upland soils differ in their capacity to 
absorb and retain moisture, their soil-moisture conditions vary even 
under identical rainfall. 

On the other hand, wet periods sometimes prevail long enough 
during the growing season to injure crops, particularly on soils such 
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as the Croton, Kelly, Calverton, and Belvoir that are not well drained. 
Spring gs periods often delay the preparation of the seedbed and the 
pene of crops, especially on the low-lying soils of the Triassic 

lain and the heavy-textured soils such as the Dayideon Tredell, and 
Hiwassee, which have exacting moisture conditions for tillage. In 
addition, short wet spells during the summer may handicap other 
farming operations, such as harvesting small grains and cultivating 
corn. 

Most of the creek and river bottoms are flooded one or more times 
during spring and summer, when the heaviest precipitation usually 
occurs. Occasionally the Rappahannock River overflows its banks 
with serious local results. Much of the winter precipitation comes 
in the form of snow or slow drizzling rains. Spring and fall rains are 
usually slow and steady, but heavy dowinoum, showers, and thunder- 
storms are frequent in summer, late in spring, and early in autumn. 

According to the Weather Bureau records at Lanchbure. which 
presumably would apply to this county, since both regions are similarly 
situated with respect to the Blue Ridge Mountains, the prevailing 
winds are northwesterly. Winds of high velocities are infrequent. 
The average hourly wind velocity is greatest in the spring, but averages 
about 6 miles an hour over the year. Hailstorms and tornadoes, in- 
frequent and not severe, generally affect only small areas. The slow, 
steady, and prolonged rains ‘ieuelly come from the east or northeast, 
and the heavy showers, downpours, and thunderstorms from the 
ue Winds from the northwest usually bring clear but cool 
weather. 

‘ORGANIZATION AND POPULATION ¢ 


Fauquier County, the 51st county of Virginia to be established, 
was formed from part of Prince William County in 1759 by act of the 
Virginia Assembly. It was named in honor of Francis Fauquier, an 
early colonial governor of Virginia. At one time the county was part 
of a vast proprietary estate that was granted in 1649 by King Charles 
II of England and comprised all the territory known as the Worthern 
Neck of Virginia. 

The first white man to follow the Rappahannock River into what is 
now Fauquier County was John Lederer, a German physician, who 
visited the area in 1670. The first attempt at colonization was made 
by George Brent, Nicholas Hayward, and others in 1696, when a 
blockhouse was built as a defense against wandering bands of Seneca 
Indians between Town and Cedar Runs on what was known as the 
Brent Town tract. Later, in 1714, another settlement was established 
on the bottom lands of the Rappahannock River. This locality con- 
stituted at that time a part of the American “far west” and had a 
population of about 80 people. In 1721, immigrants from Switzerland 
and the Rhine valley settled on Licking Run near the present site of 
Midland. From the date of this community, called Germantown, 
the settlement of the county progressed rapidly. Most of the later 
settlers were of English origin. They came from the Tidewater section 
of the Virginia colony in great numbers during the period from 1725 
to the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. About the year 1736, a 
land office was opened by Lord Fairfax at Belvoir for “granting out 


6 Historical data for this section was furnished largely by Walter B. Nourse. 
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the land.”’ Most of the present white natives are descendants of the 
early Anglo-Saxon and German settlers. 

In the “Free State” region, a number of the inhabitants are descend- 
ants of Hessian soldiers who left the British army during the Revolu- 
tion and settled in this region. The county is the birthplace of John 
Marshall, first Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court; 
Simon Kenton, scout, pioneer, and Indian fighter; and Gen. Turner 
Ashby,,Confederate Army leader. Although none of the larger battles 
of the Civil War were fought in the county, its territory was frequentl 
the scene of important maneuvers and skirmishes, and its railroads 
were constantly employed in the movement of troops and supplies. 
Brief cavalry engagements took place at Catlett, Remington (then 
Rappahannock Station), Upperville, and Atoka. 

Immediately following the Civil War, the entire agricultural pro- 
gram was disrupted, and land values were very low. Negroes left 
the county in large numbers, and there was little help to farm the 
land. From about 1870 to 1895, a large number of people of German 
ancestry from Pennsylvania and the Ghenandeah Valley came to the 
county. These immigrants were formerly hard-working tenant 
farmers and had come to take advantage of the cheap land. Starting 
in 1921, an influx of northern people of wealth began, but this move- 
ment has gradually slackened since 1930. These people bought large 
acreages of land; built beautiful estates; and established themselves as 
racehorse and riding-horse breeders or livestock producers. The area 
near Warrenton and Middleburg is generally considered the heart of 
the foxhunt country of Virginia. 

The 1950 census gives the population of the county as 21,248, all of 
which is classified as rural. In the same year, the rural farm popula- 
tion was 47.6 percent, and the rural nonfarm population, 52.4 percent. 

There are no large cities. Warrenton, the county seat, is the 
largest, and its population in 1950 was 1,797. In the same year, 
Remington had a population of 309, and The Plains, 405. Other 
towns, villages, and trading centers are Marshall, Upperville, Rector- 
town, Markham, Delaplane, Paris, Atoka, Halfway, Broad Run Post 
Office, and Georgetown in the northern part of the county; New 
Baltimore, Bethel, Hume, Orlean, Conde, Ada, Turnbull, and White 
Sulphur Springs in the central part; and Catlett, Calverton, Midland, 
Bealeton, Cassanova, Auburn, Bristersburg, Goldvein, Summerduck, 
Morrisville, Sowego, and David in the southern part. These villages 
have very small populations and are supported mainly by agriculture. 

The average density of population is 32.2 persons to the square mile. 
The density is least in the Nason-Tatum and Goldvein soil associa- 
tions in the extreme southern part of the county; in the Iredell- 
Mecklenburg association, locally known as blackjack and redjack 
lands; in the Louisburg-Stony land-Culpeper association in the ‘Free 
State’ region; and in the stony land types of the mountains. Pop- 
ulation is also somewhat less than average in some of the more pro- 
ductive sections where the land is held in large tracts. Elsewhere 
in the county outside of the urban areas, the density is average or 
above average. 

INDUSTRIES 

Fauquier County always has been primarily an agricultural area 

and has no industries employing large numbers of workers. Outside 
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of farming, lumbering is the only important agricultural enterprise. 
Most of the forested land is not in farms. During World War II, 
lumbering was carried on much more extensively than in normal 
times and was largely centered in Nason-Tatum and Goldvein soil 
associations and in the mountainous regions. Numerous portable 
and semipermanent sawmills operate sporadically throughout the 
forested areas. Scrub and shortleaf pine are cut for pulpwood when 
prices are high. 

Other agriculturally related industries include a grain elevator, 
creamery, cannery, and livestock auction yard at Marshall; and 
several flour mills, two of which are water operated. 

One or two quarries are operated in the Bull Run Mountains, where 
a schistose type of quartzite is obtained for flagstones. Other quarries 
in greenstone, granite, and fine-grained diabase are operated jor rail- 
road ballast, road metal, and crushed stone for concrete. During the 
early part of the 19th century, several gold mines were in operation 
near Goldvein. When richer gold deposits were discovered elsewhere, 
the mines were no longer a paying venture and were abandoned. 


TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETS 


Fauquier County has railroad, truck, bus, and passenger-automobile 
transportation facilities. Two railroads cross the county. The main 
line of the Southern Railway from Washington, D. C., to Atlanta, 
Ga., passes through the towns of Catlett, Calverton, Midland, Beale- 
ton, and Remington in the Triassic Plain part of the county. Freight 
and passenger stations are maintained at some of these towns. is 
railroad, which is also used by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, was 
the famous Orange & Alexandria Railroad of Civil War days. A spur 
line connects Warrenton with the main line at Calverton. The 
Harrisonburg to Manassas branch of the Southern Railway passes 
through Markham, Delaplane, Rectortown, Marshall, The Plaine, 
and Broad Run Post Office in the northern part of the county. Pas- 
senger service has recently been discontinued on this branch line. 
In addition to the railroads, buses operate on regular schedules on 
the main highways between principal towns. 

Federal highways 50, 211, and 15 and State primary highways 
17, 29, 28, and 233, all of which are paved, are in the county. State 
secondary’ highways reach all important communities. Most of 
these are improved dirt and gravel roads but some are paved. This 
close network of roads is of great benefit in the distribution and mar- 
keting of farm products. Milk is collected daily and trucked to city 
markets, principally Washington, D. C. Cattle, sheep, and other 
livestock are shipped by rail or truck, mainly to Washington and 
Baltimore. Trucks are becoming increasin 4 important in the 
transportation of all farm products, including lumber. Products 
such as chickens, eggs, and cream are sold and necessary supplies 
purchased largely within the county at the various trading centers. 


CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT 


Churches and schools are well distributed. High schools and 
some grade schools have been consolidated and are maintained in 
principal communities. School buses provide transportation for 
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rural students. There are no colleges in the county. All commu- 
nities have rural mail delivery. 

Telephone service is available to all towns, most communities, and 
many farms. The 1950 census reports 756 farms with telephones. 
Electric lights and power are becoming available to most areas that 
are able to maintain a permanent rural population. Of the 1,260 
farms reporting electricity in 1950, 1,255 farms received it from a 
power line. 

The prevailing condition of farm buildings, general farm improve- 
ments, and modern conveniences for the rural home are in general 
an expression of the character of the soil and land conditions. In 
the granite and greenstone areas, where most of the soils are productive 
and favorable for cultivation, buildings are generally good and im- 
provements have been made on most of the farms. This is also true 
of dairy farms in the Triassic Plain part of the county. Silos are a 
conspicuous feature. Fences are constructed of stone, wood, or wire 
and are well maintained. Elsewhere in the county, particularly in 
the undulating to rolling Piedmont upland where the soils are less 

roductive and less favorable for cultivation, the buildings on each 
‘arm are fewer and not so well improved. Exceptions are the estates 
operated by people who derive their income largely from sources 
other than agriculture. Most of these estates are of the racehorse- 
beef cattle type and are not self-sustaining. 

Farm equipment varies according to the productivity and work- 
ability of the land. Tractors, trucks, hay balers, and other heavy 
farm implements are fairly common in the granite belt where the 
Chester soils predominate, in the greenstone belt where the Fauquier 
soils predominate, and in the dairying seetions of the Triassic Plain. 
Such equipment is scarcer in the rougher and poorer parts of the 
county. The 1950 census reports 1,006 farms with 1,591 automobiles, 
517 farms with 701 trucks, and 651 farms with 1,056 tractors. Work 
animals are gencrally of good stock, although their quality reflects 
the general land conditions. 


THE SOILS OF FAUQUIER COUNTY 


The soils of Fauquier County differ greatly in such characteristics 
as color, texture, consistence and structure, stoniness, thickness and 
arrangement of layers and depth to underlying material, drainage, 
degree of erosion, permeability, relief, reaction and fertility. These 
differences are recognized in the large number of soil serics, types, 
phases, and other land units mapped in the county. These diter- 
ences also affect the productivity, workability, conservability, and, 
accordingly, the agricultural uses to which the soil units are suited. 

The soils range considerably in color. Colors intermediate between 
brown and gray predominate in the uneroded surface soils. How- 
ever, erosion and mixing of subsoil and surface soil by tillage have 
prodiend a greater variety of surface-soil colors. The subsoils range 
rom mottled light gray and yellow in the poorly drained soils to uni- 
formly brown or red in the well-drained soils. 

The soils differ in their virgin surface texture. Generally those 
soils underlain by fine-textured parent rocks, such as greenstone, 
diabase, mica schist, or slate, have silt loam surface soils. On the 
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other hand, those soils that have their origin in coarser textured rocks, 
such as quartzite, granite, or gneiss, have a loam, fine sandy loam, 
or Gas be surface soil. The surface-soil texture of the alluvial 
and colluvial soils is largely dependent on the texture of the trans- 
ported materials from which they have formed. The subsoils are 
mainly clay loam, silty clay loam, clay, or silty clay. 

Soil consistence and structure vary considerably, The surface 
soils are generally friable. The well-drained deep or moderately 
deep upland, terrace, and old colluvial soils have commonly moder- 
ately firm or friable subsoils with blocky structure, but some poorly 
drained soils have plastic more or less structureless subsoils. The 
excessively drained upland soils and the alluvial and recent colluvial 
steer are typically friable and relatively structureless throughout their 
profiles. 

The soils vary greatly in their stone content. At the present time, 
about 16 percent of the county consists of soils having enough stone 
to practically prevent cultivation. With a few exceptions, these 
stony areas are restricted to the mountain or hill sections. A great 
part of these areas is under native forest. In general the more ston 
soils are in the granite, greenstone, and quartzite belts. As evi- 
denced by the large number of stone fences in these regions, most of 
the soils here were originally quite stony. The more arable parts 
were cleared of forest and most of the stone was removed. The 
somewhat less arable areas were largely cleared of their loose surface 
stone. Most of these areas are used for pasture. The stone fences 
interfere greatly with the rearrangement of fields to accommodate 
stripcropping and tillage on the contour. 

The soils vary considerably in thickness of the different soil layers 
and depth to underlying material. Approximately 37 percent of the 
soils have relatively thick heavy subsoils; 9 percent have thin, moder- 
ately heavy subsoils; and 54 percent have no true subsoils but have 
light-textured friable subsurface layers. 

Soil drainage ranges from very poor to excessive. In about 80 
percent of the county, the soils are well or excessively drained; in 
about 10 percent, they are intermediately drained; and in about 
10 percent, they are poorly to very poorly drained. It is estimated 
that about 15 percent of the land requires artificial drainage to make 
it suitable for cultivated crops, 

The degree of erosion ranges from apparently none to severe. 
Some erosion is evident on practically all of the soils that have been 
cleared and used for crops. As mapped, about 31 percent of the 
soils of the county are slightly sheet eroded, or have lost less than 
25 percent of the original surface soil; 41 percent are moderately sheet 
croded, or have lost from 25 to 74 percent of the original surface soil; 
and 5 percent are severely shect eroded, or have lost 75 percent or 
more of tho original surface soil and up to 25 percent of the subsoil. 
About 5 percent are moderately sheet, eroded and have shallow gul- 
lies; less than 1 percent are moderately sheet eroded and have deep 
gullies not crossable with heavy farm machinery; less than 1 percent 
are severely sheet eroded and have shallow gullies; and less than 
1 percent are severely sheet eroded and have deep gullies. Only the 
first bottom soils, recent colluvial soils, and uncleared parts of the 
uplands and old colluvial lands show no evidences of erosion. 

349079—86——2 
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Generally erosion is the result of poor land use and management, 
but it is also influenced by the slope. Moreover, soils, even on com- 
parable relief, vary in their natural susceptibility to erosion. In this 
county, under similar conditions of use, management, slope, and rain- 
fall, soils with silt loam surface layers are generally less porous and 
more erodible than those with loam or sandy loam surface layers. 

The natural tilth of the surface soils is usually favorable. Hxcep- 
tions are stony soils and soils with clay loam or silty clay loam surface 
soils. In reality these clay loam or silty clay loam surface soils are 
largely exposed subsoil, the original surface soil having been lost by 
erosion. Such eroded soils are subject to puddling, surface baking 
and cracking, and cloddy conditions if tilled when excessively moist. 
Their moisture conditions for tillage are exacting. 

The soils range from level to steep. Level or nearly level areas 
(slopes less than 2 fan occupy about 13 percent of the county; 
undulating areas (slopes 2 to 7 percent) about 28 percent; rolling 
areas (slopes 7 to 14 percent) about 32 percent; hilly areas (slopes 14 
to 25 percent) about 19 percent; and steep areas (slopes exceeding 
25 percent) about 8 percent. About 28 percent of the county is 
considered unsuited to cultivation because of steepness of slope. 

The soils range from relatively high to low in natural fertility and 
productivity. About 32 percent of the soils suited to cultivation are 
relatively high in fertility and productivity, about 20 percent medium, 
and about 48 percent low. Generally the soils in the northern part 
of the county are more fertile and productive than those in the 
southern. 

The soils of the uplands, terraces, and old colluvial slopes have 
developed under a warm humid climate and a predominantly hard- 
wood forest. Under this environment they have been rather high! 
leached of bases and plant nutrients, and only a relatively sma. 
amount of organic matter has accumulated. As compared with the 
Prairie soils of the central United States, they are more highly acid 
and considerably poorer in plant nutrients and organic matter. On 
the other hand, they are more fertile and less acid than comparable 
soils farther south where the average temperature and rainfall are 
higher and leaching is more severe and continuous. They differ from 
one another in fertility and content of organic matter, even in the 
virgin state; and such differences have been further widened or 
altered by cropping, erosion, and other artificially stimulated processes 
of impoverishment. In contrast to these soils, most of the soils of the 
bottoms and recent colluvial slopes are high in natural fertility, mod- 
erately well supplied with bases (especially calcium), and fairly well 
supplied with organic matter. 

ertain soil characteristics are commonly associated. For example 
shallow profile, absence of a heavy subsoil, very high runoff, rapi 
internal drainage, comparatively light color of the surface soil, low 
content of organic matter, and relatively high rock content are natural 
features of hilly and steeply sloping soils. In contrast, a slightly 
darker surface soil, greater depth to bedrock, a moderately thick or 
thick heavy subsoil, increased content of organic matter, medium 
runoff, moderate internal drainage, and decreased rock content uielly 
characterize the soils on undulating to rolling relief. Because of lac 
of adequate runoff and internal drainage, the soils of the depressions 
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and level areas may have heavy thick mottled subsoils. Other soils 
of the depressions or those at the foot of eroded slopes consist of 
recently deposited material washed from the adjoining uplands and 
are well drained throughout. 

Chiefly because of the differences in characteristics, the soils differ 
from one another in their use suitability and management require- 
ments, Some are highly productive, easy to work, and easy to con- 
serve and, therefore, physically well suited to agricultural uses. Others 
are low in productivity, difficult to work, and difficult to conserve 
and are unsuited or very poorly suited to agricultural uses. Most of 
the soils, however, are between these two extremes. About 57 percent 
of the county is thought to be suitable for cultivated crops, 32 percent 
for permanent pasture, and 11 percent only for forest. 


SOIL SERIES AND THEIR RELATIONS 


In order to make full use of the soil survey, it is necessary to know 
the soils and to understand their relationships to each other. These 
relationships are more easily understood if the soils are grouped 
according to their position in the landscape. The soils of Fauquier 
County are placed in five groups: (1) Soils of the uplands, (2) soils 
of the terrace lands, (3) soils of the old colluvial slopes, (4) soils of the 
recent colluvial slopes, and (5) soils of the bottom lands. 

Table 2 will aid in the identification of the soils and show the rela- 
tion of one soil to another. This table gives the topographic position, 
parent rock or parent materials, and drainage for the soil series of 
the county. 

SOILS OF THE UPLANDS 

The soils of the uplands are on the higher lands above the stream 
valleys. They have developed in place from residuum weathered 
from the underlying parent rocks, and their properties are generally 
closely associated with the character of these underlying rocks. On 
the basis of differences in the kind of underlying catenin, the upland 
soils are placed in the following subgroups: (1) Soils developed over 
granitic rocks;’ (2) soils developed over massive greenstone or diabase 

ikes in granite; (3) soils developed over schistose greenstone dikes 
in granite; (4) soils developed over greenstone;® (5) soils developed 
over arkosic quartzite and conglomerate; (6) soils developed over 
mica schist, mica gneiss, graphitic schist, and slate; (7) soils developed 
over Triassic shale and/or sandstone; (8) soils developed over sericite 
and biotite schist; and gneiss; (9) soils developed over coarse-grained 
Triassic diabase; (10) soils developed over fine-grained ‘Triassic 
diabase; (11) soils developed over high-quartz granite or quartz- 
monzonite, 

The upland soils constitute about 72 percent of the area of the 
county. 

Soils developed over granitic rocks, granite, granodiorite, granite 
oe or schistose granite—The Brandywine (loam and gritty loam), 

elvoir loam, Chester loam, and Eubanks loam soils occur in the 
northern and western parts of the county. These soils are differ- 

* Includes granite, granodiorite, granite gneiss, schistose granite. 

® Includes massive greenstone (epidotic); schistose greenstone (chloritic); 
agglomerate greenstone (largely chloritic, partly epidotic); greenstone (undiffer- 
entiated) interbedded with mica schist, mica gneiss, and quartzite. 
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entiated chiefly in depth to bedrock, distinctness of horizons, and 
color of surface soil and subsoil layers. 

The Brandywine soils are yellowish-brown, excessively drained, 
shallow, and chiefly on hilly to steep slopes. ‘T'wo types of Brandy- 
wine soils are present. Brandywine gritty loam overlies a coarse- 
textured granite, whereas Brandywine loam has developed over a 
finer grained granite. The Brandywine soils are usually the most 
stony of this Broun 

The Belvoir soils occur in depressions or flats and are imperfectly 
drained. They have light yellowish-brown loam surface soils and 
mottled yellowish-brown and light-gray heavy-textured subsoils. 

The Chester and Eubanks loam soils are well drained; occupy un- 
dulating to gently rolling interstream areas; and are differentiated 
largely on the basis of color of their surface soils and subsoils. The 
Chester soils have a light yellowish-brown loam surface soil and a 
brown to yellowish-red clay loam subsoil. The surface soil of the 
eee series is a light-brown loam, and the subsoil is a red clay 
oam. 

Soils developed over massive greenstone or diabase dikes in granite. — 
The Eubanks silt loams are in close association with the Chester and 
Brandywine loam soils and overlie dikes of massive greenstone or 
diabase that have  aaaeeged intruded granite rocks. 

The Eubanks soils are readily distinguished from the associated 
soils by their brown to reddish-brown silt loam surface soils and red 
clay loam subsoils. They occur chiefly on rolling relief and are well 
drained. A complex of the Chester and Eubanks soils occurs where 
the two soils are too intricately associated to be separated on the 


map. 

Soils developed over schistose greenstone dikes in granite—The 
Brandywine and Chester silt loam soils, occurring in the southern 
part of the granite belt, have developed over dikes of schistose green- 
stone that intrude granite. They differ chiefly in depth and degree 
of profile development. 

The Brandywine silt loam soils occur mainly on hilly slopes and 
have shallow profiles. They are weakly developed and have a brown 
to dark-brown surface soil and a strong brown to dark reddish-brown 
substratum (little or no subsoil). 

The Chester silt loam occurs chiefly on ridgetops and less steeply 
sloping areas and has a moderately shallow. to deep profile with more 
distinct surface soil and subsoil layers than the Brandywine soils. 
It is moderately well developed; the surface soil is brown to dark 
brown and the subsoil is strong brown to yellowish red. 

Soils developed over greenstone —The Catoctin, Fauquier, Clifton, 
Myersville, Orange, and Lloyd soils have formed from the residuum 
weathered from greenstone, or greenstone interbedded with mica 
schist, mica gneiss, and quartzite. Greenstone, @ basic rock, occurs 
in the central part of the county, as well as in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Three distinct varieties are recognized: (1) Massive green- 
stone (epidotic); (2) schistose greenstone (chloritic); (3) agglomerate 
greenstone (largely chloritic, partly epidotic). The Catoctin soils 
are derived from all three varieties, the Fauquier soils from the first 
two, the Clifton soils from the first, and the Myersville and Orange 
soils from the third. The Lloyd soils are derived from greenstone 
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(undifferentiated) interbedded with mica schist, mica gneiss, and 
quartzite. 

The Catoctin soils are shallow, excessively drained, and chiefly on 
hilly slopes. They have yellowish-brown to brown silt loam surface 
soils and brown to strong brown stony silt loam subsurface layers. 
A few loose stones and rock outcrops are characteristic of the surface. 

The Fauquier soils, locally known as red clay land, are moderately 
deep, well draned. typically on rolling relief, and the most extensive 
of this group. The virgin surface soil is a dark reddish-brown silt 
loam, and the subsoil is a dark-red clay. Most of these soils have 
been in cultivation a long time and are severely eroded. In eroded 
areas, freshly plowed fields have a red silty clay loam surface soil. 

The Clifton soil is quite stony and occupies rolling ridgetops of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. This well-drained shallow soil has a brown 
to reddish-brown stony silt loam surface soil and a yellowish-red to 
reddish-brown stony silty clay loam subsoil. 

The Myersville soils are inextensive. They are well drained, occur 
on undulating to rolling relief, and are shallow to moderately deep. 
The surface soil is a light yellowish-brown to brown silt loam, and the 
subsoil is a yellowish-red to strong brown silty clay. 

The Orange soils occur in slight depressions or at the heads of drains 
in close association with the Myersville soils. The surface 1-inch 
layer is a dark-gray silt loam. Below this is a pale-yellow to light- 
gray silt loam. The subsoil is a mottled yellow, gray and brown silty 
clay loam or silty clay. Broken light-colored basic rock may occur at 
24 to _ inches. These two soils are mapped as the Myersville-Orange 
complex. 

The Lloyd soils have formed over greenstone (undifferentiated), 
interbedded with mica schist, mica gneiss, and quartzite. They are 
very deep and well-drained, have a light-brown, brown, or yellowish- 
red silt loam surface soil and a red to dark-red clay subsoil. They 
resemble the Fauquier soils, but differ chiefly in having a light-colored 
surface soil and in being deeper to bedrock. 

Soils developed over arkosie quartzite and conglomerate—The Louis- 
burg, Culpeper, and Albemarle soils were derived from the weathered 
products of arkosic quartzite and conglomerate. 

The Louisburg soils are shallow to bedrock, excessively drained, 
locally stony, and chiefly on hilly slopes. They have light yellowish- 
brown sandy loam surface soils and yellowish-brown stony sandy 
loam subsurface layers. 

The well-drained Culpeper and Albemarle soils have milder slopes 
than the Louisburg, are deeper, and have heavier textured subsoils. 
They both have light yellowish-brown surface soils and are differ- 
entiated largely on the basis of color of their subsoils. 

The Culpeper soil has a yellowish-red to red thick clay loam sub- 
soil, whereas the Albemarle has a thinner strong brown to yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam subsoil. These two series are not of great 
agricultural value, as gan eda with the Chester or Fauquier soils. 
Like the Louisburg soils, they are very strongly to extremely acid in 
reaction, low in organic-matter and plant-nutrient content, and 
subject to severe leaching. All three soils of this group occur most 
extensively in the ‘‘Free State” region. 
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Soils developed over mica schist, mica gneiss, graphitic schist, and 
slate—Associated with the granite, greenstone, and quartzite in the 
northeastern and central parts of the county are bodies of mica schist, 
mica gneiss, graphitic schist, and slate. These rocks weather to the 
material from which Hazel, Elioak, Manor, and Watt silt loam soils 
have formed. The Hazel soils are derived from mica schist, mica 
gneiss, and varved slate, the Elioak from mica schist and mica gneiss 
the Manor from extremely micaceous varieties of mica schist an 
mica gneiss, and the Watt from graphitic schist and slate. 

The Hazel soils are the most extensive, but are not well suited to 
cultivated crops because of steep slopes and shallowness to bedrock. 
These excessively drained soils have yellowish-brown silt loam surface 
soils and yellowish-brown or brown slaty silt loam subsurface layers. 

The Elioak soils have well-defined profiles, are deep and well 
drained, and have relatively heavy textured, thick subsoils. They 
typically have undulating to rolling relief, yellowish-brown or brown 
silt loam surface soil, and red micaceous clay loam subsoil. Although 
not considered agriculturally important soils of the county, they are 
by far the most responsive and the most productive soils of this group. 

The Manor soils do not have a well-defined profile, either in color 
or texture. They are further characterized by the cxtreme friability 
and high mica content of the entire profile. Tho surface soil is & 
yellowish-red to strong-brown micaccous silt loam, and the subsoil is 
@ yellowish-red to strong-brown very micaceous heavy siltloam. The 

anor soils are well drained, have rolling to hilly a and are very 
erodible. 

The Watt soil is dark grayish-brown, shallow, and excessively 
drained. It has developed over black graphitic schist and slate that 
locally outcrops in narrow bands within larger areas of mica schist 
and mica gneiss. The soil has hilly slopes and is inextensive, erodible, 
and unsuited to cultivation. 

All the soils in this group are quite low in inherent fertility and are 
rather highly acid in reaction. 

Soils devoted over Triassic shale and/or sandstone.—The Wadcs- 
boro, Penn, Bucks, Calverton, Croton, Catlett, and Kelly series were 
developed from Triassic shale and/or sandstone. These are purplish- 
red or “Indian red” rocks except for local thin lenses of light-gray 
sandstone. The soils from this sandstone are too limited in extent 
to separate. Another exception is the shale, adjacent to intrusions 
of coarse-grained diabase, which by contact metamorphism has been 
altered to a baked bluish gray or dark gray. 

The Wadesboro soils are deep, have heavy-textured thick subsoils, 
are well drained, and generally ocrapy the highest topographic posi- 
tion in this group. They have undulating to rolling relief and are 
rather highly leached, strongly acid in reaction, and low in inherent 
fertility. The surface soil is light yellowish-brown, and the subsoil 
is a red or dark-red clay loam. ‘The silt loam type has developed 
over Triassic red shale. Wadesboro fine sandy loam is underlain by 
Triassic red sandstone and differs from the silt loam chiefly in surface 
texture. 

The Penn soils are the most extensive of this group. They. are 
shallow somewhat Fayenbet Fishers droughty soils that occur chiefly 
on gently undulating to rolling relief. e surface soil is reddish- 
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brown with a purplish cast. The subsurface layer is reddish-brown 
to dark reddish-brown with a purplish cast. The Penn soils were 
derived from Triassic red shale and sandstone, the silt loam from the 
shale and the loam from the sandstone. 

The Bucks soil may be considered a deeper development of the 
Penn soils. It has developed over Triassic red shale and sandstone 
and, as in the case of the Penn soils, the color is inherited from the 
parent rock. It is well drained, occupies undulating relief, and has a 
moderately deep profile and a heavy-textured relatively thick sub- 
soil. The surface soil is a brown silt loam; the subsoil is a reddish- 
brown silty clay loam or silty clay with a purplish cast. The Bucks 
soil is considerably more productive and less erodible than the 
Penn soils. 

The imperfectly drained light-colored Calverton soil typically 
occupies flats or slight depressions on level to gently undulating 
relief. It has a light yellowish-brown surface soil and a yellowish- 
brown, slightly mottled with light brownish-gray, silty clay subsoil. 
The Calverton soil usually adjoins the Croton soil, which is on level 
broad flats or low seepy areas along small drains. 

The Croton soil is poorly to very poorly drained. It is further 
characterized by a mottled light yellowish-brown and gray surface 
soil and a highly mottled light-gray and yellowish-brown plastic 
clay subsoil. It is adapted to cultivated crops only if drained. 

The Catlett soil is shallow and well drained. It has formed over 
Triassic shale that is adjacent to intrusions of coarse-grained Triassic 
diabase and has been nliaeed by contact metamorphism to a baked 
bluish-gray or dark-gray shale. This soil is brownish-gray or grayish- 
brown, but resembles the Penn silt loam in depth of profile and other 
characteristics. It is inextensive and has undulating relief and rela- 
tively low productivity. 

The poorly drained Kelly soil has level to undulating relief and is 
underlain by interbedded Triassic shale and coarse-grained diabase. 
Although closely resembling the Croton soil, it differs in having a 
more plastic, sticky, and impervious subsoil. The surface soil is a 
light brownish gray, slightly mottled with light yellowish brown, and 
the subsoil is a highly mottled yellowish-brown and gray, ve plastic 
and sticky clay. Like the Croton, it is not suitable or cultivation 
unless drained. 

All the soils in this group are rather highly acid in reaction and 
low in organic-matter and plant-nutrient content. 

Soils developed over coarse-grained Triassic diabase.—The Iredell, 
Davidson, Mecklenburg, Elbert, and Zion soils have formed from the 
weathered products of coarse-textured Triassic diabase. 

The imperfectly drained Iredell soils, locally known as blackjack 
soils, occupy level to undulating relief and are the most extensive in 
this group. They are readily recognized by their brownish-gray silt 
loam surface soils and their olive-brown, extremely plastic and sticky, 
dense clay subsoils. These soils have poor workability when eroded 
and are rather low in productivity. 

The well drained Davidson and moderately well drained Mecklen- 
burg soils are closely associated and typically occur on undulating 
to rolling relief at higher elevations than other soils of this group. 
The Davidson soil is characterized by its dark reddish-brown clay 
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or clay loam surface soil and its thick dark-red dense clay subsoil. 
Although highly productive, it is very susceptible to erosion if not 
properly used and managed. The Mecklenburg soils are intermediate 
between the Davidson and Iredell soils in color and consistence of 
the subsoil. They have yellowish-red to dark reddish-brown loam 
surface soils and reddish-brown, slightly plastic clay subsoils. 

The Elbert soil resembles the Iredell soils in most features but 
differs in being more poorly drained. It occurs in wet flat depressions 
usually surrounded by Iredell soils. The surface soil is a mottled gray 
and light brownish-gray, floury silt loam, and the subsoil is a highly 
mottled light olive-brown and gray, very plastic and sticky clay. 

The Zion soils typically occur along the border zones of coarse- 
grained Triassic diabase and Triassic shale. They have developed 
principally over diabase but in places over mixed baked shale and 
diabase. Although Zion soils have surface characteristics similar to 
‘those of the Iredell soils, they have less plastic, sticky, and thick 
subsoils, have stronger relief, and are better drained. 

Soils developed over fine-grained Triassic diabase—Fine-grained 
Triassic diabase underlies the Iredell, Zion, Elbert, and Montalto 
soils. These Iredell soils are similar to those underlain by the coarse- 
textured diabase, but the Zion and Elbert soils in this group represent 
@ variation from the corresponding soils developed over coarse- 
textured diabase. These differences are brought out in the following 
pages where the soils are discussed in much more detail. 

The well-drained Montalto have dark reddish-brown to yellowish- 
red silt loam surface soils and dark-red silty clay subsoils. They 
typically have undulating to rolling relief; and although moderately 
shales to bedrock, they are fertile and productive if adequately 
supplied with moisture and properly managed. ‘These soils are 
locally stony. 

Soils developed over sericite and biotite schist; and gneiss.—The 
extreme southern part of the county is underlain by sericite and 
biotite schist, and gneiss, which weather to form the parent material 
of the Tatum, Nason, Lignum, and Manteo soils. As a group, these 
soils are the poorest in the county agriculturally. They all are 
extremely acid and low in plant nutrients, organic matter, and 
productivity. 

The undulating to rolling Tatum soils are probably the best agri- 
cultural soils of this group. These are well-drained, moderately 
deep soils with reddish-yellow silt loam surface soils and red micaceous 
clay loam subsoils. In many places these soils are severely eroded. 

he extensive well-drained Nason soils are moderately deep and 
have undulating to rolling relief. The surface soil is a light yellowish- 
brown to pale-brown silt loam, and the subsoil is a strong-brown to 
yellowish-red ‘clay loam. 

The light-colored Lignum soil is imperfectly drained and has level 
to gently undulating relief. It has 2 pale-brown or light yellowish- 
brown silt loam surface soil and a mottled light olive-brown and 
yellowish-brown, slightly mottled with gray, clay loam subsoil. 

The steep excessively drained Manteo soil is shallow and contains 
numerous fragments of schist throughout its profile. This soil is 
inextensive, largely in forest, and of little agricultural significance. 
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Soils developed over high-quartz granite or quartz-monzonite.—The 
soils of the Goldvein series overlie coarse-textured high-quartz granite 
or quartz-monzonite that occurs as intrusive bodies in schists and 
gneisses in the extreme southern part of the county. They are moder- 
ately well drained deep soils on undulating to rolling slopes. The 
surface soils are light yellowish-brown gritty silt loams, and the 
subsoils are yellowish-brown, compact, very gritty clay loams. A 
Smad layer composed largely of ema angular quartz particles 
occurs in the aibatit The Goldvein soils are strongly acid in reac- 
tion and very low in organic-matter and plant-nutrient content. 


SOILS OF THE TERRACE LANDS 


In the geologic past, rivers and streams flowed at considerably 
higher levels, and at these levels, they deposited varying quantities 
of gravel, sand, silt, and clay on their flood plains. During the prog- 
ress of stream cutting, the channels were gradually deepened. New 
flood plains were formed at lower levels, but remnants of the older, 
higher lying flood plains were left, These areas are now above the 
overflow stage of the present streams and constitute the terrace lands. 
Some of these lands are high and quite far removed from the present 
stream channel, whereas others are lower and closer to the channel. 
The lower and apparently younger terraces are frequently referred to 
as second bottoms or henehes. The terrace materials, with the 
exception of those underlying the State soil, have been in place long 
enough to permit development of deep soils that have distinct profile 
differentiation in color and texture. 

The soils of the terraces have developed from old alluvial mate- 
rials washed from uplands underlain by a wide variety of rocks. 
Most of the alluvium originated in the local uplands, but some of 
that along the Rappahannock River partly originated in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in the counties to the west. 

The terrace soils have undulating to gently rolling relief and are 
well drained. _In the virgin condition, they are strongly to very 
strongly acid but they differ widely in organic-matter and plant- 
nutrient content. Agriculturally they are important, as most of 
them are well suited to the production of crops. 

The soils of the terraces differ principally in color, texture, con- 
sistence, character of parent material, geographic position, stone 
content, and thickness and arrangement of soil layers. Mainly on 
the basis of such differences, they are classified in three soil series— 
Hiwassee, Masada, and State. These soils are largely on the terraces 
along the lower courses of the Rappahannock River. The terrace 
soils have an aggregate area of less than 1 percent of the county. 

The Hiwassee soils, which are among the most productive of the 
county, are of small extent. In profile characteristics, they closely 
resemble the Davidson soil of the uplands. They were derived from 
fine-textured alluvium composed mainly of silts, clays, and fine sands. 
The surface soil is reddish-brown loam, and the thick subsoil is a 
dark-red heavy clay that is sticky when wet. Hiwassee soils appear 
to be very erodible. For the most part, they occur on low terraces. 
Stones are not common. 

The light-colored variants of Hiwassee soils are largely on old high 
terraces. They are derived from coarse-textured alluvium composed 
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predominantly of sand and gravel. In morphology they closely 
resemble the Culpeper soils of the uplands. The surface soil is a 
light yellowish-brown loam, and the subsoil is a yellowish-red to 
reddish-brown clay loam or sandy clay loam. These soils are asso- 
ciated with the Masada soil and usually occur as isolated areas far 
removed from the present streams. Varying amounts of rounded 
cobbles and pebbles occur throughout the profile. These Hiwassee 
soils are highly leached and low in organic matter and plant nutrients. 

The Masada soil is associated with the light-colored variants of 
the Hiwassee soils on remnants of the older and higher terraces of 
the Rappahannock River. It is characterized by its light yellowish- 
brown loam surface soil, its reddish-yellow or brown fine gravelly 
clay loam subsoil, and the presence of rounded pebbles and cobbles 
on the surface and in the soil. The parent alluvium, like that of the 
light-colored variants of the Hiwassee soils, is composed largely of 
sands and gravel. The soil is low in organic-matter and plant- 
nutrient content. 

The State soil occurs on low and very young terraces that are sub- 
ject to occasional stream overflow. The terraces indicate the first 
stages of terrace development; they are first bottoms that are begin- 
ning to be isolated from the farthest reach of floodwaters as the 
streams gradually cut deeper channels. The State soil exhibits a 
low degree of profile differentiation in color and texture. It has a 
light yellowish-brown silt loam surface soil and a yellowish-brown or 
brown silty clay loam subsoil. 


SOILS OF THE OLD COLLUVIAL SLOPES 


Rather extensive areas of old colluvial rock and soil materials 
washed or rolled from mountain slopes occur in the county. They are 
on the lower slopes and at the foot of mountains and in old colluvial 
fans in mountain hollows and gaps. The depositions occurred years 
before the soil was cleared, and the material has lain in place long 
enough for deep soils with distinct profiles in color and texture to 
davalon: The soils of the old colluvial slopes are members of the 
Dyke, Tusquitee, Braddock, and Thurmont series. They comprise 
about 1 percent of the area of the county. 

In the Blue Ridge and on certain slopes of the Bull Run Mountains, 
the old colluvium is composed almost entirely of materials washed and 
rolled from uplands underlain by greenstone. These materials have 
Aes rise to the Dyke soil. It has a dark reddish-brown silt loam sur- 

ace soil and a dark-red silty clay subsoil. This well-drained deep soil 
has undulating to rolling relief. Although inextensive, it is quite fertile 
and productive of mean 

The Tusquitee soil has developed over old colluvial materials of 
granitic origin. It occurs locally in the hollows of the Blue Ridge and 
outlying foothills. The surface soil is a brown to dark-brown loam 
and the subsoil is a brown to strong-brown clay loam. The old land 
surface occurs at depths ranging from 2 to 20 feet from the present 
surface. In many places subangular granitic rocks are on the surface 
and in the soil layers. This well-drained fertile soil is on undulating 
to rolling relief. 

The Braddock and Thurmont soils have developed over very old 
colluvial material washed and rolled from mountain slopes underlain 
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by quartzite in the Bull Run Mountain-Baldwin sor region. The 
colluvium occurs _ as more or less continuous bands of thick- 
bedded material on t a lower more gentle mountain slopes. It repre- 
sents 8 mass movement of material from these old worndown moun- 
tains rather than local accumulation of material in hollows and gaps. 
South of New Baltimore, the areas of colluvium are smaller and more 
discontinuous. They occur usually as small isolated areas some dis- 
tance from the western, southern, and eastern sides of Baldwin Ridge. 
The widespread occurrence of this old colluvium suggests that the 
Bull Run Mountain chain was originally entirely canned with quartz- 
ite and extended many hundreds of feet higher than now. 

The Braddock and Thurmont soils are mapped separately, nee 
because of the differentiating color of their subsoils. The Braddoc 
soils have a yellowish-brown stony loam surface soil and a red clay 
loam subsoil containing a few stones. The Thurmont soil has a light 
yellowish-brown tony lone surface soil and a strong brown or brown 
sandy clay loam subsoil. Both soils have rounded and subangular 
quartzite rocks over the surface and in the soil that interfere with 
cultivation. Where these stones are numerous enough to prevent 
practical cultivation of the Braddock soil, a very stony loam type is 
ie Shee Both soils are well drained, have undulating to rolling relief, 
are low in plant nutrients and organic matter, and are strongly to 
extremely acid. 


SOILS OF THE RECENT COLLUVIAL SLOPES 


The recent colluvial slopes consist of local deposits of soil material 
that has washed and sloughed from adjoining upland slopes. The 
accumulations are at the base of slopes, es small drains, and in 
upland depressions articularly where erosion has been active on the 
upland soils of the aioe slopes. They have been deposited largely 
since the soil was cleared and piltivated and have not been in a ed 
long enough for the development of distinct soil horizons. The mem- 
bers of five soil series—Meadowville, Rohrersville, Starr, Seneca, and 
Worsham—include such accumulations. These soils differ widely in 
color, texture, character and source of parent material, and drainage. 
They also differ somewhat in relief. Although most of them are 
important agriculturally, they are relatively inextensive in comparison 
to the upland soils. They comprise about 7 percent of the area of the 
county. 

The. well-drained Meadowville soil consists of soil materials washed 
principally from the Fauquier soils but also from other upland soils 
underlain by greenstone. The upper 24 inches is a reddish-brown to 
yellowish-red silt loam; below this depth is a yellowish-red to dark 
reddish-brown silty clay loam. Relief is almost level to gently rolling; 
fertility, lime, and organic matter are rather high. This is a very 
productive and valuable soil. 

The Rohrersville soil consists of material identical in origin to that 
of the Meadowville soil but differs in being poorly drained. The 
surface soil is a strong-brown to reddish-brown, slightly mottled with 
Heb brownish-gray, silt loam. It grades into a highly mottled yellow- 
ish-brown and gray silty clay loam. The Rohrersville soil has almost 
level relief and is unsuited to crops because of its poor drainage. 
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In general the Starr soil consists of materials washed from brown to 
reddish-brown upland soils underlain by all the various rock types of 
the county except greenstone or Triassic rocks. About 75 percent of it, 
however, is formed of materials washed from Brand e, Chester, 
and other soils underlain by granitic rocks, The soil has almost level 
to gently undulating relief and is well drained, high in fertility and 
organic-matter content, and very productive of most crops. It is 
typically brown or reddish brown throughout its profile; the color and 
texture depend largely on the color and texture of the upland soils 
from which its material is washed. 

The Seneca soil is a light yellowish-brewn or yellowish-brown loam. 
It may be slightly heavier in texture and mottled with light brownish 
gray at the lower depths. It has undulating slopes, is moderately 
well drained, and consists of materials washed principally from light- 
colored upland soils underlain by granite and quartzite. 

The poorly to very poorly drained Worsham soil has almost level 
relief and is derived from materials washed from acidic rocks such as 
granite, quartzite, schist, gneiss, and slate. It has a slightly mottled 
zrayish-brown, gray, and yellow silt loam surface soil and a highly 
mottled gray and yellowish-brown plastic clay subsurface horizon. 
This soil has limited usefulness for crops because of poor drainage; 
it is best suited to pasture. 


SOILS OF THE BOTTOM LANDS 


The term “bottom lands” means the flood plains, or those nearly 
level areas along the streams that are flooded periodically. The 
material giving rise to the soils in the bottom lands has been carried 
there by the streams, and its character depends largely on the source 
of the material, the rate at which the water was moving when the 
material was deposited, and the present drainage. The soils in the 
bottoms are young. The material from which they are developin 
has not Jain in <a long enough for development of wall-deniaed 
surface soils and subsoil horizons such as those found in most of the 
soils of the uplands, terraces, and old colluvial lands. The soils of 
the bottom lands are essentially parent materials that have undergone 
but little change since deposition. 

Al! the soils of the bottom lands are subject to periodic flooding. 
Some of them, however, because of their position in relation to the 
stream, are more subject to overflow than others. They are friable 
and range from medium to very strongly acid. Most are free of 
stone, but a few contain some gravel in the lower part of the profile. 
All of them have nearly level relief and very low surface runoff, but 
they range from rapid to slow in internal drainage. 

In Fauquier County two catenas, or groups, of bottom land soils 
are classified. These catenas are differentiated because of the 
character and origin of their alluvial materials. Within each group, 
differences in internal drainage exist. On the basis of these differences 
in internal drainage, the soils of each catena or group aré classified in 
3 soil series: (1) Bermudian, Rowland, Bowmansville; (2) Congaree, 
Chewacla, Wehadkee. In addition, one miscellaneous land type— 
Mixed alluvial land—is mapped. 

The soils of the Bermudian, Rowland, and Bowmansville series 
constitute the catena of bottom land soils composed of alluvium 
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washed from uplands underlain by Triassic shale and sandstone and 
ated by diabase. Consequently, they occur largely within the 

riassic Plain part of the county. The differences in these soils are 
due chiefly to differences in drainage. The Bermudian soil is well 
drained, the Rowland soil is imperfectly drained, and the Bowmans- 
ville soil is poorly drained. The Bermudian soil is brown to dark brown 
throughout its profile; the Rowland is brown to dark brown to a 
depth of 12 to 20 inches, below which it is mottled yellowish brown 
and light brownish gray; and the Bowmansville is a mottled light 
yellowish brown, gray, and light brownish gray from the surface 
downward. 

Except for the flood hazard, the Bermudian soil is well suited to the 

roduction of corn and hay. The Rowland is less suitable and the 
Bowmanerille wholly unsuitable for these crops; both are best adapted 
to permanent pasture. All these soils retain in varying degrees the 
purplish cast of the Penn and Bucks upland soils from which their 
soil material has been chiefly washed. 

The Congaree, Chewacla, and Wehadkee soils form the other catena 
of bottom land soils. They consist of varying mixtures of materials 
washed from uplands underlain by a wide variety of rocks common 
to the county. The Congaree soils are well drained, predominantly 
brown throughout the profile, and usually somewhat micaceous. The 
silt loam and fine sandy loam types are mapped; both are very pro- 
ductive of corn and hay. Small grain is not well suited to these soils, 
largely because of the flooding hazard and the tendency of small 
grain to lodge. Congaree soils are high in content of organic matter 
and plant nutrients. 

The Chewacla is an imperfectly drained brown soil faintly mottled 
with light brownish gray at about 12 inches. The motiles increase 
with depth, and the soil is highly mottled below 25 inches. It is 
used largely for pasture, which is considered its best use under existing 
conditions. 

The Wehadkee soil is poorly drained and is mottled grayish brown, 
gray, and dark yellowish brown throughout its profile. It is wholly 
unsuited to the production of crops and is best adapted to permanent 

asture. 
r Mixed alluvial land consists of first bottom soils that are extremely 
variable in texture and drainage. ‘The largest part of this separation 
consists of coarse-textured riverwash. It is inextensive and not 
important agriculturally. 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND TYPES 


In mapping, it is often necessary to recognize certain land conditions 
as land types rather than as definite soil series, types, or phases. 
Usually a load type contains a number of soil types and phases that 
are combined in a single unit because of one or more common out- 
standing characteristics that limit agricultural usefulness. 

Ten miscellaneous land types are recognized in Fauquier County, 
and together they account for about 14 percent of the area of the 
county. One of these, Mixed alluvial land, has already been dis- 
cussed under Soils of the Bottom Lands. Seven of them include 
land characterized by many outcrops of bedrock, by numerous loose 
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rocks on the surface and throughout the soil profile, or by combina- 
tions of these two kinds of stoniness. Such rocks are sufficiently 
numerous to prevent tillage or make it impractical, even if other 
features of the land are favorable. 

Stony rolling and hilly land, acidic rock; Stony steep land, acidic 
rock; and Stony (very stony) steep land, acidic rock, carry outcrops 
and loose rock of acidic nature, such as granite, quartzite, schist, 
gneiss, quartz, or slate. Stony rolling and hilly land, basic rock; 
Stony steep land, basic rock; and Stony (very sony) steep land, basic 
rock, are land types of corresponding stoniness that carry outcrops 
and loose rock of basic nature, such as greenstone or diabase. 

In addition to this main separation into two groups based on the 
nature of the rocks, each main group is subdivided on the basis of 
differences in both relief and the degree of stoniness, as indicated by 
the names of each separation. The outcrops and stones occupy about 
20 to 40 percent of the surface of the stony land types, and more than 
40 percent of the surface of the very stony land types. The various 
combinations of rock, soil, relief, and degree of stoniness largely 
ee the suitabilities of these land types for either pasture or 
orest. 

Stony colluvium, consisting of local alluvium and_colluvium, 
contains loose rock that rolled from mountain slopes. These rocks 
prevent cultivation. Its other characteristics, especially drainage, 
are extremely variable. 

The two remaining land types include land that has been greatly 
disturbed or altered. Rough gullied land is characterized by a close 
network of deep destructive gullies. It contains a large number of 
upland soils. Made land consists of areas altered by excavations or 
fill for the construction of buildings, athletic fields, and the like. 
It has little or no agricultural significance. 


SOIL TYPES, PHASES, AND LAND TYPES 


In the following pages, the soil types, phases, and land types of 
Fauquier County are described in detail, and their relation to agri- 
culture is discussed so far as present knowledge permits. The acreage 
and proportionate extent of these soil mapping units is listed in table 
3, and their location and distribution are represented graphically 
on the accompanying map. 


Albemarle loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Ab).— 
This is a light-colored upland soil locally known as light sandy land. 
It is well drained and moderately deep and was derived from residuum 
weathered from arkosic quartzite and conglomerate. It occupies 
undulating flats and ridgetops in close association with Albemarle 
loam, rolling phase, and with the Culpeper and Louisbur soils. 
The areas are small to moderately large. Runoff and internal drain- 
age are medium. Sheet erosion ranges from slight to moderate, but 
more than half of the aggregate area is uneroded or only slightly 
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TABLE 3.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


mapped in Fauquier County, Va. 


Soil 


Albemarle loam: 
Rolling phase-_-_.---....-..----------_-_-_-__- 
Undulating phase._.....-.-..--.-2- 2 Le 
Belvoir loam: 
Level phase..._--------..-.----------______--_- 
Undulating phase...-__..--...-.__-.-.-.- 2 2---- 
Bermudian silt loam__--___...._.-____._-_--______-- 


Braddock stony loam, rolling phase_._....._.....-.--- 
Braddock very stony loam, rolling phase___.__________- 
Hrendy vine gritty loam; 
ily phase... cos secee oct cee ce dee eee he ou 
Rolling phase Bie bill Sate i ae eee 
Brandywine loam-Eubanks silt loam, hilly phases__...-- 
Brandywine loam: 


PHAS6. aa Pel. se seis deeuieecsetedccee 
Rolling phase-___._---_-._-_-_._.-___- 
Bucks silt loam, undulating phase. _____- 
Calverton silt loam, undulating phase. ._- 
Catlett silt loam, eroded undulating phase_____________ 
Catoctin silt loam: 
Eroded steep phase____.-.-..----.-__-.___-.-.-. 


Hilly PRAS6 2223 oo sce weet ucte emcee eee 
Rolling phase. ...-_.-..-.-------.---_--_------- 


ee nde silt loams, rolling phases _-__-----~ 
Chester loam-Eubanks silt loam, rolling phases. ___.-_-- 
Chester loam: 


Eroded hilly phase_____..______-.._....-__.------ 
Eroded rolling phase............-._-..-----.---- 
Rolling phase_-__-_---_-.-----.------------------ 


849079-—56——3 
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TABLE 3.—Approximate acreage and Bee extent of the soils 
mapped in Fauquier County, Va.—Continued 


Soil Acres Percent 
Eubanks loam: 
Eroded rolling phase....._-.-.------------------ 501 0.1 
Rolling phase. <2 2. -22s-sseccesneeecnucseceecuee 2, 261 fe) 
Eubanks silt loam: 
Eroded hilly phase.......-.--------------------- 136 . 03 
Rolling phase_-____._-.---_----------------.--- 1, 667 .4 
Eubanks stony silt loam, rolling phase__._.-.-__---__-. 544 al 
Fauquier-Elioak silt loams: 
OUIDS DHASES ese gen K eee eens 3, 977 9 
Undulating phases. --_.-..---------------------- 790 .2 
Fauquier silt loam: 
ily phase. ...2---52se22cescecectee neues 555 oil 
Rolling phase-.----- 9, 391 2.2 
Undulating phase 3, 671 9 
Fauquier silty clay loam: 
Vroded hilly phase. o-oo tee ee eel 2,159 «bd 
Eroded rolling phase_-_-...-...--..-------------- 11, 465 2.7 
Eroded undulating phase_._....--..-----.-------- 473 .1 
Goldvein gritty silt loam: 
Rolling phase: 2 22..cccscecsetehescpoeeseccsdcad2 2, 605 .6 
Undulating phase.__..._-----------.---.-------- 3, 329 8 
Hazel silt loam: 
Hilly and steep phases__._.._._----------_--_---- 6, 393 1.5 
Rolling phases... 22 ccs ceee ocean ceseeceeeus 1, 653 .4 
ITiwassee loam: 
Eroded rolling light-colored variant._.._......----. 431 1 
Undulating light-colored variant__---.----..-_---. 617 wl 
Undulating phase.....------_-----_------.____-- 324 . 08 
Iliwassee silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase__-_____-- 351 . 05 
tredell silt loam: 
Eroded undulating phase___--___----.___._-.-.---- 8, 767 9 
Level phiase=.- 2. 25-22 e ese cee o wes ecg eee 2, 862 oh: 
Undulating phase_-...----.--.-----------.-.-- 5, 446 1.3 
Iredell stony silt loam, undulating phase__.-_-_--_____- 1, 939 5 
Kelly silt loam, level and undulating phases___...______ 9, 088 2.1 
Lignum silt loam, undulating phase___-__._._.---_.---- 858 .2 
Lloyd clay loam, eroded rolling phase___-.-.___.-._-___ 571 | 
Lloyd silt loam, rolling phase__........--..-----.___-- 399 al 
Louisburg sandy loam: 
Hilly and steep phases__....-..------------------ 7, 708 1.8 
Rolling phase. 220 s4s2.essececccisecacoe neces c 4, 669 1.1 
Made land_.oo----0-s2ssenececs.-e4e- ecules Stace 200 . 05 
Manor silt loam: 
Eroded hilly phase__---.---.-.-.----.------.---- 557 i 
Rolling phase... 0022252256502 coe bec oeeen cee 1, 345 .3 
Manteo shaly silt loam, hilly and steep phases....._.__-- 3, 753 .9 
Masada loam, undulating phase..._-_.-_.--..--------- 211 . 05 
Meadowville silt loam__----.------------------------ 3, 781 .9 
Mecklenburg loam: 
Rolling phase.-.....-.----.------------------+--- 1, 331 .3 
Undulating phase___-__-..-----__-_------------_- 1, 043 2 
Mixed alluvial land_.._._-.-...--.--_---------------- 1, 143 .3 
Montalto silt loam: 
Qolling moderately shallow phase___----.._---____ 1, 661 4 
Undulating moderately shallow phase__..____---.__ 4, 908 1.2 
Montalto silty clay loam, eroded rolling moderately 
shallow phase___..-..___-_-.-.----.--------------- 560 al 
Montalto stony silt loam, rolling moderately shallow 
DNNSO sc oon ee etree adeeedesceeencececosennceccased 2, 318 6 
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TABLE 3.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 
mapped in Fauquier County, Va.—Continued 


Soil 


Myersville-Orange silt loams: 

Rolling phases..__._-_-------------------------- 

Undulating phases_-..-.-----.---.-.---.-------- 
Nason silt loam: 

Rolling phas@wee- 24 sso esc tee ee eteeeecteeceseces 

Undulating phase__.__--.--...------------------- 
Penn loam: 

Eroded rolling phase___......-------------------- 

Undulating phase... 2.6 e6 eeu ccweceueuenactic 
Penn shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase_--_-_-_~_------ 
Penn silt loam: 

Eroded rolling phase._.-.....-------------------- 

Rolling phase. ...Jc5scsseccosce ccs deedecccbes 

Undulating phase. 
Rohrersville silt loam_ 
Rough gullied land_....--_.--_..-------------------- 
Rowland silt loam_.__.-----.-.--------------------- 


Dtate OAM so ose ce eer eocseee ew ece eet seer cee 
Stony colluvium____.-.----------------------------- 
Stony rolling and hilly land: 

Acidigrock: 2.02 scsecse cakes sce eeeecccceeosseece 

Basie rock 2..2- 02s ecce secu ieee oscecesieee esc ces 
Stony steep land: 

Acidic rock cucc-awstewocuieueencecodcceneseesd 

Basie:vrock=.-o2 Soo occcue ee eee ieee regeeed 
Stony (very stony) steep land: 

Acidic: rock soos... 152 sens cuceseeseessccencesnon 

Basie: Tock 2 2c ness ecewieeeee Posse etet eee cee 
Tatum silt loam: 

Rolling phase s.02 02 doce seseeouedewd sean ides 

Undulating phase_._._._---_-.------------------ 
Tatum silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase..---_------ 
Thurmont stony loam, undulating phase____..--.------ 
Tusquitee loam, rolling phase..._._._------_---------- 
Wadesboro fine sandy loam, rolling phase__-_-.-.-.---- 
Wadesboro silt loam: 

Rolling phase... 2-c-ccccccsscteceseseesseeccces 

Undulating phase_...._-.-.-.-.------------------ 
Watt silt loam, hilly phase_.._.-_.--.-.--------------- 
Wehadkee silt loam_.__-._.----_-------------------- 
Worsham silt loam___------------------------------- 
Zion silt loam, undulating phase_.-.-.---.-.---------- 


Acres 


2, 141 
1, 543 


9, 040 
7, 422 


| Percent 
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eroded. The native vegetation consists of hardwood forest, mainly 
white, chestnut, and scarlet oaks with a few hickories and dogwoods. 


Profile description: 


0 to 9 inches, light yellowish-brown to yellowish-brown very friable loam 
containing a few small angular quartz particles; almost white when dry. 
9 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown or light yellowish-brown very friable sandy 


loam containing abundant small quartz fragments. 


12 to 32 inches, strong-brown to yellowish-brown very friable sandy clay 
loam that breaks into weakly cemented blocky pieces. 
32 inches +, mingled strong-brown and yellowish-brown friable to more or less 
loose sandy loam containing many fragments of weathered quartzite; 


grades into more solid bedrock. 
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In places the subsoil is yellowish red or reddish yellow and is 
thicker and denser than normal. The surface texture is predomi- 
nantly a loam, but it is locally a fine sandy loam or sandy loam. 
The texture of the surface soil seems to be influenced by the amount 
and texture of the quartz grains contained in the underlying quartzite 
rock. 

The soil is very strongly to extremely acid in reaction and very 
low in plant-nutrient sat organic-matter content. It has received a 
ae supply of lime and plant nutrients from the parent rock and has 
ost these materials to a considerable extent through long and severe 
leaching. Because it is loose and porous, this soil is highly adsorptive 
and permeable to water, but has only fair capacity to hold moisture. 
Plant roots and air penetrate and circulate freely. 

Although the soil is very responsive to lime, fertilizer, and other 
good manegement practices, most amendments are rather rapidly 
ost through leaching. The soil has excellent tilth and occupies 
relief favorable for the use of farm machinery. Locally, small stones 
are on the surface and in the soil, but not of sufficient size and quan- 
tity to interfere with cultivation. Because of favorable relief and 
permeability, the soil is not very susceptible to accelerated erosion. 

Use suitability —About 40 to 55 percent of the soil is in cutover 
forest. About 10 percent is idle, and the rest is about equally divided 
between cropland and pasture. 

The soil is fairly well suited to the production of the common crops. 
Although it holds moisture and retains improvements rather poorly, 
it possesses many favorable physical characteristics and responds 
very well to good management. Good management practices should 
include heavy liming, fertilization, additions of organic matter, and 
crop rotations of moderate length that include legumes. 

Special crops such as tobacco may be well adapted to the soil. 
Although this crop is not grown in the county, it is grown extensively 
in southern Virginia on soils that are very similar to the Albemarle 
soils. For a more detailed discussion of use and management, see 
management group 4. 


Albemarle loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Aa).—This 
phase differs from Albemarle loam, undulating phase, chiefly in hav- 
ing steeper slopes. On the average, the surface soil and subsoil are 
slightly thinner and the subsoil is less dense and compact than that 
of the undulating phase. Sheet erosion varies from slight to moder- 
ate. The most concentrated areas of soil are near Conde and west of 
The Plains. The surface soil is normally a light yellowish-brown to 
yellowish brown very friable loam, and the subsoil is a strong-brown 
to yellowish-brown friable sandy clay loam. 

Use suitability —About 50 to 60 percent of this soil has been cleared. 
Most of the cleared land is now in cultivation, but a considerable part 
is in pasture or idle. 

The soil is fairly well suited to the common crops of the county. 
In general its use suitability and management requirements are sim- 
ilar to those of the undulating phase. Nevertheless, the stronger 
pe result in more rapid runoff, decreased water-holding capacity, 
and an increased problem of conservation. For a discussion of use 
and management, see management group 5. 
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Belvoir loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Bb).—This 
light-colored imperfectly drained soil occupies wide undulating areas 
and narrower depressions in the uplands underlain by granitic rocks. 
The soil occurs in the northern part of the county in association with 
the Chester, Worsham, and Brandywine soils. For the most part, 
areas of this soil are small and scattered, but one large concentration 
occurs in a plain near Marshall and a second south of Atoka. In- 
ternal drainage and runoff are slow. The native vegetation con- 
sisted of red maple, beech, elm, and other water-tolerant trees, 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable weak granular loam. 

6 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown friable heavy loam that seems hard or slightly 
cemented ; small angular quartz particles make up 15 percent of the 
soil mass in some places. 

14 to 25 inches, mottled light-gray and yellowish-brown gritty clay loam 
rae is Sama and apparently cemented; firm when moist and plastic 
when wet, 

25 inches +, mottled light yellowish-brown, gray, and yellowish-brown 
friable gritty loam that becomes more friable and gritty with increasing 
depth and grades into granite bedrock at a depth of 5 feet or more. 

Belvoir loam, undulating phase, is moderately to strongly acid and 
low in organic matter. It is wet during the rainy season at becomes 
dry, compact, and hard late in summer when the water table is lowest. 
Whether the soil is wet or dry, the compact lower layers restrict 
movement of air and water and the penetration of plant roots. The 
soil has a fair water-supplying capacity, but crops may be injured by 
either extended periods of drought or waterlogging. Apparently 
plant nutrients are fairly abundant; but unless the soil is artificially 
drained, their availability to plants is restricted because of poor 
aeration caused by the impeded drainage and compactness of the 
subsoil. The surface soil is permeable and friable and can be main- 
tained in good tilth with reasonable care. Runoff is not excessive, 
and the soil is rather easily conserved. 

There are some minor differences in areas mapped as Belvoir loam, 
undulating phase. In forested areas a thin surface layer of forest 
litter and leaf mold overlies a 1- to 2-inch dark grayish-brown friable 
loam. ‘The total thickness of the soil over bedrock and the depth 
to mottling are variable from place to place. A few areas are poorly 
drained and resemble the Worsham soils. 

Use suitability—This phase is not considered very desirable. 
Probably 70 percent has been cleared, and about half of the cleared 
land is now used for crops. Approximately 35 percent of the cleared 
land is in permanent pasture, and only a small part is idle. Corn, 
small grains, and hay are grown, but alfalfa is not well adapted. 
Practically all large areas in cultivation are drained artificially by 
means of bedding and ditching. This allows the surface water to 
drain away and tends to keep the water table somewhat deeper during 
wet seasons. Reducing fluctuations of the water table in this way 
lessens the damage to crops by drought and waterlogging and promotes 
better aeration. Lime and fertilizer requirements are rather high, 
and crop response to them may be low because of the unfavorable 
moisture conditions and the limited thickness of the plant-rooting 
zone. For a discussion of use and management, see management 


group 7. 
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Belvoir loam, level phase (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Ba).—This phase 
differs from the undulating phase in having more level slopes and in 
containing a shallow surface layer of colluvium washed from the 
adjoining uplands. Drainage, on the average, is slightly more 
imperfect, and the surface soil is slightly deeper and coarser textured 
than that of the undulating phase. The soil occupies small elongated 
areas in association with the undulating phase and the Chester and 
Brandywine soils in the northern part of the county. It is character- 
ized by a light yellowish-brown very friable loam surface soil and a 
mottled vellowiehcbeewii and gray firm and compact gritty clay 
loam subsoil. 

Use suitability —About 75 percent of this phase has been cleared; 
probably 60 percent of this is now used for cultivated crops, and the 
rest for pasture. The cultivated areas were cleared largely because 
they are small and narrow and surrounded by larger areas of more 
productive soils, not because they are desirable for crops. 

The soil is only fair to poor for crops. Although its use suitability 
is similar to that of the undulating phase, its problems of manage- 
ment are slightly greater and its yields are lower. Artificial drainage 
is more difficult on this soil, but it is necessary for successful crop 
growth. For a discussion of use and management, see management 
group 7. 

Bermudian silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Bc).—This well-drained 
brown soil occurs on first bottoms that are subject to periodic overflow 
and deposition of soil material. It consists of alluvium washed from 
uplands underlain largely by Triassic shale and sandstone but partly 
by Triassic diabase. It is in narrow elongated areas along Cedar, 
and Licking Runs and other streams in the Triassic Plain part of 
the county. It is associated chiefly with the soils of the Rowland and 
Bowmansville series. Runoff is slow to very slow, and internal drain- 
age is medium. 

Profile description: 

0 to 16 inches, brown to dark-brown very friable silt loam. 

16 to 48 inches, brown to dark-brown, friable, heavy silt loam or light silty 
clay loam that breaks into somewhat platy lumps. 

48 inches +, dark-brown, slightly mingled with yellowish-brown, friable 
heavy silt loam. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid in reaction and apparently rich 
in organic matter and plant nutrients. It has excellent tilth under a 
wide range of moisture conditions and no stones. The open porous 
character of the soil allows easy penetration of plant roots and free 
movement of air. Rainfall is readily absorbed, and the water-supplying 
capacity is high. 

Use suitability Practically all of this soil has been cleared. At 
least three-fourths is now in permanent pasture and the rest is in 
cultivation. 

Although this is a productive and valuable soil, it is subject to 
periodic flooding and typically occurs in long narrow areas that are 
too small to receive individual attention. It usually receives the same 
use and management as the closely associated Rowland silt loam. 

The soil is well suited to corn and hay and especially well suited to 
truck crops. Small grains are not well suited because of the floodin 
hazard and the tendency of small grains to lodge on such a fertile soil. 
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Although flooding limits the use suitability of the soil, it serves to 
replenish the supply of plant nutrients and organic matter. Little 
lime, fertilizer, or other amendments are used. For a more detailed 
discussion on use and management, see management group 1. 


Bowmansville silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Bd).—This poorly 
drained soil of the first bottoms is associated with the Bermudian and 
Rowland soils (pl. 14, B). It consists of materials washed from uplands 
underlain by ‘lriassic shale and sandstone. It typically occurs in 
rather narrow elongated level areas along the larger streams in the 
Triassic area. Usually it is some distance from the stream channel. 
Stream overflow on this soil is less than on the Bermudian and Rowland 
soils. Internal drainage is slow, principally because of the high water 
table; and runoff is very slow. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, brown or dark-brown, slightly mottled with light brownish-gray, 
friable heavy silt loam. 

8 to 17 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown and light brownish-gray friable 
silty clay loam containing numerous small dark mineral concretions. 

17 inches +, highly mottled yellowish-brown, gray, and light brownish-gray 
slightly plastic and sticky silty clay loam containing numerous small 
dark mineral concretions. 

Locally there are a few swales and depressions. Some of the soil, 
especially that in the depressions, is semiswampy a large part of the 
year. These areas support a swampegrass vegetation and contain 
numerous crayfish holes. Although the flood plains in the Triassic 
shale and sandstone area appear to be quite wide, true first bottom 
soils occupy a relatively small part of them. 

The soil is strongly acid in reaction, apparently fairly high in 
organic matter, and moderately well supplied with plant. nutrients. 
Because of the poor aeration ah the soil, however, the availability of 
the plant nutrients to most crops is restricted. The soil is readily 
Ltieieis to water and has a high water-supplying capacity, but the 

Ae water table restricts plant-root development and circulation 
of air. 

Use suitability Probably 15 to 25 percent of the soil is in forest, 
and practically all of the cleared land is in permanent pasture. 

In its present condition, this soil is not suitable for the common 
crops of the county. It is moderately well suited to pasture. It sup- 
poe a poorer quality of pasture than Rowland silt loam because it 

as poorer drainage, which causes poorer aeration and lower capacit, 
to supply plant nutrients. Sedges and reeds persist unless the soil is 
artificially drained. Open ditches are most commonly used for arti- 
ficial drainage. If drained, reclaimed, and adequately limed and 
fertilized, the pastures could be greatly improved in quantity and 
quality of forage. For a more detailed discussion on use and manage- 
ment, see management group 10. 


Braddock stony loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Be).— 
This soil is characterized by a light-colored, stony surface soil and a 
red subsoil. It is a well-drained deep soil developed from very old 
colluvial rock and soil materials that rolled and washed from mountain 
slopes underlain by arkosic quartzite. In most places the colluvium 
has spread a considerable distance over the lower parts of the mountain 
slopes and has covered the original land surface. The soil occurs in 
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moderately large areas in the Bull Run Mountain-Baldwin Ridge 
area in close association with the Thurmont, Dyke, and other Brad- 
dock soils. The largest concentration is on the eastern slope of the 
Bull Run Mountains between New Baltimore and Thorofare Gap. 
few slopes are between 2 and 7 percent. Internal drainage is medium, 
and runoff is medium to rapid. Although the soil is slightly to severel 
sheet eroded, more than 50 percent is only moderately sheet eroded. 
A few shallow gullies occur locally. 

Profile description: 

0 to 5 inches, brown or yellowish-brown very friable granular stony loam; 
abundant rounded or subangular quartzite pebbles and cobbles on the 
surface and in the soil. 

5 to 11 inches, reddish-brown friable granular stony heavy loam. 

11 to 20 inches, red friable to firm clay loam containing a few rocks; breaks 
into small blocky pieces. 

20 to 50 inches, dark-red, friable when moist but slightly sticky when wet, 
sandy clay loam containing numerous rocks; breaks into small, blocky 
pieces that are easily crushed. 

50 inches +, predominantly red, streaked with brownish yellow, friable 
sandy clay loam containing an abundance of rocks, which may make up 
50 to 70 percent of the material. 


Slight changes in surface texture, in the color of the subsoil, and in 
thickness of the soil layers locally occur. Small knobs of soils under- 
lain by mica schist protrude here and there. The number of rocks 
on the surface and in the soil is variable, and small eroded areas with 
reddish-brown clay loam surface soils are numerous. Except for its 
stone content, the soil resembles the Culpeper and Wadesboro soils. 
Where it adjoins the Wadesboro soil, boundaries are rather arbitraril 
placed. ‘The soil is readily distinguished from the associated Elioa 
soils because of the scarcity of mica flakes in its profile. It is dis- 
peeu cee from the closely associated Thurmont soils by its red 
subsoil. 

The soil is strongly to extremely acid in reaction and has low 
supplies of organic matter and plant nutrients. The surface soil 
loses organic matter rapidly under cultivation and, as ao result, is 
almost white when dry. The soil absorbs water readily, retains 
moisture well, and allows free circulation of water and free penetration 
of plant roots. The scarcity of plant nutrients is traceable to the 
original scarcity of these materials in the parent rock and to the long 
and severe leaching of the soil. Because of the stones, tilth is only 
fair to poor. 

Use suitability —Probably 75 to 80 percent of this soil has been 
cleared at one time or another. About 30 percent of the cleared land 
has since been abandoned and is now lying idle in various stages of 
pine reforestation. The part that is now in agricultural use is about 
equally divided between crops and pasture. 

The soil is fairly well suited to crops and pasture, but low fertility 
and stoniness limit its usefulness. Large amounts of lime and 
fertilizer and adequate additions of organic matter are needed for 
satisfactory yields of the common farm crops. Alfalfa and red clover 
would require heavier applications of lime and fertilizer. The soil is 
used and managed much the same as Culpeper fine sandy loam, 
rolling phase, and crop yields are about the same for the two soils. 
This soil is not so readily restored to productivity as the Fauquier 
or Eubanks soils but appears to be responsive to good management 
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practices and to retain the improvements gained from them. For a 
more detailed discussion on use and management, see management 
group 5. 


Braddock very stony loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Bf).—This soil differs from Braddock stony loam, rolling phase, 
primarily in having considerably more quartzite cobbles, boulders, and 
pebbles on the surface and in the soil profile. The stones practically 
prevent cultivation (pl. 1, A). The most extensive areas of soil are 
in close association with Braddock stony loam, rolling phase, and the 
Thurmont soils on the slopes of the Bull Run Mountains. A few 
slopes are less than 7 percent. There is considerable variation in 
degree of accelerated sheet erosion, but most of the soil is moderately 
sheet eroded. Gullies are not common. 

Use suitability—Practically all of this soil was at one time cleared 
for agricultural use. At least 50 percent of the land once cleared is 
now lying idle in various stages of pine reforestation. The remaining 
land is in permanent pasture. 

Because of its high stone content, this soil is unsuited to crops but 
well suited to permanent pasture (pl. 1, B). Good pastures can be 
established and maintained through the proper use of lime and 
fertilizer. Weed control by clipping is di ale For a discussion 
of use and management, see management group 12. 


Brandywine loam, hilly phase (14 to 25 percent. slopes) (Bl).—This 
shallow excessively drained brown soil occurs on hilly to steep uplands 
in the northern part of the county. It occurs on slopes of deeply cut 
stream valleys and on slopes of mountainsides or hillsides. “This 
phase is widely distributed and is the most extensive soil in the 
county. Areas are rather large and elongated and occur in close 
association with other members of the Brandywine series, with the 
Chester and Belvoir soils, and with the three mapping units of stony 
land derived from acidic rock. 

Because of the steepness of slope, the runoff is rapid to very rapid. 
Locally, this soil is known as sandy land because of the large amount 
of coarse sand left from the weathering of the parent granite and 
granite gneiss. Most of the soil has had about 25 to 75 percent of 
the original surface soil removed by accelerated erosion, and locally 
a few shallow gullics have developed. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown to brown very friable loam containing a 
few small angular fragments of granite and quartz. 

8 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown to light yellowish-brown friable loam or sandy 
loam containing weathered pieces of granite that make up as much as 
25 percent of the soil mass, 

18 inches +, a mixture of yellowish-brown very friable sandy loam and 
pieces of weathered granite; the granite fragments become more numer- 


ous with increasing depth; this layer grades into more solid bedrock of 
granite and granitic gneiss, 


As mapped, the phase includes small, elongated areas of the Chester 
and Catoctin soils underlain by narrow inclusions of greenstone schist 
in granite and small areas of the Eubanks soils underlain by massive 
greenstone dikes in granite. These inclusions occur chiefly in the 


western part of the granite belt. Some of the Brandywine soil in 
the Blue Ridge and the isolated outlying mountains and hills has a 
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surface soil much darker brown than usual that resembles the Porters 
loam of other areas. Areas near Wilson’s Store and west of Conde 
appear to be lower in plant nutrients, lighter colored, and coarser 
textured than typical. These resemble somewhat Louisburg sandy 
loam. All of these inclusions are very small. 

This hilly phase is generally moderately to strongly acid and 
rather low in organic matter. It includes occasional outcrops of 
solid rock. As a rule, the soil is thinner and more sandy near the 
bedrock outcrops. Stones and outcrops are common on the surface 
but are seldom sufficiently numerous to interfere with cultivation. 
The porous friable soil permits easy penetration of plant roots, free 
movement of air and water, and rapid internal drainage. 

Use suitabilityBetween 65 and 80 percent of the soil has been 
cleared. A little more than half of this is now cultivated, and the 
rest is chiefly in permanent pasture (pl. 2, A). Very little of the 
Fash land is idle. Mountain areas and isolated places remain in 
orest. 

A number of characteristics make this soil poorly suited to cultiva- 
tion. It occurs on hilly slopes and is generally shallow to bedrock. 
Thus, it has a limited capacity to provide water for plant growth, is 
readily susceptible to erosion when cultivated, and 1s poorly suited 
to the use of large machinery. Although it absorbs water readily, as 
compared with most hilly soils of the county, and apparently stores 
water fairly well, its shallowness limits the storage capacity. For a 
shallow soil, however, it seems to be unusually well supplied with 
plant nutrients and is productive of cultivated crops in seasons of 
sufficient rainfall. Crops will withstand short dry spells but suffer 
during longer droughts. The fairly high level of fertility seems to 
be directly related to the nature of the underlying rock and granite. 

Because of the hilly slopes, general inaccessibility, and difficulty in 
controlling runoff and erosion under cultivation, permanent pasture 
is generally the best use for this soil. Under proper management, 
including adequate liming and fertilization, carefully controlled 
grazing, and adequate weed control, the soil can be rather easily 
maintained in good bluegrass sod. Lespedeza and clovers also grow 
well, although they seem to be more sensitive to the dry spells in 
summer. For a detailed discussion of use and management, see 
management group 13. 


Brandywine loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Bm).— 
This phase differs from Brandywine loam, hilly phase, in occupying 
milder slopes on rolling ridgetops and near the foot of stronger slopes. 
Other differences commonly exist, such as slightly thicker surface and 
subsurface layers, less stones and solid rock outcrops, and less runoff. 
The soil is associated principally with the Chester and other Brandy- 
wine soils. Areas of Chester loam, rolling phase, too small to show 
on the map are included in places. 

This ail is only slightly to moderately sheet eroded. A few shal- 
low gullies occur locally. The surface soil is normally a yellowish- 
brown to brown very friable loam. The subsurface layer is a yellow- 
ish-brown very friable or sandy loam containing many fragments of 
weathered granite. 
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Use suitability About 80 percent of this phase has been cleared. 
A few areas are now idle, but most of the cleared land is about equally 
divided between crops and pasture (pl. 2, B). 

This phase is fairly well suited to the production of the common 
crops. It is more retentive of soil moisture, less subject to excessive 
runoff and erosion, more accessible to farm machinery, and wider in 
its adaptation to most farm crops than Brandywine loam, hilly phase. 
Although it is naturally fertile, it responds to good management 
practices. Because of the shallowness and associated droughtiness 
of this soil, satisfactory yields of some crops, especially corn, are 
largely dependent on sufficient moisture during the growing season. 
Good management practices should include adequate liming, ferti- 
lization, and return of organic matter to the soil. The last-named 
practice, used with contour cultivation, will aid in increasing the 
moisture-holding capacity of the soil. For a discussion of use and 
management, see management group 9. 


Brandywine loam, steep phase (25 percent + slopes) (Bn).—This 
soil occurs in the northwestern part of the county. It differs from 
Brandywine loam, hilly phase, primarily in occupying steeper slopes. 
It is also slightly shallower to hanrock and contains more loose and 
solid rock outcrops. Practically all of this phase is on steep mountain 
slopes in the Blue Ridge and on associated outlying mountains and 
foothills underlain by granitic rocks (pl. 3, A). It occupies rather 
large elongated areas in association with other Brandywine soils and 
with areas of the various stony land types derived from acidic rock. 
It is characterized by a yellowish-brown to brown very friable loam 
surface soil and a yellowish-brown very friable sandy loam subsurface 
layer containing many fragments of weathered granite. 

Use euitability About 50 to 60 percent of this soil is in cutover 
hardwood forest. The cleared areas are used almost entirely for 
permanent pasture. 

This phase is unsuited to cultivated crops because of steep relief, 
very rapid runoff, susceptibility to erosion, shallowness, droughtiness, 
and poor accessibility to farm machinery. However, it is moderately 
well suited to permanent pasture. Pasture management practices are 
‘the same as for the hilly phase, but yields are slightly less. For a 
discussion of use and management, see management group 14. 


Brandywine loam-Eubanks silt loam, hilly phases (14 to 25 percent 
slopes) (Bk).—This complex consists of an association of the hilly 
phases of Brandywine loam and Eubanks silt loam. Brandywine 
soils occur on about 60 percent of the area, and the Eubanks soils on 
40 percent. This complex is closely associated with the Brandywine, 
Montalto, and Chester soils in the northern part of the ou. It 
is underlain by granite and gneiss profusely intruded by dikes of 
diabase or greenstone. Sheet erosion is moderate. There are no 
gullies. Runoff is rapid, and internal drainage is medium to rapid. 

The Brandywine soil, overlying granite and granitic gneiss, has a 
dark yellowish-brown to brown very friable loam surface soil and a 
yellowish-brown friable stony sandy loam subsurface horizon. A 
reddish-brown friable silt loam surface soil and a red firm clay loam 
subsoil characterize the Eubanks soil, which is underlain by massive 
greenstone or diabase. 
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Use suitability Practically all of this complex was cleared and is 
now used for permanent pasture. The complex is not suited to culti- 
vation, because of steepness of slope, poor accessibility to farm 
machinery, poor water-supplying capacity, and susceptibility to 
excessive runoff and erosion. Because of ne relatively high fertility 
of the included soils, good pastures can be rather easily established 
and maintained. Pasture management is similar to that on Brandy- 
wine loam, hilly phase. For a discussion of use and management, 
see management group 13. 


Brandywine gritty loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Bh).—This phase differs from the Brandywine loam soils principally 
in having @ coarser texture. It is derived from granitic rocks, chiefly 
coarse-textured granite and granite gneiss. This soil is more or less 
restricted to a north and south belt, 3 to 5 miles in width, in the western 
part of the county (pl. 3, B). It is associated with other Brandywine 
soils and with the Chester and Myersville. A few slopes of less than 
7 percent are included. Internal drainage is rapid and surface runoff 
is medium to rapid. Although erosion ranges from slight to severe, 
more than 80 percent of this phase has lost only 25 to 75 percent of its 
original surface soil through accelerated erosion. Gullies occur 
locally in scattered areas. 
Profile description: 


0 to 7 inches, dark yellowish-brown to dark-brown loose gritty loam; the 
grittiness is due to an abundance of small angular quartz fragments that 
comprise up to 20 percent of this layer. 

7 to 30 inches, strong-brown to yellowish-red friable gritty loam; small 
angular quartz fragments are more abundant than in the layer above; 
the finer material contains a considerable amount of small mica flakes. 

30 inches +, highly weathered coarse-grained granite that crumbles under 
slight pressure; in places this material has retained the original structure, 
texture, and color of the unweathered rock. 


The soil varies from place to place, principally in color of the surface 
soil, depth to bedrock, and content of quartz fragments. In some 
fields the finer textured materials of the surface layer have washed 
away and left the coarser quartz fragments. Some areas, especially 
near Cresthill, are heavier in the subsoil and are browner in color 
throughout the profile. Small areas underlain by fine-grained 
schistose granite resemble the silt loams of the Myersville and 
Brandywine series. 

This soil is locally called hominy land. It is strongly acid and 
rather low in organic matter and plant nutrients. Water-supplying 
capacity is very poor. The soil is very permeable and allows easy 
penetration of plant roots, air, and moisture. Ordinarily, tilth is 
good. A few stones and an occasional large flat. bedrock outcrop are 
characteristic but do not interfere with cultivation. 

Use suitability —An estimated 50 to 70 percent of this phase was 
cleared; of this probably 30 to 40 percent is now idle and reverting to 
forest or is unimproved pasture. In general this soil supports a lower 
type of agriculture than Brandywine loam, rolling phase, and farmers 
recognize the superiority of the latter. The relatively high content 
of quartz fragments in the gritty loam gives rise to a looser and more 
porous soil, and the rate of water absorption is high. However, the 
gritty loam has less capacity to retain moisture and supply it to crops 
and has less inherent fertility than the Brandywine loam. Yields are 
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less, and problems of management are greater. Productivity is not 
easily restored to areas that have remained idle for a considerable 
time. 

Despite its shallowness, fairly low level of fertility, and very poor 
water-supplying capacity, crop production is considered to be the 
best use for this soil. The soil can be conserved rather easily and be 
made more productive under proper management. For a detailed 
discussion of use and management, see management group 9. 


Brandywine gritty loam, hilly phase (14 to 25 percent slopes) 
(Bg).—This phase differs from Brandywine gritty loam, rolling phase, 
chiefly in occupying steeper slopes. It is also, but less noticeably, 
shallower to bedrock, lighter in color, coarser in texture, and more 
stony. It occurs in moderately large elongated areas that are as- 
sociated chiefly with Brandywine gritty loam, rolling phase, and the 
various stony land types from acidic rock (pl. 3, B). Accelerated sheet 
erosion ranges from almost none to severe, but more than 75 percent 
of the soil is moderately sheet eroded. A few gullies, both shallow 
and deep, occur locally. The soil is fairly uniform. 

Use suriability—Most of this phase was cleared, and of the cleared 
land about 70 percent is now in pasture, 15 percent in cultivation, and 
15 percent in land left idle. 

Because of shallowness, steepness, droughtiness, rapid runoff, 
pare pepe to erosion, and poor accessibility, this soil is poorly 
suited to cultivated crops. It is moderately well suited to permanent 
pastures, but. these tend to be relatively unproductive during dry 
weather. Pastures are inferior to those on Brandywine loam, hilly 
phase, because of the lower natural fertility and lower moisture- 
holding capacity of the gritty loam soil. 

The phase needs adequate lime and fertilizer for the satisfactory 
growth of desirable pasture grasses. For a discussion of use and 
management, see management group 13. 


Brandywine silt loam, hilly phase (14 to 25 percent slopes) (Bo).— 
This is the shallow excessively dramed brown soil developed over 
dikes of schistose greenstone that intrude granite. It occurs on 
hilly slopes in the lower northwestern part of the county in association 
with Chester silt loam, Chester-Brandywine silt loams, Eubanks loam, 
and other Brandywine soils. The most extensive areas are in the 
Glenora Valley and north of Cresthill. Internal drainage and runoff 
are rapid. The soil differs from Brandywine loam mainly in contain- 
ing less silt and more sand, in being browner and more friable, and in 
being underlain by different parent material. 

Profile description: 

0 to 9 inches, brown to dark-brown mellow silt loam, 

9 to 20 inches, strong-brown to dark reddish-brown friable silt loam; abundant 
small, finely divided mica flakes and a few small quartz fragments; 
has the appearance of highly weathered rock when in place. 

20 inches +, strong-brown highly weathered and disintegrated schist material 
of an originally basic nature; abundant small quartz fragments; ex- 
tremely friable and micaceous; varies from a loam to fine sandy loam 
in lower part and grades into solid bedrock at varying depths; material 
clearly exhibits the original rock texture and structure. 


The horizons of the soil are not well defined. By far, most of the 
soil has developed from residuum weathered from dikes of schistose 
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greenstone that intrude granite, but small local areas appear to be 
underlain by schist, granite gneiss, or mixed greenstone schist, granite 
schist, or gneiss. An important variation occurs near Scuffleburg 
where the underlying schistose rocks appear to be of sedimentary 
origin and resemble the rocks underlying the Hazel, Manor, and 
Elioak silt loam soils. Here the soil is a little lighter colored and 
contains more rock fragments, but otherwise it resembles the typical 
soil. Areas of this phase underlain by massive coarse-grained granite 
occur in places, but they are too small to be shown separately on the 
map. Small areas of Brandywine silt loam, hilly phase, are included. 

The soil is strongly acid in reaction, apparently moderately well 
supplied with organic matter, and relatively high in content of plant 
nutrients. It is highly permeable, highly absorptive of water, and 
allows free downward movement of plant roots and free movement 
of moisture and air throughout the profile. Tilth conditions are 
excellent. Loose surface stones occur only occasionally, and solid 
rock outcrops are small and inextensive. On the unfavorable side, 
however, the water-holding capacity is poor, and the soil dries out 
rapidly in periods of low Tanta The soil responds to good manage- 
ment; but, as for most shallow soils, its capacity to accumulate and 
preserve plant nutrients supplied through good management practices 
is low. It is also very susceptible to both sheet and gully erosion. 
Steepness of slope; rapid runoff; the silty deflocculated condition of 
the soil material; the usual absence of rock fragments; and the general 
use of the soil for cultivated crops are factors that make the soil so 
erodible. 

Use suitability Practically all of the phase is cleared and used 
for crops or pasture. Largely because of the hilly relief, rapid runoff, 
susceptibility to erosion, poor accessibility to farm machinery, shal- 
lowness, and droughtiness, the soil is not considered suitable for crops. 
It is fairly well suited to permanent pasture if properly managed. 
Good pasture management should include adequate liming and fertil- 
ization and careful control of grazing and weeds in order to maintain 
a good sod. For a discussion of use and management, see manage- 
ment group 13. 


Brandywine silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Bp).— 
This phase differs from Brandywine silt loam, hilly phase, chiefly in 
having milder slopes. It is characteristically on rolling narrow crests, 
ridges, divides, and slopes in close association with the hilly phase 
and the Myersville soils. It occurs in small elongated areas in the 
lower northwestern part of the county. Accelerated sheet erosion 
ranges from slight to moderate, but about 95 percent of the soil is 
moderately sheet eroded. A few gullies, both deep and shallow, 
occur Toca 

Use suitability Practically all of this phase is cleared and used 
for crops. Generally, the crops and yields are similar to those on 
Brandywine loam, rolling phase. 

The soil is fairly well suited to the common crops if properly man- 
aged. Because of milder relief, runoff is less and the water holding 
capacity is greater than for Brandywine silt loam, hilly phase. The 
soil, however, is susceptible to accelerated erosion, and contour tillage 
and stripcropping should be used when practicable to control runoff 
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and conserve moisture. A moderately long rotation that includes 
legumes and adequate liming and fertilization are necessary for con- 
tinued moderately high yields of crops. For discussion of use and 
management, see Management group 9. 


Bucks silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Br).— 
This soil is characterized by its dark reddish-brown (with a purplish 
cast) subsoil and brown surface soil. It is a moderately deep well- 
drained upland soil developed over Triassic red shale and sandstone. 
Tt occurs throughout the Triassic plain in the southern part of the 
county in close association with the Penn, Calverton, Wadesboro, 
and Croton soils. The soil typically occupies moderately large areas 
on broad undulating ridges that adjoin the Penn soils on more sloping 
land. It resembles the closely associated Penn soils in color but 
differs in having a heavier textured, denser, and thicker subsoil and 
a greater depth to bedrock. Both of these soils have inherited their 
common color from the parent rock. A few areas of this soil have 
slopes of less than 2 percent. Runoff is slow to medium, and internal 
drainage is medium. Sheet erosion ranges from slight to moderate, 
and gullies are practically absent. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, brown friable granular silt loam that has a few small rounded 
quartz pebbles on the surface and in the soil. 

8 to 21 inches, reddish-brown friable silty clay loam that breaks into small 
blocky pieces; contains a few small fragments of weathered shale. 

21 to 32 inches, dark reddish-brown (with a purplish cast) friable heavy 
silty clay loam or silty clay; readily breaks into smal! blocky pieces 
that are firm when moist and hard when dry; contains a few small 
fragments of weathered shale. 

32 inches +, highly weathered dark-red Triassic shale exhibiting the original 
platy structure of the shale; contains some dark reddish-brown friable 
silt loam soil material between the layers of shale; grades into more 
consolidated bedrock with increasing depth. 

This soil varies considerably in physical characteristics and in 
origin. The depth to bedrock may vary from 18 to more than 40 
inches. The surface soil varies from a brown or light brown where 
only slightly eroded to a reddish brown where erosion and cultivation 
have resulted in the mixing of the subsoil and remaining surface 
soil. The soil, where overlying interbedded or mixed shale and 
diabase, is much deeper and redder than normal and contains small 
black concretions in the lower subsoil. Locally, small areas totaling 
about 500 acres are included; they have a loam surface texture and 
are underlain by fine-grained sandstone. 

In many places the soil occupies small areas in depressions or along 
small drainageways. Here the soil consists mainly of colluvium 
washed or sloughed from surrounding areas of the Penn or Bucks 
soils. In most places, this colluvium is deposited to a considerable 
thickness over areas of Croton or Calverton soils and the lower parts 
of the soil may show slight mottling. Most of these colluvial areas 
are flooded by runoff from the adjoining areas during heavy rains, 
but they are waterlogged for only a relatively short time. However, 
drowning of seeds and heaving of plants often result during prolonged 
extremely wet seasons, This variation, although probably as pro- 
ductive as the normal soil in dry seasons, is more difficult to work 
because of greater wetness and slower drying in spring. 
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The soil is strongly to very strongly acid in reaction and moderately 
low in plant nutrients, but apparently fairly high in organic-matter 
content. Its only fair natural fertility can be traced directly to the 
scarcity of plant nutrients in the parent rock. The soil absorbs water 
readily and stores it fairly well and is permeable to air and plant roots. 
It possesses good physical properties, is very responsive to good 
management practices, and can be brought to and kept at a fairly 
high level of productivity. Removal of organic matter, lime, and 
plant nutrients by leaching is not great. Tuilth is good, and the soil 
is easily cultivated with heavy machinery. 

Use suitability—Practically all of this phase was cleared and is 
now in cultivation, although a few areas are idle or in pasture. 

The soil is well suited to the growing of the common crops if properly 
managed. The range of crop adaptation is limited somewhat because 
of somewhat low fertility and high acidity. The soil needs heavy 
applications of lime and fertilizer to grow crops such as alfalfa satis- 
factorily. Among the many important good management practices 
are the proper choice and rotation of crops, growing of lesurice: 
return of organic matter to the soil, and judicious use of amendments. 
Under good management, however, the soil is less productive than 
the undulating phases of Fauquier and Chester silt loams. For a 
more detailed discussion on use and management, sce management 
group 4. 

Calverton silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) 
(Ca).—This light-colored imperfectly drained moderately deep upland 
soil developed over Triassic red shale and sandstone. It occurs in 
irregular-sized elongated areas. It is associated chiefly with the 
Penn, Croton, Bucks, and Wadesboro soils in the southern part of 
the county on the Triassic plain. A few areas have slopes of less 
than 2 percent. Internal drainage and runoff are slow. Sheet 
erosion ranges from none to moderate; more than three-fourths of the 
soil is only slightly sheet eroded. Gullies are not characteristic of 
this soil. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown very friable silt loam. 

10 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown friable to firm silty clay loam that breaks 
into small blocky pieces; contains a few small dark concretions and 
quartz pebbles. 

20 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown, slightly mottled with strong brown and 
light brownish-gray, heavy silty clay loam or silty clay; firm when 
moist and plastic when wet; contains a few small dark mineral concre- 
tions and quartz pebbles. 

42 inches +, mottled light yellowish-brown, reddish-yellow, and pale-yellow 
firm silty clay (highly weathered shale); grades into more solid and less 
weathered shale with increasing depth. 


The depth to weathered shale varies considerably. In many 
places the subsoil is thicker and the depth to weathered shale may be 
50 inches or more. Small areas with a thinner subsoil and shallower 
depth to weathered shale than normal are also included. The surface 
texture is locally a fine sandy loam or loam where the parent rock is 
sandstone rather than shale. Although the color of the surface soil is 
consistently uniform, the subsoil is locally browner than normal. 
The areas with browner subsoils have better drainage and typically 
occur where the soil adjoins and grades into areas of the Bucks or 
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Wadesboro soils. Some small depressed areas at the heads of drains 
are more poorly drained and have more mottled, heavier, and more 
plastic subsoils. Small areas resembling the Croton soil are included 
in places, Small, rounded, pink and white quartz gravel is locally 
strewn on the surface and in the soil. Where abundant enough to 
antes with cultivation, the gravel is indicated on the map by a 
symbol. 

The soil is very strongly to extremely acid in reaction and low in 
organic-matter and plant-nutrient content. Some organic matter 
occurs in the upper inch or two of the virgin surface soil, but this 
quickly disappears after cultivation. Air permeability is only fair, 
and water percolation is restricted somewhat by the dense subsoil. 
Nevertheless, water is readily absorbed and well retained. Tilth is 
good, and the soil can be worked under a fairly wide range of moisture 
conditions. Because of favorable relief, the accessibility to farm 
machinery is good. The fluctuating water table is fairly high during 
the wetter periods of the year; consequently, the depth of root pen- 
etration is limited, and the soil is rather poorly aerated during part 
of the growing season. 

Use suitability. An estimated 75 percent of the soil has been cleared; 
about 20 percent of this is now idle, and the rest is about equally 
divided between crops and pasture. 

If properly managed the soil is fairly well suited to the common 
crops. Itis not wall adapted to alfalfa and other deep-rooted legumes. 
Low inherent fertility, high acidity, and moderately poor aeration are 
its worst features. Artificial dramage would be expected to broaden 
the use suitability and increase production. The soil is suited to 
intensive use if the organic-matter, lime, and fertility levels are main- 
tained with crop residues, green manure, barnyard manure, lime, and 
commercial fertilizers. 

The present use and management of the soil and the yields obtained 
vary considerably. Where the soil is associated with the Wadesboro 
soils in the northwestern pee of the Triassic belt, a subsistence type 
of farming is generally followed. Here approximately half of the soil 
is in forest, and most of the rest is farmed only occasionally. No 
systematic rotation is followed, and little is done to improve the land. 

In the central part of the Triassic belt, the soil is associated mainly 
with the Penn and Bucks soils. Dairy farming predominates in this 
area, and most of the soil is cleared, used for crops, and farmed under 
fairly good management practices. For a more detailed discussion 
on use and management, see management group 7. 


Catlett silt loam, eroded undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) 
(Cb).—This well-drained upland soil developed over bluish-gray baked 
Triassic shale. It is characterized by its grayish color and shallow 
profile. The conspicuous grayish color distinguishes it from the closely 
associated Penn soils, which it resembles in most other internal charac- 
teristics. Other associated soils belong to the Zion, Iredell, Croton, 
and Kelly series. 

This Catlett soil is typically in rather narrow elongated strips that 
adjoin the Penn on one side and the Iredell or Zion soils on the other. 
It occurs in the southern part of the county in the Triassic plain alon 
the contact zone between Triassic shale and intrusions of coarse-graine 
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Triassic diabase. A few slopes are between 7 and 14 percent. Runoff 
and internal drainage are medium. Sheet erosion varies from slight 
to moderate, and a few shallow gullies occur locally. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light brownish-gray when dry and grayish-brown when wet, 
very friable floury silt loam containing small fragments of baked shale. 

8 to 14 inches, gray, mingled with grayish-brown, friable heavy silt loam con- 
taining numerous fragments of baked shale. 

14 inches +, weathered, gray, baked shale; grayish-brown and gray friable 
silt loam soil material between the layers of shale. 

Small areas of the soil oceupy depressed positions and are imper- 
fectly to poorly drained. These areas are indicated on the map by 
wet-spot symbols. Small scattered areas have thin silty clay loam 
subsoils and are deeper to bedrock than normal. Other areas are 
stonier and shallower to bedrock than normal. Very narrow strips 
of the soil, too small to show on the map, are included in places with 
the Penn and Zion soils. The amount of shale on the surface and in 
the soil varies considerably and in some places is enough to interfere 
with tillage. Outcrops of solid rock are not common. Locally, small 
areas of this soil overlie material similar to that in the subsoil of the 
Iredell soils. 

The soil is very strongly to extremely acid in reaction and poorly 
supplied with plant nutrients and organic matter. It has a poor 
water-supplying capacity. The natural shallowness results principally 
from the extreme fardiese of the parent shale and its resistance to 
weathering. Wherea part of the original surface soil has been removed 
by erosion, subsequent cultivation brings rather large quantities of 
baked shale to the surface. This shale, unlike that underlying the 
Penn soils, does not weather readily to soil material. 

Largely because of the relatively high shale content in the plowlayer, 
tilth is only fair, but the soil has favorable relief and is accessible to 
all types of farm machinery. Water and air penetrate and circulate 
freely, but the downward growth of plant roots is somewhat limited 
by the shallow depth to bedrock. 

Use suitability Probably 70 to 75 percent of this soil was cleared. 
An estimated 65 percent of the cleared land is now in crops, and 30 
pa in pasture. About 5 percent is lying idle. The idle land is 
argely old meadows and poor pastures that are reverting to forest. 

The soil is only fairly well suited to crops, pasture, or forest, but it 
can be used for common crops if properly managed. It is not suited 
to alfalfa or other deep-rooted legumes. The soil needs rather large 
applications of lime, complete fertilizer, and organic matter. A crop 
rotation should be used that will add humus and increase the moisture- 
holding capacity. When cropped, the soil is used and managed like 
the closely associated Penn soils. For @ more detailed discussion on 
use and management, see management group 8. 


Catoctin silt loam, hilly phase (14 to 25 percent slopes) (Cd).— 
This is a shallow light-colored excessively drained upland soil that 
developed over all three varieties of greenstone. It occupies hilly 
slopes produced by deep dissection of an original plain and also occurs 
in the Bis Ridge, Rappahannock, Pignut, and less prominent moun- 
tains and hills that project above the general upland level (pl. 4, A). 
The soil occupies rather large cloneated areas in close association with 
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other Catoctin soils, the Fauquier and Myersville-Orange soils, and 

the stony land types from basic rocks. It is one of the more exten- 

sive soils of the county. Internal drainage and runoff are rapid. 
Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown to brown very friable floury silt loam 
containing a few scattered fragments of greenstone and quartz, 

7 to 14 inches, brown to strong-brown friable heavy silt loam; breaks into 
weakly cemented small blocky pieces and contains highly weathered, 
easily crumbled, soft greenstone-schist fragments. 

14 inches +, soft, highly weathered and partially disintegrated greenstone 
schist; yellowish brown with a greenish cast; friable brown silt loam 
soil material has developed between the cleavage planes of the weath- 
ered rock; grades into more solid greenstone bedrock. 


Except for being consistently shallow in depth to weathered rock, 
the soil is quite variable in profile characteristics. Where the soil is 
underlain by agglomerate greenstone, the profile is much shallower, 
is lighter colored (more gray and less red), and has considerably more 
rock outcrops and loose stone scattered on the surface and throughout 
the soil. The agglomerate type of greenstone occurs in the moun- 
tains and prominent hills along the western border of the central 
greenstone belt. The soil in many places has browner surface soils 
and shallow yellowish-red silty clay loam subsoils. 

Where the underlying greenstone rock contains bands, stringers, or 
inclusions of quartzite or mica gneiss, the soil may have a loam sur- 
face texture. Small scattered areas of shallow Fauquier soils occur 
but are too small to show on the map. 

This phase is strongly acid throughout its profile. It appears to 
be aon supplied with organic matter but possesses moderate fer- 
tility. Its capacity to conserve plant nutrients, organic matter, and 
moisture supplied through aeed management is rather low. The 
soil absorbs water readily, but its water retaining and supplying 
capacities are poor. Its permeability to roots, moisture, and air is 
excellent, although larger roots do not penetrate to any great depth. 
A scattering of loose rock and an occasional rock outcrop occur on 
the surface and are indicated by symbols.on the map. 

Most cleared areas of the soil have had much of the loose rock re- 
moved, and many fences have been constructed from the rock. 
Where the soil is sufficiently free of loose surface stones and solid 
outcrops, tilth is good. Approximately 85 percent of this phase is 
slightly eroded; sheet and gully erosion are severe on the rest. 

se suitability.—A bout 25 to 40 percent of the soilisin cutover forest 
(pl. 14, A), approximately 10 percent is idle, and the rest is in perma- 
nent pasture. There are a few small areas, mainly severely eroded, 
that have been or are now cultivated with poor success. 

Largely because of the hilly relief, rapid runoff, susceptibility to 
erosion, poor accessibility to farm machinery, shallowness, and 
droughtiness, the soil is not considered suited to crops. It is fairl 
well suited to permanent pasture if properly managed. Good stands 
of bluegrass and white clover can be established and maintained by 
applying adequate quantities of lime and fertilizer (pl. 6, B). Yields, 
however, decline rapidly during the dry late-summer months. The 
adequate and regular liming of this soil for pasture is particularly 
important. For a discussion of use and management, see manage- 
ment group 13. 
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Catoctin silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Ce).— 
This phase differs from Catoctin silt loam, hilly phase, chiefly in hav- 
ing milder slopes. In addition, it is generally deeper to bedrock and 
less eroded. It occurs on rolling ridgetops and in areas near the foot 
of steeper slopes. It is associated principally with other Catoctin 
soils and with the Fauquier and Myersville-Orange soils. Acceler- 
ated sheet erosion ranges from slight to moderate, but more than 
three-fourths of the soil is moderately sheet eroded. A few shallow 
gullies occur meow The surface soil is usually a yellowish-brown 
to brown very friable floury silt loam; and the subsurface layer is a 
strong-brown friable silty clay loam. Locally the soil has a thin 
yellowish-red silty clay loam or clay loam subsoil. 

Use suitability—Probably 75 to 85 percent of this soil has been 
cleared, and about 55 percent of this is now in cultivation, 40 percent 
in permanent pasture, and 5 percent in idle land. A moderately 
long rotation of corn, hay, and pasture is generally used. 

his rolling phase is fairly well suited to common crops and is 
moderately well suited to permanent pasture. Compared with 
Catoctin silt loam, hilly phase, the soil has slower runoff, is less sus- 
ceptible to erosion, has a greater moisture-supplying capacity, and is 
more accessible to heavy farm machinery. Although naturally 
moderately fertile, it responds well to good management. Contour 
tillage or striperopping should be used to control erosion, minimize 
soil loss, and aid in retaining moisture for plant growth. If consistent 
with farm management, close-growing crops should be grown pre- 
dominantly or entirely. Although the soil can be used for the culti- 
vated crops, the pastured areas probably should remain in pasture. 
The soil needs pei liming, fertilization, and return of organic 
matter for satisfactory crop growth. For a discussion of use and 
management, see management group 9. 


Catoctin silt loam, eroded steep phase (25 -- percent slopes) (Cc).— 
This phase differs from Catoctin silt loam, hilly phase, chiefly in having 
steeper slopes, in being more stony, and in having a shallower profile 
because of very rapid runoff and resulting erosion. It occurs largely 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains and isolated mountains in the central 
greenstone belt (pl. 4, A). The surface soil, normally a light yellowish- 
brown very friable floury silt loam, is underlain by a brown to strong- 
brown friable stony heavy silt loam subsurface layer. 

Use suitability—tThe soil is only fairly well suited to permanent 
pasture. Because of its steep slopes, it has a very poor moisture- 
cupplying capacity and is less productive than Catoctin silt loam, 
hilly phase. It needs adequate ae and fertilizer, weed control, and 
carefully controlled grazing for satisfactory production. For a dis- 
cussion of use and management, see management group 14. 


Chester loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Cn).— 
This is a moderately deep well-drained brown soil derived principally 
from granite and granite gneiss. It occurs in the northern part of 
the county on undulating ridgetops, chiefly in association with other 
Chester soils, Brandywine soils, and Belvoir soils (pl. 4, B). Runoff 
is medium; internal drainage is medium to nt because of the rather 
high topographic position and the permeable soil and substratum. 
Native vegetation was the oak-hickory type. White oak, black oak, 
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white hickory, pignut hickory, dogwood, black locust, and wild cherry 
predominated. aoe 
Following is a profile description for wooded areas: 


0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown to brown, very friable, weakly granular 


oam. 

8 to 28 inches, brown, yellowish-brown, or yellowish-red friable silty clay 
loam or clay loam of moderate medium blocky structure; contains many 
fine mica flakes, many small angular quartz grains, and a few weathered 
granite fragments. 

28 to 40 inches, brown or dark-brown firm silty clay loam streaked with light 
yellowish brown and black. 

40 inches +, streaked yellowish-brown, reddish-brown, and black friable 
highly disintegrated granite that still retains part of the original rock 
structure. 

The soil varies somewhat from piace to place in color, texture, and 
thickness of horizons. Locally there are areas with reddish-brown 
subsoils that are similar to those of Eubanks loam. These are widely 
scattered and generally small; Dees the greatest concentration is 
near Delaplane. In the Glenora Valley and south of Upperville and 
Delaplane, the subsoil is browner and more micaceous than usual, 
and the surface is also slightly browner. These browner areas are 
underlain by interlayered granite gneiss and greenstone schist. 
Locally, texture of the surface soil may be a silt loam or sandy loam, 
although neither is common. As a rule the silt loam is somewhat 
browner than the loam or sandy loam. Small areas of Eubanks soils 
are included where massive greenstone occurs in the granitic rocks. 

This soil is fertile and productive, although it is generally moderately 
acid throughout its entire thickness. It is readily permeable to air, 
water, and plant roots. The tilth is excellent, and tillage can be 
safely carried on over a wide range of moisture conditions. Loose 
stones and solid rock outcrops are uncommon. The moisture- 
supplying capacity is good, and surface relief is favorable for the 
absorption and retention of adequate soil moisture for growing plants. 

Use suitability—Practically all of this soil has been cleared, and 
most of it is now in cultivation. Only small isolated areas remain in 
forest. Perhaps 10 to 20 percent of the cleared area is in pasture, 
and only a negligible part is ever idle. 

This soil is well suited to the common field crops and can be miain- 
tained under a short rotation if adequately limed and fertilized. 
Although originally moderately fertile, it is responsive to good manage- 
ment and is locally known as a soil that takes and holds improvement 
well. It is somewhat deficient in lime and nitrogen and less so in 
phosphate. Most crops show a marked response to these amend- 
ments. The soil is only slightly susceptible to erosion, and water 
control is not much of a problem when crops are rotated and ade- 
quately fertilized. For a detailed discussion of use and management, 
see Management group 2. 


Chester loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Cm).—This 
phase differs from Chester loam, undulating phase, chiefly in having 
stronger slopes, a slightly shallower profile, and slightly more erosion. 
It is closely associated with the Brandywine, Belvoir, and other 
Chester soils (pl. 4, B). The surface horizon is a loam and ranges 
from light yellowish brown to brown. The subsoil is a strong-brown 
to elk eiehsd friable clay loam. Accelerated sheet erosion ranges 
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from slight to severe, but more than 85 percent of the soil is only 
moderately sheet eroded. Erosion losses have been uneven, however, 
and small eroded areas with brown or yellowish-red surface soils are 
numerous. 

Use suitability.—Practically all of this phase was cleared; most of 
it is now in cultivation. It is physically well suited to a wide variety 
of crops, including alfalfa. Because of the stronger relief, the soil is 
more susceptible to erosion and is lower in water-supplying capacit: 
than Chester loam, undulating phase. Its yields of crops are esti- 
mated to be from 5 to 10 percent lower, and its management require- 
ments are more exacting. A crop rotation of moderate length that 
includes legumes and grasses is desirable for protection against erosion 
and for improving tilth and soil-moisture content. For a discussion 
of use and management, see management group 3. 


Chester-Brandywine loams, rolling phases (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Cg).—This complex is made up of two soils—Chester and Brandy- 
wine—so intricately associated geographically that they cannot be 
separated at the map scale used. It is estimated that the Chester 
sou occurs on about 70 percent of the total area of the complex and 
Brandywine on about 30 percent. The Brandywine soil typically 
occupies small knobs or rises surrounding granite outcrops, whereas 
the Chester soil occupies the intervening spaces. These are well to 
excessively drained soils derived from material weathered principally 
from granite and granite gneiss. The ie bese occupies moderately 
large areas associated with the Chester, Brandywine, Belvoir, Eubanks, 
and Myersville soils in the northern and northwestern parts of the 
county (p. 5, A). 

The Brandywine soil is uniform in most characteristics. The 
Chester soil in this complex, however, varies considerably in depth 
and in thickness and texture of its horizons. Most of it is shallower 
to bedrock and has a thinner and lighter textured subsoil than typical 
Chester loam, undulating phase. 

This complex uniformly overlies granitic rocks in the eastern part 
of the granite belt. In the western part of this belt, however, the 
granitic rocks are variable in texture and locally are intruded and 
interbedded with diabase, ee or greenstone schist. Here 
the complex may include small areas of Brandywine gritty loam under- 
lain by coarse-textured granite, Chester silt loam or Brandywine silt 
loam underlain by greenstone schist, or Eubanks silt loam underlain 
by massive greenstone or diabase. These inclusions were too small 
to separate on the map. 

The soils of this complex are moderately acid in reaction and high 
in organic matter and plant nutrients. Runoff is rapid, and internal 
drainage is medium to rapid. Although water absorption is excellent, 
this complex does not retain moisture so well as Chester loam, undu- 
lating phase. Tilth is good, and cultivation can be carried ov safely 
over a wide range of soil moisture conditions. The porous friable 
soil material favors free movement of air, water, and plant roots and 
also tends to minimize excessive runoff and accelerated erosion. 
The water-supplying capacity is lower than that of Chester loam, 
undulating phase, but in most seasons it is sufficient to satisfy the 
norma] moisture requirements of most plants. 
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Use suitability—More than 85 percent of this complex has been 
cleared, and most of it is now used for cultivated crops. Generally, 
it is used in long rotations of corn, wheat, and meadow or pasture. 
Good management practices prevail, and yields are good. 

This complex is moderately well suited to the common crops of the 
county. Compared with Chester loam, undulating phase, it is less 
retentive of improvement and probably 10 to 15 percent less pro- 
ductive. Its range of crop adaptation is slightly narrower, and alfalfa 
and other deep-rooted crops are not quite so well adapted. Good 
management practices should include adequate additions of lime, 
fertilizer, and organic matter. Contour tillage would increase the 
moisture-supplying capacity. For a discussion of use and manage- 
ment, see management group 3. 


Chester-Brandywine loams, undulating phases (2 to 7 percent 
slopes) (Ch).—This complex differs from_the Chester-Brandywine 
loams, rolling phases, chiefly in having milder slopes (pl. 4, B). In 
addition, the soils of this complex are less eroded heve slightly 
thicker surface soils and subsoils, and are probably slightly higher in 
natural fertility. 

Use suitability.—Practically all of this complex has been cleared 
and is now cultivated. It is well suited to the common crops of the 
county. Largely because of the more favorable relief, this complex 
has a lower rate of runoff and is less susceptible to erosion than the 
rolling phases. It also has slightly better crop yields and fewer 
management problems. For a discussion of use and management, see 
management group 2. 


Chester-Brandywine loams, hilly phases (14 to 25 percent slopes) 
(Cf).—This complex differs from Chester-Brandywine loams, rolling 
phases, principally in having stronger slopes. It also has greater 
runoff and has lost more of its surface horizon through aeoslerated 
erosion than the rolling phases. [t is estimated that the Chester 
soils make up about 40 percent of the total area of the complex and 
Brandywine soils about 60 percent. 

Use suitability Practically all of this complex was cleared and is 
now used for permanent pasture. Owing to the hilly relief, it is poorly 
adapted to crops and is best suited to pasture. Very good pastures 
can be established and maintained under a management that includes 
adequate liming, fertilization, weed control, and carefully controlled 
grazing. For a discussion of use and management, see management 
group 11. 

Chester loam-Eubanks silt loam, rolling phases (7 to 14 percent 
slopes) (Cl).—The soils of this complex are well-drained moderately 
deep to deep upland soils. The complex includes areas of Chester 
loam, rolling -phase, intermixed with smaller areas of Eubanks silt 
loam, rolling phase, that are too small and highly scattered to separate 
at the map scale used. The relatively light-colored Chester soil is 
underlain by granite, whereas the reddish-colored Eubanks soil is 
underlain by small narrow dikes of diabase or greenstone that profusel 
intrude the granite rocks. The proportions of the component soi 
vary considerably, but the- Chester soil is typically predominant. 
The complex occupies small to moderately large areas in close associ- 
ation with the Chester, Eubanks, and Brandywine soils in the extreme 
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northern part of the county. A major concentration is south of 
Upperville. 

The Chester soil has a light yellowish-brown loam surface soil and 
a brown to yellowish-red clay loam subsoil. The surface soil of the 
Eubanks soil is a brown to reddish-brown silt loam and the subsoil 
is a red clay loam. Although accelerated sheet erosion ranges from 
none to moderate, more than three-fourths of the complex is moder- 
ately sheet eroded. Gullies are uncommon. Where moderately 
eroded, cultivated fields have a spotted appearance resulting from the 
narrow elongated areas of reddish Eubanks surface soil scattered 
within areas of the lighter colored Chester surface soil. 

Use suitability.—Practically all of this complex was cleared. Ap- 
dence 75 percent is now used for cultivated crops and 25 percent 
or pasture. When cultivated, it is used and managed like Chester 
loam, undulating phase, although its yields are lower. 

This complex is well suited to the production of crops, including 
alfalfa. It can be maintained under a moderately short rotation if 
adequately limed and fertilized. Its management requirements are 
essentially similar to those of Chester loam, undulating phase, although 
it is more difficult to conserve. For a discussion of use and manage- 
ment, see management group 3. 


Chester silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Co).— 
This is a brown well-drained deep friable soil developed in the lower 
northwestern part of the county over dikes of schistose greenstone 
that intrude granite. A few areas are rolling. The soil is principally 
associated with the Brandywine silt loam and the Chester-Brandywine 
silt loam soils but also less extensively with the Eubanks loam and 
Brandywine Joam soils. The most concentrated arcas of soil occur in 
the Glenora Valley and a few miles east of Hume and north of Crest- 
hill. Internal drainage is medium to rapid, and runoff is medium. 
The soil is only moderately sheet eroded and contains no gullies. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, brown to dark-brown mellow very friable silt loam. 
10 to 28 inches, strong-brown, reddish-brown, or yellowish-red, slightly 


mottled with black, very friable heavy silt loam to light silty clay loam; 
contains abundant finely divided mica flakes that feel slick between the 


ngers. 

28 to 46 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-red very friable silt loam developed 
between the cleavage planes of highly weathered greenstone schist. 

46 inches +, predominantly yellowish-red or strong-brown, highly weathered 
and aeeet greenstone schist material that is very soft and easily 
crumbled. 


The soil is rather uniform in characteristics. As for Brandywine 
silt loam, however, there is no definite line of demarcation between 
the soil horizons, as the color, texture, structure, and consistence of 
each are quite similar. A variation of the soil occurs between Paris 
and Delaplane where the soil overlies schistose rocks that resemble 
those under the Hazel, Manor, and Elioak silt loam soils. A consid- 
erable number of scattered areas too small to show on the map are 
included with Chester loam, undulating phase. 

Although absorption and percolation of water throughout the soil 
are fairly rapid, loss of plant nutrients and organic matter through 
leaching apparently has not been great. The soil appears to be well 
supplied with them. Air and moisture move freely, although the 
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subsoil is not sufficiently heavy to retain large amounts of soil moisture. 
Plant roots penetrate freely. Tilth is excellent and easily maintained, 
and the soil can be worked under a wide range of moisture conditions. 
Loose stones and solid rock outcrops are small and scarce. The soil 
is moderately to strongly acid. 

Use suitability —The small total area has been cleared and is now 
in cultivation. The soil is suited to the common crops, and the pro- 
ductivity is quite high under the present management (pl. 5, B). 
Compared to its close associate, Chester loam, undulating phase, it 
is slightly less fertile and less retentive of soil moisture and plant 
nutrients. The soil. has predominantly favorable physical properties, 
responds well to good management, and can be improved and main- 
tained rather easily. It is quite susceptible to erosion, but if all tillage 
is on the contour it can be conserved in a 3- or 4-year rotation. Fora 
discussion of use and management, see management group 2. 


ners rane ine silt loams, rolling phases (7 to 14 percent 
slopes) (Ck).—This complex is characterized by small areas of the 
rolling phases of Chester silt loam and Brandywine silt loam so in- 
tricately associated that they cannot be separated on a map of the 
scale used. It is estimated that the Chester soil occurs on 70 percent 
of the total area of the complex and the Brandywine soil on 30 percent. 
These are well-drained to excessively drained soils of the uplands 
underlain by bodies of schistose greenstone occurring in granite. The 
soils are similar in color and texture, but the Chester soil is more deeply 
developed. The complex is closely associated with the Chester and 
Brandywine soils in the western part of the granite area. 

Use suitability —Practically all of this complex has been cleared and 
is used for cultivated crops. Generally, it is used in a long rotation 
including corn, small grain, and at least 3 years of meadow or pasture. 
It receives about the same management as Chester silt loam, undulat- 
ing phase, but it is less productive, mainly because of a lower moisture- 
mupp ying capacity. 

his complex is moderately well suited to the common crops if prop- 
erly managed. It is very susceptible to accelerated erosion, and good 
management is required to reduce erosion. In many small fields, 
shallow gullies have been stabilized by permanent vegetative cover. 
For a discussion of land use and management, see management 
group 3. 


Chewacla silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cp).—This is an imper- 
fectly drained soil of the first bottoms ( Pe, A). Itis associated with 
the Congaree and Wehadkee soils and like these soils consists of allu- 
vium washed from uplands underlain by granite, greenstone, schist, 
gneiss, slate, or quartzite. It differs from the Congaree soils in being 
more poorly drained and from Wehadkee silt loam in having better 
drainage. The soil occurs extensively along the Rappahannock River 
and along most of the streams in the county with the exception of those 
within the Triassic belt. It is the most extensive soil of the first bot- 
toms in the county. 
Profile description: . 
0 to 12 inches, brown to strong-brown mellow silt loam containing in places 
thin stratified layers of brown fine sandy loam. 
12 to 25 inches, brown, faintly mottled with light brownish-gray, very friable 
fine sandy loam containing scattered small mica flakes. 
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25 inches +, mottled dark grayish-brown and light brownish-gray compact 
but friable silty clay loam; contains considerable small mica flakes and 
is often waterlogged; becomes more highly mottled and heavier in tex- 
ture with increasing depth. 

Along the larger streams, the soil typically occurs in rather wide 
strips between areas of the Congaree and Wehadkee soils. In a few 
places a thin layer of sandy material has been deposited on the surface 
of the soil and as a result the surface texture is a fine sandy loam. The 
depth to mottling varies from less than 6 inches to more than 15 inches 
from the surface, and the deeper layers vary considerably in texture 
and degree of mottling. 

The soil is characteristically medium acid and is well supplied with 
plant nutrients and organic matter. It is free of stones, has excellent 
qualitics of tilth under a wide range of moisture conditions, and is 
rather easily maintained in good tilth. Its accessibility to farm 
machinery is good, but during wet weather it may be too wet to ac- 
commodate heavy machinery. The open porous soil permits easy 
ao of water and plant roots, but free movement of air is 
imited to the upper mottle-free layers during wet periods. The soil 
occupies level areas with a gradual downward slope in the direction 
of the flow of the streams. It receives large amounts of surface run- 
off brought down from the higher uplands by many intermittent 
streams. These drainageways carry considerable water during wet 
periods and serve to hold the soil water table at a fairly high level 
and saturate the subsoil during most of the winter and carly sprin 
months. The soil is also subject to stream overflow but not so pice 
as the Congaree soils. The water-supplying capacity is high. 

Use suitability—Probably more than 80 percent of the soil has 
been cleared. About three-fourths of the cleared land is now used for 
pasture, and most of the rest is used for crops. Very little of the soil 
is lying idle. 

Largely because of the flooding hazard and slow internal drainage, 
the soil is rather poorly suited to the common crops. Poor aeration of 
the lower soil layers results from the imperfect drainage and restricts 
the growth of most crops. Drainage is usually adequate for corn and 
many hay crops, but yields are less than on the Congarec soils. 

The soil is well suited to permanent pasture (pl. 6). Pastures on 
the soil produce better growth during dry weather than pastures on 
many of the upland soils. Artificial drainage is locally attempted by 
constructing ditches connecting to the intermittent streams carrying 
runoff from the uplands. Little or no amendments are used, but 
applications of lime and phosphate fertilizer would increase the 
quality and yield of the pastures. Pastures on this soil tend to be 
weedy, and frequent mowing is necessary as a weed-control measure. 
For a more detailed discussion on use and management, see manage- 
ment group 10. 


Clifton stony silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Cr).— 
This well-drained red soil has developed over massive greenstone on 
the smoother and less rocky ridgetops of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
It occurs at 1,100 to over 2,200 feet above sea level. The soil occupies 
moderate-sized areas in close association with the stony land types 
from basic rock. The Clifton soil resembles Fauquier silt loam in 
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many characteristics but differs mainly in that it is shallower, con- 
siderably more stony, and less red in color. 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, brown to reddish-brown, friable stony silt loam with strongly 
developed coarse granular structure; many angular greenstone rock 
fragments, 1 to 7 inches across, are on the surface and in the soil. 

7 to 21 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-brown friable stony silty clay loam 
or clay loam that breaks into blocky pieces; contains abundant angular 
fragments of greenstone rock in many stages of weathering. 

21 inches +, predominantly solid greerstone rock that has weathered in 
Places to a yellowish-red friable silt !oam soil material; loose quartz rock 
and weathered greenstone fragments are scattered throughout. 

There is considerable variation from place to place in both the 
frequency of rock outcrops and amount of loose stone. Small areas 
with light yellowish-brown silt loam surface soils and yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam subsoils are included in places. These areas are too 
small to be shown on the map. 

The entire profile is atrongle acid. Runoff is medium to rapid, and 
internal drainage is medium. Owing largely to the porous and open 
condition of the surface soil and the favorable moisture-holding 
ey of the subsoil, rainfall is readily absorbed and retained. The 
soul is easily permeable to air and only slightly less so to plant roots. 
Because of the high rock content, tilth conditions are very poor and 
cultivation is practically impossible. Most of the soil is only slightly 
eroded, and there are many forested areas that are rece edi The 
content of organic matter appears to be moderate and that of plant 
nutrients is relatively high. 

Use suitability Practically all of this phase at one time or another 
was cleared and used for pasture but is now largely abandoned and 
reverting to forest. A few acres are still in pasture, but these pastures 
are weedy, brushy, and poorly managed. 

Largely because of its high rock content, the soil is poorly suited to 
crops. However the good physical properties, especially water- 
holding capacity, natural fertility, and organic-matter content, make 
this soil moderately well suited to permanent pasture. Adequate 
applications of lime and fertilizer and frequent clipping are necessary 
to establish and maintain pastures that are productive and relatively 
free of undesirable vegetation. For a discussion of use and manage- 
ment, see management group 11. 


Congaree silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ct).—This is a well- 
drained brown soil of the first bottoms. It consists of stream alluvium 
washed from uplands underlain by granite, greenstone, quartzite, 
schist, gneiss, and slate. It occupies narrow elongated areas, prin- 
cipally along the Rappahannock River, Goose Creek, and other large 
streams except those in the Triassic plain. Chewacla and Wehadkee 
silt loams and Congaree fine sandy loam are the principal asso- 
ciated soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 27 inches, brown or yellowish-brown mellow silt loam. 
27 to 52 inches, dark-brown very friable very fine sandy loam containing 
_& noticeable amount of small mica flakes. 


52 inches +, very dark grayish-brown friable somewhat micaceous fine 
sandy loam. 
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Along the streams that flow through and from areas of Fauquier, 
Montalto, Davidson, and Mecklenburg soils, the surface layer may 
be more red than normal. In some places, especially along the Rappa- 
hannock River, small tracts of Congaree fine sandy loam are included. 
In a few places darker colored layers occur, and here and there areas 
having minor variation in content of mica and depth to mottling 
are included. 

The soil is medium acid in reaction and rich in organic matter and 
most plant nutrients, Tilth is excellent under a wide range of mois- 
ture conditions, and the occurrence of stones is unusual. The soil is 
nearly level and has a slight grade toward the stream and in the 
direction of its flow. Internal drainage is medium but runoff is very 
slow. Because of the favorable relief and underdrainage, the soil is 
readily accessible to all farm machinery. The open and porous soil 
allows easy penetration of plant roots and free movement of air. 
Rainfall is readily absorbed, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
high. All of the soil is subject to periodic stream flooding. 

Use sutiability—Practically all of this soil has been cleared; it is 
now about equally divided between crops and pasture. 

The soil is well suited to intensive crop production. The suscep- 
tibility to overflow somewhat limits its use suitability, but overflows 
serve to replenish the supply of organic matter and plant nutrients. 
The soil is well suited to corn and hay crops and is exceptionally well 
suited to truck crops. Small grains are poorly suited because of the 
flooding hazard and because they lodge when grown on such fertile 
soils. Little lime or fertilizer is used, but the soil apparently needs 
phosphate fertilizer and lime for continued high yields. For a more 
detailed discussion of use and management, see management group 1. 


Congaree fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cs).—This soil 
differs from Congaree silt loam primarily in having lighter texture 
throughout the soil mass. It typically occurs in narrow strips 
adjacent to the banks of the larger streams, principally the Rap- 

shanngele River. In such places it has a leveclike position slightly 
igher and nearer to the stream channel than that of the other first 
bottom soils. 

As compared with Congarec silt loam, this soil has higher elevation ; 
is slightly better drained; is more permeable to water, air, and plant 
roots; and is somewhat lighter in color because of a smaller content 
of organic matter. It is also slightly lower in plant nutrients and, in 
general, is a little less productive than the silt loam soil. The soil is 
subject to overflow; but because of its natural leveelike position, it is 
not under water as long as the associated Chewacla, Wehadkee, and 
Congaree silt loam soils. 

Use suitability——All of this soil is cleared and used for crops or 
pasture; the use depends largely on the use of the associated soils. 

The soil is well suited to the intensive production of crops, especially 
truck crops. Corn and hay are the main crops, and neither is ordi- 
narily limed or fertilized. For a more detailed discussion on use and 
management, see management group 1. 

Croton silt loam (0 to 5 percent slopes) (Cu).—This is the poorly 
drained light-colored member of the group of upland soils overlying 
Triassic red shale and sandstone. It occurs in rather large irregularly 
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shaped areas throughout the Triassic plain in the southern part of the 
county. It is closely associated with the Kelly, Penn, Bucks, and 
Wadesboro soils. Slopes are commonly less than 2 percent in gradient. 
Runoff is slow to very slow, and internal drainage is very slow. Most 
of the soil is uneroded, and none of it is more than slightly sheet 
eroded. It is characterized mainly by its light-colored surface soil 
that is mottled at or near the surface, its poor drainage, and its 
plastic heavily mottled subsoil. 
Profile description: 


0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown, faintly mottled with light gray, very 
friable silt loam; very pale brown when dry. 

8 to 12 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown and gray, friable heavy silt 
loam containing a few small dark mineral concretions. 

12 to 22 inches, highly mottled light-gray and yellowish-brown silty clay 
loam; breaks into blocky pieces that are firm when moist and hard when 


dry. 

22 to a1 inches, predominantly yellowish-brown, highly mottled with gray, 
compact plastic silty clay or clay containing a few scattered fragments 
of weathered shale. 

31 inches +, highly mottled light olive-gray, yellowish-brown, and yellowish- 
red plastic clay or silty clay containing abundant fragments of weathered 
shale; grades into more solid bedrock of shale. 

The soil varies somewhat in degree of mottling, depth to mottling, 
and depth to bedrock. Some areas are shallow to bedrock and have 
subsoils showing a pinkish color inherited from the parent rock. In 
some of the more depressed areas, a covering of colluvial wash is 
deposited over the original surface. Most of this colluvium is light 
colored; but, where washed from the Penn or Bucks soils, it is reddish 
brown. Local areas are predominantly gray or dark gray and are 
underlain by blue-gray baked shale. Also included are small tracts 
of Kelly silt loam. A few included areas are very poorly drained. 

This phase is very strongly to extremely acid in reaction and low in 
content of organic matter and plant nutrients. Its fluctuating water 
table is near or at the surface and the soil is often under water during 
winter and early spring. During the summer months, however, the 
water table is lower and the surface soil becomes dry and compact, 
but the heavy. subsoil retains moisture well even in such periods. 
The compact subsoil or claypan is relatively impermeable to air, 
roots, and water. Productivity is affected by low inherent fertility 
and also by the lack of adequate aeration associated with the very 
slow internal drainage. Tilth is ordinarily only fair and depends a 
great deal on the wetness or dryness of the soil. Stones are uncommon. 

Use suitability—Approximately 35 percent of this soil is in crops, 
25 percent in pasture, and 30 percent in forest. About 10 percent is 
idle. Corn, wheat, and hay are the common crops grown. 

Most of the cropland ana much of the pasture land on this soil are 
artificially drained by bedding, open ditches, or combinations of both. 
This drainage removes a good part of the excess surface and subsurface 
water, serves to lower the water table, and promotes better aeration. 
Drainage by tiling is probably too expensive to warrant its use, and it 
may not be effective because of the compact subsoil. Unless drained, 
the soil makes rather poor cropland and is probably best suited to 
pasture.and hay crops. When drained, it is fairly well suited to the 
common crops if properly managed, but it is not adapted to alfalfa or 
other crops highly sensitive to excessive soil moisture. 
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The lime, fertilizer, and organic-matter requirements are high. 
The response to amendments probably will be less than on the better 
drained soils because of unfavorable moisture conditions and the 
limited root zone. Yields vary greatly mainly because of the wetness 
or dryness of the growing season and differences in management 
practices. In general the largest yields occur in growing seasons 
of low but adequate rainfall, but average yields on ile silt loam 
are relatively low. For a further discussion of use and management, 
see Management group 7. 


Culpeper fine sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Cw).—This soil is characterized by its light-colored, light-textured 
surface soil and red dense lower subsoil. It is the well-drained 
moderately deep upland soil derived from arkosic quartzite, prin- 
cipally the finer grained and higher iron-bearing variety. The soil 
oceupies rather small areas scattered throughout the belt of arkosic 
quartzite but occurs principally near Orlean, Conde, and Old Tavern. 
It is closely associated with the Albemarle and Louisburg soils and 
with the rolling to steep stony land types from acidic rock. Internal 
drainage and runoff are medium. Sheet erosion ranges from almost 
none to moderate, but more than 85 percent of the soil is moderately 
sheet eroded. 

Profile description: 

0 to 9 inches, light yellowish-brown to yellowish-brown very friable fine 
sandy loam. 

9 to 14 inches, reddish-yellow or strong-brown friable sandy clay loam that 
breaks into blocky pieces. : 

14 to 24 inches, yellowish-red friable clay loam; breaks into small blocky 
pieces; contains abundant small fragments of quartz. 

24 to 38 inches, red friable to firm heavy clay loam; contains numerous small 
quartz fragments and occasional larger fragments of highly weathered 
quartzite; breaks into small blocky pieces less than 1 inch across. 

38 inches ++, same as above layer but contains considerably more quartz 
and quartzite fragments; becomes more friable with increasing depth 
and grades into weathered arkosic quartzite bedrock. 


Although there is little variation in the depth and arrangement of 
the soil horizon, there are other variable features in this soil. Con- 
siderable variation occurs in the color of the subsoil, which ranges 
from light red to dark red. In uneroded or slightly eroded areas, the 
surface soil is consistently light colored; but in more eroded cultivated 
fields, regular plowing has brought to the surface more and more of 
the red clay loam subsoil. During tillage the subsoil material has 
become mixed with the remnants of the original surface soil, and as 
a result the surface layer is heavier, redder, and less friable. In 
the less eroded condition, the surface soil normally ranges from a 
fine sandy loam to a loam, the texture depending mainly on that of 
the quartz particles in the quartzite rock from which the soil was 
derived. The subsoil in some areas is underlain by schistose quartzite 
containing abundant finely divided mica flakes that give it a slick 
feel when rubbed between the fingers. Such subsoils are similar to 
those of the Elioak series. 

Small scattered areas of the Louisburg soils are included. These 
usually occupy small knobs or rises and are too small to show on the 
map. 
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The soil is very strongly to extremely acid in reaction, low in 
organic-matter content, and poorly supplied with plant nutrients. 
As the underlying quartzite rock is composed chiefly of quartz and 
feldspar, which are low suppliers of lime and plant nutrients, the 
soil has a natural scarcity of these materials. It is much poorer in 
lime and other plant nutrients than the Chester and Fauquier soils 
because of the original scarcity of these materials and their depletion 
through severe leaching. It resembles the Cecil soil as mapped fur- 
ther south, but it is less fertile and less productive. Fragments of 
quartzite occur locally on the surface but do not interfere with culti- 
vation. Areas so stony that tillage is difficult are indicated on the 
map by stone symbols. The less stony areas have excellent tilth and 
can be worked under a wide range of moisture conditions. 

On the more favorable side, the soil has a good capacity to absorb, 
retain, and supply moisture. Plant roots and air move through the 
soil readily. The soil is very responsive to lime, fertilizer, and other 
good management practices and retains improvement well. 

Use suitability—Probably 55 to 65 percent of the soil has been 
cleared. Most of the cleared areas are now in cultivation, but a 
fairly large part is idle and in various stages of reforestation. 

The soil is fairly well suited physically to the growing of the com- 
mon crops. Although inherently poor in fertility and lime, it has good 
physical characteristics and responds well to good management. It 
can be made productive if it is adequately limed, fertilized, increased 
in organic-matter content, and otherwise properly managed. This 
soil is moderately susceptible to erosion, and management should 
include erosion control. Management practices and yields vary 
considerably on this soil. Many farms in the ‘Free State” area are 
of a low-level subsistence type; but on the better managed farms, 
systematic rotations and amendments are used. For a detailed dis- 
cussion of use and management, see management group 5. 


Culpeper fine sandy loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) 
(Cx).—This phase is essentially similar to Culpeper fine sandy loam, 
rolling phase, but differs chiefly in having milder slopes, slightly less 
erosion, and slightly thicker surface soil and subsoil. 

Use suitability—About 50 or 60 percent of this phase has been 
cleared and is now used mainly for cultivated crops. A considerable 
part of the forested area of this soil is on land that was formerly 
cleared and later abandoned. The cultivated soil is generally used 
in oe rotations in which row crops are grown at frequent 
intervals. 

This soil is moderately well suited to the common crops but re- 
quires good management for continued high yields. It has manage- 
ment requirements similar to those of the rolling phase, but it is more 
easily accessible to farm machinery and is slightly more productive. 
For a discussion of use and management, see management group 4. 


Culpeper clay loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Cv).—This phase has lost 75 percent of the original surface soil and 
up to 25 percent of the subsoil by accelerated erosion. In most places 
the subsoil is exposed, but locally the plow layer consists of some of 
the subsoil mixed with the rest of the original surface soil. Shallow 
gullies occur occasionally. The soil occupies small areas closely 
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associated with the Albemarle, Louisburg, and other Culpeper soils. 

Use suitability-—All of this phase was formerly cleared and culti- 
vated, but probably 40 percent is now lying idle or in various stages 
of pine reforestation. The remaining 60 percent is about equally 
divided between crops and pasture. The crop yields are lower than 
on Culpeper fine sandy loam, rolling phase. 

The loss of the original porous surface soil by erosion has resulted 
in a loss of organic matter and plant nutrients, a lowering of the water- 
supplying capacity, and an increased difficulty of maintaining good 
tilth. The range of moisture conditions under which the soil can be 
tilled is narrow. Water is poorly absorbed and runoff is rapid. 
Largely because of these adverse features, the soil is considered rather 
poorly suited to intertilled crops. However, it is well suited to pas- 
ture or gion piabenintie hay crops. Sen relatively poor in fer- 
tility, the soil is responsive to lime and fertilizer, and good stands of 
pasture grasses can be established and maintained under good man- 
agement. Where practicable the cultivated areas should be placed in 
permanent pasture. For o discussion of use and management, see 
management group 12. 


Davidson clay, eroded rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Da).— 
This soil is characterized mainly by its dark red color, great depth, 
and heavy texture. It is well-drained upland soil developed from 
the residuum weathered from coarse-grained Triassic diabase. It 
occurs in the southern part of the county in close association with the 
Mecklenburg and Iredell soils. The largest concentration of the soil 
is a few miles east of Bealeton. Generally it occupies rolling upland 
ridges that are very prominent and higher than the surrounding areas 
of Mecklenburg, Iredell, and Penn soils. They consist of dikes of 
coarse-grained diabase that have intruded the Triassic shales. Al- 
though sheet erosion ranges from moderate to severe, more than half 
of the soil is severely eroded. Shallow gullies occur locally. The 
soil was originally Davidson clay loam, but practically all. of the 
original clay loam surface soil has been removed by accelerated erosion. 
Internal drainage is medium, and runoff is medium to rapid. 

Profile description: 

0 to 20 inches, dark-red to dark reddish-brown clay or clay loam; breaks into 
small blocky pieces that are firm when moist and hard when dry; con- 
tains numerous small dark mineral concretions. 

20 to 70 inches, dark-red smooth compact clay; breaks into small blocky 
pieces that are firm when moist and very hard when dry; contains a few 
small black mineral concretions. 


70 inches +, red firm clay loam soil material containing abundant fragments 
of coarse-grained Triassic diabase in various stages of weathering. 


Except for varying degrees of erosion and incidental surface texture, 
the soil is rather uniform. Approximately one-third of the soil is 
much less eroded than normal. These areas have a reddish-brown 
friable clay loam surface soil about 8 inches thick. Many areas that 
were once Davidson soils have been so affected by sheet and gully 
erosion that they are mapped as Rough gullied land. These areas 
are lying idle. 

The soil is slightly to moderately acid in reaction and relatively 
high in content of plant nutrients. Free movement of air and plant 
roots is possible throughout the profile, but the permeability to water 
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A, Old colluvial material washed and rolled from Bull Run Mountain slopes 
underlain by quartzite. The overlying soil is Braddock very stony loam, 
rolling phase. Pasture is best suited but requires good management. 


B, A permanent pasture on Braddock very stony loam, rolling phase. 
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A, Permanent pasture on Brandywine loam, billy phase. The solid outerops of 
granite are characteristic of this phase. The low-lying area along the small 
drainageway is Worsham silt loam. 

B, Hereford cattle grazing a rotation orchardgrass pasture on Brandywine loam, 
rolling phase. 
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A, Large apple orehard mainly on Brandywine loam, steep phase, and Stony steep 
land, acidic rock, in the Blue Ridge foothills. The less favorable tree growth is 
on the Stony (very stony) steep land, acidic rock, on the crest of the hill. 

B, Characteristic rolling and hilly relief of the Brandywine gritty loam soils. 
Most of the hilly slopes are in permanent pasture, Seneca loam occurs along 
the small stream. . 
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A, Hilly and eroded steep phases of Catoctin silt loam on the lower slopes of 
Viewtree Mountain, hewaela silt: loam shown in the foreground. 

B, Typical undulating to rolling relief of the Chester and Chester-Brandywine 
soils. The field in foreground is in rotation orchardgrass pasture, 
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A, Typical relief of the Blue Ridge physiographic provinee. Soils in foreground 
are chiefly Chester-Brandywine loams, rolling phases. Blue Ridge Mountains, 
ae of greenstone and containing chiefly stony land types, are in back- 
ground, 

B, Corn on Chester silt loam, undulating phase in foreground. Landscape shows 
a part of the productive Glenora Valley in which the Chester, Brandywine, and 
Starr silt loam soils predominate. Blue Ridge foothills are in background. 
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Al, Permanent. pasture on Chewacla silt loam. Regular clipping to control weeds 
would increase the quality of this pasture. 

2B, A well-managed produetive bluegrass-white clover pasture of high quality on 
Chewacela silt. loam in foreground and Catoctin silt loam, hilly phase, in back- 
ground, 
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A, An abandoned field reverting to forest, largely on the undulating and eroded 
rolling phases of Elioak silt loam. The growth consists mainly of scrub pine, 
sassafras, sumac, broomsedge, povertygrass, and dewberry, and blackberry. 

B, Poorly managed pasture on Elioak silt loam, eroded rolling phase, adjoining 
the abandoned field shown above; part of area to the right has been clipped; 
no lime or fertilizer has been used on any of the area, and the cover is mainly 
broomsedge, briers, and pine seedlings. 
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has been affected by erosion, and greater runoff and susceptibility to 
erosion have resulted. Although moisture is poorly absorbed, that 
which is absorbed is well retained. Tilth is poor where the original 
clay loam surface soil has been removed by erosion. In such places 
the red clay of the plow layer does not scour readily and tends to 
stick to the moldboard. The soil is relatively free of stones and solid 
outcrops. Although originally quite fertile, it responds to and retains 
the effects of good management very well. 

Use suitability — All of this soil has been cleared. Probably over 
90 percent is now used for crops and the rest for pasture. 

The soil is generally recognized as being inherently one of the most 
productive soils of the Piedmont Plateau. Its greatest shortcoming 
is its extreme susceptibility to erosion. 

Despite its handicaps the soil is well suited to the production of all 
the common crops of the county if it is properly managed. It is 
especially well suited to alfalfa and other deep-rooted legurhes. Good 
management practices should include adequate applications of organic 
matter, fertilizer, and lime; a rotation selected to add humus to the 
soil and to control runoff; and contour cultivation. Rotations should 
include alfalfa, clovers, or other green-manure crops. 

lee 3 to its heavy surface layer, the soil has an extremely narrow 
range of moisture conditions under which it can be worked and requires 
heavy machinery or heavy work animals for tillage. The soil can be 
readily improved because of its natural fertility and good water and 
plant-nutrient retaining qualities. For a more detailed discussion on 
use and Management, see management group 6. 


Dyke silt loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Db).— 
This is a red well-drained deep soil developed from very old colluvial 
rock and soil materials that washed from mountain slopes underlain 
by greenstone (pl. 7). The colluvium has been locally deposited in 
hollows and at the base of gaps in both the Blue Ridge and Bulli Run 
Mountains. The principal areas of the soil occur at the base of 
Manassas Gap and at Paris. In these areas the soil is associated with 
the Catoctin soils and the various stony land types derived from basic 
rock. The soil is less extensive in the Bull Run Mountain-Baldwin 
Ridge area, where it is associated chiefly with the Braddock and 
Thurmont soils. A few slopes are between 2 and 7 percent. Internal 
drainage and runoff are medium. Sheet erosion varies from slight to 
severe, but most of the soil is only moderately sheet eroded. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, dark reddish-brown friable silt loam containing a few small 
rounded or subangular weathered greenstone fragments. 

8 to 38 inches, red to dark-red silty clay loam or silty clay; breaks into 
small, blocky pieces that are friable when moist and slightly plastic 
when wet; contains a few scattered subangular fragments of highly 
weathered greenstone. 

38 to 45 inches, red, streaked with reddish-yellow, silty clay loam that is 
friable when moist and slightly sticky when wet. 

45 inches +, mingled reddish-yellow and red friable silty clay loam material 
representing highly weathered greenstone; overlies the original land 
surface at depths of 50 inches or more. 


The most important variation of the soil occurs in scattered areas 
more or less surrounding and at the base of Baldwin Ridge near New 
Baltimore and in local areas on the western slope of the Bull Run 
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Mountains. Here the soil has a deeper, lighter colored, and more 
stony surface layer and is derived from old colluvial materials contain- 
ing quartzite as well as greenstone. Generally, the thickness of the 
san varies somewhat from place to place. Surface texture may be a 
silty clay loam on the more eroded areas or a loam in the Baldwin 
Ridge region. 

. The soil is moderately to strongly acid in reaction, high in plant- 
nutrient content, and apparently moderately well supplied with 
organic matter. It is permeable and allows easy penetration of plant 
roots and free movement of air and moisture. Tilth is ordinarily 
favorable. A few stones occur locally on the surface and in the soil 
mass but do not interfere with cultivation. The soil has a good mois- 
ture-holding capacity, responds to good management, and retains 
improvements well. 

Use suitability——Practically all of this phase was cleared; but 
because the town of Paris occupies a great part of it, a relatively small 
aggregate area is now in agricultural use. Elsewhere, the soil is largely 
in cultivation. 

The soil is well suited to. the production of crops, including alfulfa. 
It is naturally fertile, is not highly susceptible to erosion, and has good 
physical characteristics. A rather high level of production can be 
maintained by using a moderately short rotation and applying 
adequate amendments, particularly lime and a complete fertilizer. 
For a more detailed discussion of use and management, see manage- 
ment group 6. 


Elbert silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ea).—This light-colored 
poorly drained deep upland soil has developed over coarse-grained 
Triassic diabase in close association with the Iredell and Zion soils. 
It is characterized by its grayish surface soil and extremely dense, 
highly mottled, plastic and sticky subsoil. It occurs mainly on level 
and slightly depressed uplands, and less extensively along small 
drainageways. There is no evidence of accelerated erosion. Runoff 
and internal drainage are very slow. During the wetter parts of the 
year, the soil is often covered by shallow pools of water. It occupies 
anal to moderately large areas that are usually surrounded by Iredell 
soils, 

Profile description: 


0 to 5 inches, gray, mottled with light brownish-gray and yellowish-brown, 
friable floury silt loam. 

5 to 12 inches, mottled light-gray and light olive-brown friable heavy silt loam. 

12 to 20 inches, highly mottled gray and yellowish-brown plastic and sticky 


clay. 
20 to 39 inches, predominantly light olive-brown, mottled with gray, compact 
clay; very plastic and sticky when wet and extremely firm when moist. 
39 inches +, highly weathered diabase rock material that is easily crushed; 
contains a high percentage of mottled olive-brown, black, and olive- 
yellow plastic and sticky clay in upper 2 or 3 inches. 

This soil is similar to the Iredell soils but differs in that it is more 
poorly drained and more highly mottled. The surface soil and subsoil 
are very strongly acid, but the substratum ranges from slightly acid 
to neutral with increasing depth. The content of organic matter is 
very low, and the content of plant nutrients is presumably low. The 
compact, plastic, and sticky claypan is relatively impervious to plant 
Toots, moisture, and air, and the high water table is at or near the 
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surface a good part of the year. Stones or solid outcrops are 
uncommon. 

Use suitability—Practically all of this soil is in forest. It has such 
extremely unfavorable physical characteristics that it is very poorly 
suited either to crops or to pasture and is best used for forestry. For 
a discussion of use and management, see management group 16. 


Elbert silt loam, concretionary phase (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Eb).— 
This phase differs from Elbert silt loam prneeey in having thinner 
and less plastic, sticky, and compact subsoil layers; in containing 
abundant small dark mineral concretions throughout the soil profile; 
and in being derived from finer textured Triassic diabase. It occupies 
flat low-lying poorly drained positions along small drainageways in 
association with the Montalto soils derived from fine-grained diabase. 
In general this soil represents a poorly drained condition of the Zion 
soils rather than the poorly drained condition of the Iredell soils that 
Elbert silt loam represents. 

The soil normally contains surface layers partially formed of col- 
luvial materials that washed and sloughed from adjoining uplands 
underlain by fine-grained diabase. These colluvial materials are 
ened well supplied with plant nutrients and lime, and thus the 
soil is more fertile than Elbert silt loam. Furthermore, although 
poorly drained, it has more favorable moisture relationships and other 
more favorable physical characteristics. 

Use svitability—Because of its usual occurrence as small elongated 
areas closely associated with more productive soils, most of this soil 
was cleared and used and managed like the associated soils. Most of 
the cleared land is now in cultivation. 

The soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops but is fairly well suited 
to permanent pasture if properly managed. Good management 
should include artificial drainage by bedding, ditching, or both; 
adequate liming and fertilization; and weed control. Fora discussion 
of use and management, see management group 15. 


Elioak silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Ee).—This 
soil is characterized mainly by its fairly light-colored surface soil and 
its reddish micaceous subsoil. It is a well-drained deep micaceous 
upland soil derived from the residuum weathered from mica schist 
and mica gneiss. It occurs in close association with the Hazel, Manor, 
and other Elioak silt loam soils in rather small areas widely scat- 
tered throughout the belts of mica schist and gneiss. It is one of the 
soils locally called red clay land. Internal drainage and runoff are 
medium. Erosion ranges from slight to moderate, but more than 
80 percent of the soil is moderately sheet eroded. Gullies are absent. 

Profle description: 

0 to’8 inches, brown to yellowish-brown very ‘friable silt loam containing 
occasional small fragments of quartz and weathered schist; moderately 


well supplied with organic matter. 

8 to 14 inches, brown, dark-brown, or yellowish-red friable silt loam; breaks 

into small easily crushed blocky pieces; contains many small weathered 
fragments of schist. 

14 to 33 inches, red to dark-red firm to friable micaceous clay loam; breaks 
into small, well-defined, blocky pieces; contains a few soft highly weath- 
ered fragments of schist. 

33 to 45 inches, red, slightly streaked with light yellowish-brown, friable 


silty clay loam; contains a few highly weathered schist fragments. 
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45 inches +, highly weathered soft mica schist that contains red friable 
silty clay loam soil material along the old cleavage planes; grades into 
less weathered rock with increasing depth. 

The soil varies in minor characteristics. These variations are 
primarily caused by differences in the parent rock. Near Turnbull, 
the soil has deeper layers, denser subsoil, less mica throughout the 
profile, and a lighter colored and lighter textured surface soil. Beds 
of quartzite are common in the schists and gneisses of this area, and 
mill elongated areas of Culpeper soils overlying quartzite are in- 
cluded in places. Some areas of the soil west and north of The Plains 
and near Orlean have a darker and browner surface soil than normal 
and are underlain by schist and gneiss that are intruded by dikes of 

reenstone. Other areas near Warrenton and New Baltimore are 
ooser, more friable, and more micaceous throughout the profile and 
resemble the Madison soils. Southwest of Marshall areas are under- 
lain by varved slate; here the soil is less micaceous and shallower. 

The soil has rather low supplies of plant nutrients and organic 
matter, and is very strongly acid. It is more fertile than the Cul- 

eper soils, which it resembles in ein characteristics, but is less 
Fertile than the Fauquier soils. Small fragments of white quartz, 
originally occurring as veins in the parent rock, are on the surface 
and in the soil in most places but do not interfere with tillage. Solid 
rock outcrops rarely occur. The soil absorbs, retains, and supplies 
moisture well and allows free movement of air and plant roots through- 
out the profile. Tilth is good and rather easily maintained under a 
fairly wide range of moisture conditions. 

Ue suitability Probably 60 to 70 percent of the soil has been 
cleared and is now about equally divided as cropland, pasture, and 
idle land. 

The soil is fairly well suited to growing the common crops if prop- 
erly limed and fertilized. It has excellent physical properties but is 
low in lime and most plant nutrients. Fairly large amounts of lime 
and fertilizer are needed to produce good yields of crops. The soil 
i aay very well to good management and retains improvements 
well. Its productivity is not so readily improved as that of Fauquier 
silt loam, rolling phase, but is more easily improved than that of 
Culpeper fine sandy loam, rolling phase. It is moderately susceptible 
to erosion. Good management practices should include such erosion 
control measures as contour cultivation and possibly contour strip- 
cropping. Present management practices and yields vary consider- 
ably. For a more detailed discussion of use-and management, see 
management group 5. 


Elioak silt loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Ed).— 
This phase differs from Elioak silt loam, rolling phase, in being con- 
siderably more eroded. Accelerated sheet crasion has removed 75 
percent or more of the original surface soil and up to 25 percent of 
the subsoil. Shallow gullies are rather widely distributed. The loss 
of soil material has been uneven. Most places have some remnant of 
the original surface soil that has been mixed with the subsoil during 
cultivation. In other places the subsoil is exposed. Consequently, 
the present surface layer is variable in color, texture, and dena The 
present surface layer is commonly a yellowish-red heavy silt loam or 
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silty clay loam, the texture depending on the degree to which erosion 
has progressed. The subsoil is a red to dark-red clay loam. 

Use suitability.—All of this soil has been cleared, although probably 
40 percent is in various stages of pine reforestation (pl. 8, A). About 
35 percent is in permanent pasture (pl. 8, B), and 25 percent is used 
for cultivated crops. 

Tn its eroded condition, the soil is rather poor for the common 
crops but good for permanent pasture that is adequately fertilized 
and limed. Erosion and cropping have lowered the supplies of organic 
matter and plant nutrients and reduced the water-holding capacity. 
Tilth is-poor, and the range of moisture conditions under which the 
soil can be tilled is narrow. The loss of the original porous surface 
soil has decreased permeability to water and increased runoff. Because 
of low naturel soil fertility, productivity is not easily increased on 
this eroded soil. Heavy additions of lime, fertilizer, and probably 
organic matter are necessary in order to obtain and maintain pastures 
of a high carrying capacity. For a discussion of use and management, 
See management group 12. 


Elioak silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Ef).— 
This phase is similar to Elioak silt loam, rolling phase, in all essential 
respects. It differs in having milder relief, slightly less erosion, and 
slightly thicker soil layers. 

Use suitability Probably 75 percent of the soil has been cleared 
and is now used mostly for cultivated crops. Little of it is idle or in 
nonfarm uses. 

The soil is moderately well suited to the common crops of the 
county. Because of milder slopes, it has a greater oe ee 
capacity, less runoff, and less erosion than Elioak silt loam, rollin 
phase. Moderately good yields of crops can be maintained and so 
material and fertility can be easily conserved if adequate lime and 
fertilizer are applied and a moderately long rotation that includes 
legumes is followed. For a discussion of use and management, see 
management group 4. 


Elioak silt loam, eroded hilly phase (14 to 25 percent slopes) (Ec).— 
This soil differs from the rolling phase chiefly in having steeper slopes, 
but it is also much more eroded. In most places some of the subsoil 
has been mixed with the remainder of the original surface soil. Shallow 
gullies occur locally. The present surface layer is commonly a 
yellowish-red héavy silt loam or silty clay Joam. The subsoil is similar 
to that of other Elioak silt loam soils. 

Use suitability —Practically all this soil has becn cleared. Most of 
it is now in pasture, but small areas are used for cultivated crops or 
are covered with pines in various stages of growth. 

Because it is eroded and strongly sloping, this phase is poorly 
suited to crops. It is low in fertility, lime, organic matter, and water- 
absorbing capacity. It is subject to rapid runoff and further erosion 
when cultivated. It is fairly well suited to permanent pasture, but 
adequate liming, fertilization, and probably additions of organic 
matter are needed to establish and maintain good stands of pasture 
grasses. For a discussion of use and management, see management 
group 12. 
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Eubanks loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Eh).— 
Although somewhat similar to Elioak silt loam, rolling phase, this 
soil differs in having a loam surface soil and a subsoil that is slightly 
shallower and less dense, micaceous, and friable. In addition, it is 
underlain by different rocks and is more fertile and productive. The 
rocks underlying the soil are variable, but they are mainly granite or 

anodiorite in the massive, schistose, or gneissic forms. In places 

ikes of massive greenstone or diabase have contributed some material 
to the development of the soil. 

The soil occurs in the northern and northwestern part of the county 
in association with the Chester, Brandywine, and Belvoir soils and 
Eubanks loam, eroded rolling phase. The largest concentration of 
areas is in the southern part of the granite belt near Orlean. A few 
slopes are between 2 and 7 percent. Runoff and internal drainage are 
medium. Accelerated sheet erosion varies from slight to moderate, 
although over 90 percent of the soil is moderately sheet eroded. 
Gullies are uncommon. Small eroded areas with reddish-brown clay 
loam surface soils are numerous. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light-brown to brown very friable fine granular loam. 

6 to 10 inches, light reddish-yellow friable loam. 

10 to 30 inches, red clay breaking into small blocky pieces that are firm 
when moist and hard when dry. 

30 to 42 inches, reddish-brown to light-red, splotched with yellow, friable 
light clay loam; contains some small fragments of weathered granite. 


42 inches +, predominantly highly weathered granite; grades into less 
weathered granite bedrock with increasing depth. 


The soil is typically strongly acid in reaction and moderately well 
supplied with plant nutrients, but app low in organic matter. 
The surface soil seems to be quite leached of organic matter and 
assumes a light color when dry. 

Eubanks loam, rolling phase, is more fertile than Elioak silt loam, 
rolling phase, largely because its granitic parent material contains 
more plant nutrients and lime than the parent materials of the latter 
soil. The soil has a good capacity to absorb, retain, and supply 
moisture. Plant roots and air penetrate it with ease. Besides being 
moderately inherently fertile, it responds to good management, retains 
improvements well, and becomes quite productive under good prac- 
tices. Stones are virtually absent, and good tilth can be maintained 
over a wide range of soil moisture conditions. The soil appears to 
be less subject to erosion than Elioak silt loam, rolling phase, but is 
more erosive than its close associate, Chester loam, rolling phase. 

Use suitability.—Practically all of this soil has been cleared and is 
now used for cultivated crops. Moderately lone rotations of corn, 
small grain, and meadow or pasture are usually followed. 

If properly managed, the soil is well nuited to the production of 
crops, including alfalfa. Good management should include systematic 
rotations of moderate length, legumes in the hay crop, and adequate 
applications of lime and fertilizer. Erosion may be a problem on 
some of the steeper slopes. For a discussion of use and management, 
see Management group 3. 


Eubanks loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Eg).— 
Accelerated sheet erosion has removed 75 percent or more of the 
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original surface soil and up to 25 percent of the subsoil of this phase. 
The loss of soil material has been uneven. In many places the sub- 
soil is exposed, but in most places the remnants of the original surface 
soil have been mixed with the subsoil by tillage. Consequently, the 
present surface layer is variable in color, texture, and depth. It is 
commonly a light reddish-yellow to yellowish-red heavy loam or clay 
loam. The subsoil consists of a red to reddish-brown clay. 

Use suitability —Practically all of this soil has been cleared and is 
now used for crops or pasture. Yields are considerably less than on 
Eubanks loam, rolling phase. 

The soil is only fairly well suited to cultivated crops but is well 
suited to pasture or semipermanent hay crops. Because of erosion, 
a, considerable part of the original supply of organic matter and plant 
nutrients has been lost, tilth has been impaired, and the rate and 
capacity of water absorption have been decreased. Besides adequate 
liming and fertilization, good management practices should include 
use of moderately long rotations; return of more organic matter to 
the soil; growing a greater proportion of close-growing crops and 
legumes; and practice of contour tillage, and, if practicable, contour 
stripcropping. For a discussion of use and management, see manage- 
ment group 6. 


Eubanks silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (El).— 
This reddish well-drained soil occurs on rolling uplands in the north- 
western part of the county in close association with the Chester and 
Brandywine soils. It has developed over dikes of massive diabase or 
greenstone that intrude granite and locally outcrop. Characteristic- 
ally, it occupies rather small elongated areas surrounded by Chester 
loam or Brandywine loam. It is readily distinguished from those 
soils by its brown silt loam surface soil and red clay subsoil. A few 
slopes are less than 7 percent. Runoff is medium to rapid and 
internal drainage is medium. The soil is only slightly to moderately 
sheet eroded, but very small eroded, or balled: areas with reddish- 
brown clay loam surface soils are numerous. Gullies are almost 
entirely lacking. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, brown to reddish-brown friable weak granular silt loam; con 
tains a few small angular rock fragments. 

8 to 18 inches, red friable clay loam; breaks into small angular blocky pieces. 

18 to 65 inches, red to dark-red firm clay; breaks into well defined angular 
blocky I paste contains a few scattered angular rock fragments; layer 
streaked with yellowish-brown in lower part. 

65 inches +, mingled reddish-brown, yellowish-brown, and black highly 
weathered and disintegrated basic rock material that grades into solid 
bedrock: of massive diabase or greenstone. 

In places this rolling phase has a loam surface texture. Such areas 
occur near the borders of the soil where granite has contributed appre- 
ciable material to the soil mass. Small areas resembling the Chester 
and Brandywine loams are included in places where the underlying 
basic rocks are mixed or interbedded with granite. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid in reaction and fairly high in 
plant nutrients and appears to is fairly well supplied with organic 
matter. In uneroded fields the original organic matter is thoroughly 
incorporated in the plow layer. Locally, rounded diabase or green- 
stone rocks are strewn over the surface and may interfere with cultiva- 
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tion; otherwise the tilth of the soil is good to fair. Care, however, 
must be exercised in working the more eroded areas at the proper 
moisture content to prevent excessive clodding. The soil is permeable 
and permits rather easy penetration of plant roots and movement of 
air and moisture. Water is readily absorbed and retained, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is good. 

Use suitability-Practicelly all of this phase has been cleared and is 
now in cultivation. The soil is physically suitable for all locally grown 
crops, including alfalfa. Zshoure naturally relatively fertile, the soil 
responds to lime and fertilizer. Relatively high yields of crops can be 
maintained if tilth and moisture relations are favorable, and the 
supplies of plant nutrients, lime, and organic matter are kept at a 
high level. However, the use of the soil is limited because it usually 
occurs in scattered areas that are too small to receive individual atten- 
tion. The soil is most abundant near Vee: and some areas in this 
vicinity are large enough to be handled as individual units. It is 
susceptible to accelerated erosion in most places, but it can be main- 
tained in a crop rotation of short length if contour farming is practiced. 
Except for surface texture and conditions of erosion, this soil compares 
favorably in physical characteristics to Davidson clay, eroded rolling 
phase. For a detailed discussion of use and management, see manage- 
ment group 3. 


Eubanks silt loam, eroded hilly phase (14 to 25 percent slopes) 
(Ek).—This soil differs from Eubanks silt loam, rolling phase, chiefly 
in having stronger slopes and a somewhat thinner surface soil and 
subsoil. It occurs in widely scattered small areas closely associated 
with Brandywine loam, hilly phase. 

Use suitability.—Practically all of this soil has been cleared and is 
now used for permanent pasture. It commonly occupies areas too 
small to be handled individually. 

Largely because of the steep slope and susceptibility to erosion, this 
soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops but is well suited to permanent 
pasture. It has pasture a, requirements similar to those of 
Brandywine loam, hilly phase, but is less subject to drought and is more 
productive. For a discussion of use and management, see management 
group 11. 


Eubanks stony silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Em).—This phase differs from Eubanks silt loam, rolling phase, 
chiefly in having numerous loose rocks and solid outcrops on the sur- 
face and loose rocks throughout the profile. It also differs in having 
somewhat thinner horizons. The loose rocks of diabase or greenstone 
are typically rounded or spheroidal in shape and are sufficiently 
numerous to interfere with tillage. The soil occupies small elongated 
areas in close association with the Brandywine, Chester, and other 
Eubanks soils. Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent, but more than 60 
percent of the soil has slopes between 7 and 14. 

Use suitability —Most of this phase has been cleared and is now used 
for permanent pasture. Because of the high stone content, the soil is 
poorly suited to cultivated crops and is best used as pasture. It is 
naturally fertile, has e good moisture-supplying capacity, and is well 
suited to bluegrass and legumes. It produces pasture of good quality 
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and quantity if adequately limed and fertilized. For a discussion of use 
and management, see management group 11. 


Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Fd).— 
This is a well-drained reddish-brown upland soil locally known as red 
clay land. It has developed over both schistose greenstone (chloritic) 
and massive greenstone (epidotic). The underlying rocks are locally 
called ironrock or bluestone. The soil occurs largely in a belt extend- 
ing from north to south across the central part of the county. It 
occupies rather large areas in association with other members of the 
Fauquier series and with the Catoctin and Myersville-Orange soils 
(pl. 9, A). The internal drainage and runoff are medium. 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, dark reddish-brown very friable weak granular silt loam. 

7 to 15 inches, dark-red or dark reddish-brown friable silty clay loam; breaks 
in small blocky pieces; contains a few small greenstone rock fragments. 

15 to 39 inches, dark-red firm clay or clay loam; breaks in rather large blocky 
pieces; contains a few small greenstone fragments; plastic when wet. 

39 inches +, highly weathered soft greenstone schist containing a dark-red 
silty clay loam soil material between the rock cleavage planes; the 


eenstone becomes less weathered with increasing depth and includes 
large veins that are less weathered; depth to solid rock is variable. 


The soil varies principally in thickness of the horizons and in depth 
to substratum. eas of the soil underlain by the massive epidotic 
type of greenstone are usually slightly more red, contain more mica, 
have a thicker subsoil, and are more friable throughout the profile 
than those developed over the schistose chloritic type. 

A few included areas underlain by the agglomerate greenstone are 
shallower, paler red, and more stony than normal. These areas are 
small and occur along the western border of the greenstone belt 
where the Myersville-Orange and Catoctin soils predominate. 

On the whole the areas of this rolling phase in the southern part of 
the greenstone belt are somewhat more red, heavier in subsoil texture, 
and deeper than those in the northern part, and they resemble the 
Davidson soils more closely. 

Some tracts of this soil are too small to show on the map and are 
included with the Myersville-Orange soils. 

The soil is moderately to strongly acid. Most areas are free of 
surface stone except for occasional rock outcrops or a few scattered 
greenstone and quartz fragments. These fragments do not interfere 
with cultivation. They are indicated by symbols on the map. The 
soil-is probably more fertile than the other soils of the uplands except 
the Chester, Davidson, and Myersville soils. It absorbs water 
readily and allows both moisture and air to move freely in the profile. 
It is easily penetrated by plant roots and has good tilth. The water- 
supplying capacity is good, and plant nutrients and organic matter 
can be readily conserved under good management. 

Use suitability Practically all of this phase has been cleared and is 
now used for crops or pasture. More than 70 percent of the cleared 
area is in crops and very little is idle. Only scattered isolated woodlots 
remain. 

This soil is well suited to the common crops and especially well 
suited to alfalfa and other deep-rooted legumes if properly limed and 
fertilized. Crop yields are high in comparison to those of the other 
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epic soils and are only slightly lower than those of the rolling 
phase of Chester loam. 

Because of rolling topography and physical characteristics that 
make this soil highky susceptible to erosion, management practices 
should include the control of excessive runoff and erosion. Erosion 
has progressed rapidly on the Fauquier soils; and much of what was 
apieinally Fauquier silt loam is now severely eroded and is mapped as 
Fauquier silty clay loam. In spite of the erosion hazard and un- 
favorable acidity, the soil is one of the better upland soils. It has 
good physical characteristics, reponds well to good management, and 
retains the effects of good management for a long time. The soil, 
however, has a rather high lime requirement and needs proper fer- 
tilization for continued high yields. Minor difficulties in the use of 
farm machinery are caused by the rolling topography. For a dis- 
cussion of use and management, see management group 3. 


Fauquier silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Fe).— 
This pase is essentially similar to Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase, 
but differs in having milder slopes, generally less erosion, and a slightly 
deeper soil profile. It occupies small to moderately large areas on 
ridgetops and undulating divides in association with other Fauquier 
soils and with the Catoctin and Myersville-Orange soils (pl. 9, A). 
In places small areas resembling the Davidson soils occur, but these 
are too small to show on the map. 

Use suitability Practically all of this soil was cleared and is now 
used for cultivated crops. 1 the common crops are generally grown 
and yields are rather high. 

This soil is very well suited to the production of crops, including 
alfalfa and other deep-rooted crops. Because of the smoother relief, 
it absorbs and retains water more favorably, is less exacting in manage- 
ment and conservation requirements, and is slightly more productive 
than Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase. Rather high yields of crops 
can be maintained if the soil is adequately limed and fertilized and a 
moderately long rotation that includes legumes is used. For a dis- 
cussion of use and management, see management group 2. 


Fauquier silt loam, hilly phase (14 to 25 percent slopes) (Fc).— 
This soil has steeper slopes than Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase, 
and generally more loose greenstone rocks and solid outcrops. Largely 
because of the stronger slopes, this phase is more shallow and is slightly 
more eroded than the rolling phase. Although rocks have often been 
removed from the soil, enough remain to interfere with cultivation. 
This phase occurs in moderately large elongated areas in close asso- 
ciation with the Catoctin and other Fauquier soils, largely in the area 
between Warrenton and The Plains. It is characterized by a reddish- 
brown friable silt loam surface soil and a dark-red to red, firm to friable 
clay subsoil, plastic when wet. Most of the soil has developed over 
massive epidotic greenstone rather than the chloritic schist variety. 

Use suitability.—Most of this soil has been cleared and cultivated 
but it is now in permanent pasture. These pastures are commonly 
plowed every 10 to 25 years. A rotation of corn, small grain, and 
meadow-pasture is used after plowing. The plowing is done primarily 
to keep the pastures clean of briers, bushes, tree seedlings, and other 
undesirable vegetation. 
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Largely because of the hilly relief and susceptibility to excessive 
runoff and erosion, this soil is unsuited to cultivated crops and is best 
suited to permanent pasture. If adequately limed, fertilized, clipped, 
and protected from excessive grazing, pastures on this soil will be of 
good quality and have a high carrying capacity. For a discussion of 
use and management, see management group 11. 


Fauquier silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 14 percent 
slopes) (Fg).—This phase differs from Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase, 
chiefly in being more highly eroded. Accelerated erosion has removed 
75 percent or more of the original surface soil and up to 25 percent 
of the subsoil. Shallow gullies occur locally. The present surface 
soil, to plow depth, is largely a mixture of the remaining original 
surface soil with part of the subsoil. In places the subsoil may be 
exposed. Besides being much heavier in texture and redder in color, 
the present surface soil is lower in plant nutrients and organic matter 
than that of Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase. This soil occurs in 
moderately large areas throughout the central greenstone belt in close 
association with the Catoctin and other Fauquier soils (pl. 9, B). 

Profile description: 

6 to 8 inches, reddish-brown or red friable silty clay loam. 

8 to 28 inches, dark-red clay or heavy clay loam breaking into rather large 
blocky pieces that are firm when moist and plastic when wet; contains a 
few small fragments of weathered greenstone. 

28 inches +, highly weathered soft greenstone schist containing a dark-red 
friable silty clay loam soil material between the rock cleavage planes; 
the greenstone becomes less weathered with increasing depth. 


A variation that occurs to considerable extent is underlain by 
greenstone interlayered with mica schist and gneiss. This variation 
represents severely eroded Fauquier-Elioak silt loams, rolling phases. 
It is generally deeper and has a more micaceous and friable subsoil 
than the normal soil. 

Fauquier silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase, is moderately to 
strongly acid. In its eroded condition, most of the original organic 
matter and much of the plant nutrients have been lost. In comparison 
with Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase, the soil is lower in capacity to 
absorb and retain moisture, has teas favorable tilth, has greater runoff, 
is lower in productivity, and is more susceptible to further erosion 
unless properly managed. All the Fauquier soils appear to be very 
susceptible to accelerated erosion. Although they have a rather wide 
range in slope and degree of runoff, they have internal physical charac- 
teristics that favor high erodibility of the soil material. Where im- 
properly used and inadequately managed like this eroded rolling 
phase, the Fauquier soils erode severely. 

Use suitability —All of this soil has been cleared and cultivated. 
At present, probably 80 percent of the soil is in cultivation, about 
10 to 15. percent is in pasture, and the rest is lying idle. General field 
crops are grown (pl. 14, A), but yields are estimated to be 10 to 15 
percent less than on Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase. 

The soil is fairly well suited to crops, including alfalfa, if properly 
managed. The natural fertility and predominantly favorable physical 
characteristics enable tbe soil to respond well to good management. 
Lime and fertilizer requirements are about the same as for Fauquier 

silt loam, rolling phase, although the eroded phase needs more nitrogen 
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and organic matter to replace losses through erosion. The soil must 
be managed and conserved carefully to control further erosion. Long 
rotations that include a large proportion of close-growing crops, the 
returning of organic matter to the soil, contour cultivation, and con- 
tour stripcropping will serve to control losses of fertility and soil 
material. The slopes are fairly uniform and appear to be well suited 
to contour-farming operations. For a discussion of use and manage- 
ment, see management group 6. 


Fauquier silty clay loam, eroded undulating phase (2 to 7 percent 
slopes) (Fh).—This soil differs from Fauquier silty clay loam, rolling 
phase, chiefly in having a milder slope, a slightly thicker soil profile, 
and fewer gullies. The present surface layer is a red moderately 
friable silty clay loam. The subsoil is a dark-red firm to friable clay 
or clay loam, plastic when wet. 

Use suitability —All of this soil has been cleared, and practically all 
of the cleared land is now in cultivation. Its present use and man- 
agement are similar to those on Fauquier silty clay loam, eroded 
rolling phase. 

The soil is moderately well suited to crops, including alfalfa, but 
it must be managed very carefully to minimize further erosion. 
It has good physical characteristics and responds well to good man- 
agement. Soil material and fertility can be conserved in a rotation 
of moderate length if all tillage is on the contour, cover crops follow 
intertilled crops, and adequate lime and fertilizer are used. Con- 
tinued rather high yields of crops can be obtained under adequate 
management. For a discussion of use and management, see manage- 
ment group 6. 


Fauquier silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (14 to 25 percent slopes) 
(Ff).—This phase differs from Fauquier silty clay loam, eroded rolling 
phase, chiefly in having steeper slopes. It differs also in containing 
more numerous outcrops and loose surface greenstone rock, in being 
slightly shallower to bedrock, and in being more gullied. The gullies 
are mainly shallow, but a few are sufficiently deep to prohibit crossing 
with heavy farm machinery. Most of this phase is in an area between 
The Plains and Broad Run Post Office. It occupies moderately 
large areas in close association with the Catoctin and other Fauquier 
soils. The present surface soil is a red moderately friable silty clay 
loam; and the subsoil is a dark-red firm to friable clay or clay loam, 
plastic when wet. This phase is underlain by the massive epidotic 
variety of greenstone. Small areas of Catoctin soils are included. 

Use suitability—All of this soil was cleared of the original forest. 
Some of it is now cultivated (pl. 14,.A), and small areas are idle, but 
most of the soil is in permanent pasture. 

This soil is too steep, is too susceptible to erosion, and has too rapid 
runoff for the feasible production of crops over a considerable period. 
It is better suited physically to permanent pastures. High-quality 
and high-producing pastures can be obtained and maintained by 
adequate liming and fertilization and by controlling weeds and 
grazing. For a discussion of use and management, see management 


group 1]. 
Fauquier-Elioak silt loams, rolling phases (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Fa).—The two soils of this complex are so intricately associated 
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geographically and so gradational in character that it was considered 
impractical to delineate each soil on the map. The complex has 
developed over greenstone containing bands, stringers, and inclusions 
of mica schist and mica gneiss. These rocks occur in all degrees of 
mixing. The complex includes: (1) Small areas of Fauquier silt loam, 
undulating phase, developed over greenstone; (2) small areas of Hlioak 
silt loam, undulating phase, developed over mica schist and gneiss; 
and (3) larger areas of soil, gradational in character between the 
Fauquier and Hlioak soils, developed over interbedded greenstone and 
mica schist or mica gneiss in varying degrees of mixing. 

They are well-drained deep upland soils characterized chiefly by 
their reddish relatively thick subsoil. They are closely associated 
with the Fauquier, Elioak, Catoctin, and Manor soils along the 
southern border of the greenstone belt southwest of Warrenton. 
Runoff and internal drainage are medium. 

The soils that have developed over the mixed or interbedded green- 
stone and mica schist or gneiss commonly have a brown very friable 
silt loam surface soil 7 to 9 inches thick. The subsoil layers are 
similar to those of Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase, in color, arrange- 
ment, texture, and structure, except that they are thicker, more 
micaceous, and more friable. The subsoil extends to a depth of about 
45 inches, where it grades into highly weathered interbedded green- 
stone and mica schist or mica gneiss containing a red friable silty clay 
loam soil material. The surface soil is locally a loam in texture, 
especially where coarse-grained gneiss predominates among the under- 
lying mixed parent rocks. 

The soils of this complex are moderately or strongly acid in reaction 
and moderately low to high in organic-matter and plant-nutrient 
content. Moisture is well absorbed and retained. The soils are 
readily permeable to plant roots and air. Surface stones are uncom- 
mon, and tilth is good. Accelerated sheet erosion ranges from slight 
to moderate, but gullies are uncommon. 

Use suitability—Probably 75 percent of this complex has been 
cleared. An estimated 75 to 85 percent of the cleared land is now in 
cultivation, 10 to 15 percent in permanent pasture, and the rest idle. 
The crops grown and management practiced are similar to those on 
Fauquier silt loam, undulating phase. 

This complex is moderately well suited to crops. It is adapted to 
about the same crops as Fauquier silt loam, undulating phase, although 
it is slightly less fertile and productive and has greater management 
and conservation requirements. Proper liming and _ fertilization 
are necessary for continued satisfactory yields of crops. Soil material 
and fertility can be adequately conserved through contour tillage and 
a rotation of moderate length. For a discussion of use and man- 
agement, see management group 3. 


Fauquier-Elioak silt loams, undulating phases (2 to 7 percent slopes) 
(Fb).—This complex differs from Fauquier-Elioak silt loam, rolling 
phases, chiefly in having milder slopes and slightly thicker horizons. 

Use suitability —Practically all of this complex was cleared and is 
now used for crop production. It is well suited to cultivated crops if 

roperly managed. Because of the milder slopes, this complex has 
ess runoff, is less susceptible to erosion, has a higher moisture- 
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supplying capacity, is more easily accessible to farm machinery, and 
is slightly more productive than the rolling complex. Continued 
high yields of crops can be obtained, and soil material and fertility 
can be conserved by applying adequate amounts of lime and fertilizer 
and using a moderately fone rotation that includes legumes. For a 
discussion of use and management, see management group 2. 


Goldvein gritty silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) 
(Gb).—This is a light-colored moderately well drained deep upland 
soil developed over quartz monzonite or high-quartz granite in the 
extreme southern part of the county. The parent rocks occur as in- 
trusive bodies in the associated sericitic schist and gneiss. The soil 
is characterized by its light color, the high content of quartz grit in 
the profile, and the occurrence of a semicemented subsurface layer. 
It occurs in close association with Goldvein gritty silt loam, rolling 
phase, and the Nason, Tatum, and Lignum soils. The larger con- 
centrations of the soil are near Goldvein, Sommerville, Cromwell, 
White Ridge, and David. Internal drainage is ordinarily medium, 
and runoff is medium. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown very friable gritty 
silt loam; the grittiness is caused by the rather high content of fine 
quartz particles. 

10 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown, compact, firm, very gritty clay loam; this is 
the semicemented layer and contains abundant small quartz particles 
that comprise up to 50 percent of the soil mass. 

22 to 32 inches, mingled yellowish-brown and reddish-yellow, compact firm 
gritty clay loam; more friable and less compact and contains less grit 
than above layer. 

32 inches +, mingled brownish-yellow, reddish-yellow, and yellowish-brown 
friable very gritty clay loam material from highly weathered granitic 
rock; hota into more solid bedrock of granite or quartz monzonite at 
great depths. 


The soil varies somewhat in certain features. The quartz particles 

in the surface soil range from almost none to half of the soil mass. 
The semicemented layer ranges from extreme compactness to moderate 
looseness. In places small areas resembling the Nason soils are in- 
cluded. These have developed over mixed or interbedded granite 
and sericite schist. The subsoil locally is strong brown, and in some 
areas, especially those on more level or depressed relief, it is lighter 
colored and slightly mottled. 

Although the soil is readily permeable to water, favorable aeration 
and root penetration are probably restricted somewhat by the com- 
pactness of the semicemented layer. The soil is extremely acid in 
reaction, is very low in plant-nutrient and organic-matter content, 
and has only a fair water-supplying capacity. Its low natural fertility 
can be attributed to the avufnal sousciey of plant nutrients in the 
parent rock and to the long and severe leaching of the soil. Tilth is 
good and easily maintained, and the soil can be cultivated under a 
wide range of moisture conditions. Surface stones and outcrops are 
uncommon. Accelerated sheet erosion ranges from none to severe, 
-but more than 50 percent of the soil is only moderately sheet eroded. 
Gullies rarely occur. 

Use suitability—Approximately 20 to 25 percent of this soil has 
been cleared, and the rest is in forest. Most of the cleared land is 
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used for crops. Generally the cropland is farmed: by subsistence 
methods under poor management. uch of it lies idle for consider- 
able periods and is used only occasionally for crops, mainly corn. 
Some of the cleared land, however, receives better management. 
The soil is fairly well suited to the common crops if properly man- 
aged. Its main handicap, aside from its semicemented layer, is its 
extremely low natural fertility and high acidity. It requires large 
amounts of lime, complete fertilizer, a organic matter for the satis- 
factory growth of crops. Although it is very responsive to good man-' 
agement, it does not retain the effects of good management for any 
considerable time. Largely because of the semicemented layer, the 
range of crop adaptation is limited, and deep-rooted plants such as 
alfalin and sweetclover are unlikely to grow successfully. For further 
discussion on use and management, see management group 4. 


Goldvein gritty silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Ga).—This phase differs from the undulating phase chiefly in havin 
stronger slopes. It also differs in having a slightly thinner subsoil, 
in being less compact in the semicemented layer, and in having medium 
internal drainage. 

Use suitability—Only about 30 to 35 percent of the soil has been 
cleared. The larger part of the cleared land is now used sporadically as 
cropland. The type of farming followed and management used are 
similar to those of the undulating phase, but yields are somewhat lower. 

This soil is fairly well suited chivaically to the production of crops. 
Owing to the stronger relief, however, it is more susceptible to erosion, 
has higher runoff, and is lower in water-supplying capacity than the 
undulating phase. Some sheet and shallow gully erosion are already 
evident on about 20 percent of the cleared areas. Proper management 
is more difficult on this phase. Included on the map are about 50 
acres that occupy slopes of more than 25 percent. These steeper areas 
are in forest and probably are best suited to this use. For a discussion 
of use and management, see management group 5. 


Hazel silt loam, hilly and steep phases (14 to 40 percent slopes) 
(Ha).—These phases are shallow, excessively drained, and light 
colored. They were derived from mica schist, mica gneiss, and slate. 
Like most of the shallow soils of the county, they occupy both moun- 
tain slopes and upland slopes produced by deep dissection of a former 
upland level. Their occurrence on mountain slopes is restricted to the 
Bull Run Mountain region. 

The soil areas are scattered throughout the regions underlain by 
schist, gneiss, and slate. Locally they are called slate land and typi- 
cally occur in moderately large areas in association with the Manor, 
Elioak, and other Hazel soils. Generally slopes are from 14 to 25 
percent but a few are from 25 to 40. 

Owing to the permeable nature of the soil and substratum, internal 
drainage is rapid. Runoff is rapid to very rapid. Although sheet 
erosion ranges from slight to severe, more than 75 percent of these 
phases is moderately sheet eroded, and less than 1 percent is severely 
eroded. Shallow gullies have developed locally. 

Profile description: 


0 to 9 inches, brown to yellowish-brown very friable floury almost loose silt 
loam containing noticeable mica flakes and a few small weathered frag- 
ments of schist and slate. 
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9 to 15 inches, same as above but containing more weathered slate and schist 
fragments. . 

15 to 36 inches, brown to dark yellowish-brown friable micaceous heavy silt 
loam containing abundant soft highly weathered fragments of schist and 


slate. 

36 inches +, highly weathered soft slate and schist containing yellowish-brown 
friable silt loam soil material between the rock cleavage planes; grades 
into less weathered rock with increasing depth. 


These phases vary considerably in many characteristics but are 
consistently shallow in profile. In general very shallow areas are on 
the steeper slopes or the small knobs or rises that may surround solid 
rock outcrops. Some areas, especially those of less steeply sloping 
relief, have shallow, reddish clay loam subsoils 2 or 3 inches thick. 
Local areas in the Carter’s Run valley have browner surface soils than 
normal. In many scattered areas the surface soil is a fine sandy loam 
or loam. Here the parent rocks contain thin beds of quartzite or 
coarse-grained mica gneiss. Near Turnbull and Fauquier White 
Sulphur Springs, the underlying rock contains less slate and the soil is 
usually deeper to bedrock and Tahtee in color and texture. 

A few miles south of Marshall, these phases are underlain by a 
varved slate and are generally shallower, stonier, siltier, and consider- 
ably less micaceous ban normal. Where these hilly and steep phases 
are derived from extremely micaceous schist and gneiss in close asso- 
ciation with the Manor soils, they are looser, more micaceous, more 
yellow, and contain fewer slate and quartz fragments. This variation 
occurs mainly between Warrenton and New Baltimore. In general 
the slate and mica content of both the soil and parent rock varies 
considerably. 

This mapping unit is very strongly to extremely acid in reaction and 
rather low in plant-nutrient and organic-matter content. The capacity 
to retain and supply soil moisture is very poor, and the soils are ex- 
tremely droughty in dry growing seasons. They are very permeable to 
roots, moisture, and air, which move freely throughout the profile. 
Tilth is good. A few small scattered fragments of quartz and slate 
may be strewn on the surface and in the soil, but not enough to inter- 
fere with cultivation if cultivation were otherwise feasible. Solid rock 
outcrops are small and scarce. Largely because of steep relief, these 
phases are poorly accessible to farm machinery and subject to acceler- 
ated erosion. They respond well to good management practices but 
the effects of good management are not lasting. 

Use suitability Probably 75 percent of these phases has been 
cleared, but a considerable part of the land once cleared is lying idle or 
in various stages of reforestation. A small part is in cultivation, but 
about 55 to 65 percent of the cleared land is in permanent pasture. 
The forested areas that were never cleared are largely in the Bull Run 
Mountains. 

Mainly because of steepness, shallowness, rather low fertility, poor 
iecaastbihity, very poor water-supplying capacity, and erosion hazard, 
these phases are considered unsuited to crop production. They are 
fairly well suited to permanent pasture if properly managed. Good 
pasture management should include adequate liming, fertilization, 
weed control, and careful control of grazing to maintain a good sod. 
Poorly managed pastures become eroded and gradually lose organic 
matter, plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. Subsequently, 
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plant production decreases and the susceptibility to erosion increases. 
For a discussion of use and management, see management group 14. 


Hazel silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Hb).—This 
soil has milder slopes, a slightly thicker surface soil, slightly less 
erosion and greater depth to bedrock than the hilly and steep phases of 
Hazel silt loam. The surface layer is a brown to yellowish-brown 
be friable floury silt loam, and the subsurface layer is a brown to 
dark yellowish-brown, friable, micaceous, slaty silt loam. In places 
ine ‘a contains a reddish-brown clay loam subsoil 4 to 5 inches 
thick. 

Use suitability —Probably from 75 to 85 percent of this soil has 
been cleared. An estimated 10 to 20 percent of the cleared land is 
now ying idle or reverting to forest, and the remaining area is about 
equally divided between crops and pasture. 

The soil has more favorable relief and less runoff, is less susceptible 
to erosion, and has a greater moisture-supplying capacity than the 
hilly and steep phases. It is fair for the common crops if properly 
managed. Besides adequate liming and fertilization, good manage- 
ment practices should include use of a long rotation designed to con- 
serve fertility and moisture and to add organic matter to the soil. 
Contour tillage or contour stripcropping should be used where prac- 
ticable to conserve moisture and ait material, The soil tends to be 
droughty during dry growing seasons. For a discussion of use and 
management, see management group 9. 


Hiwassee loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (He).— 
This well-drained deep soil of the stream terraces is characterized by 
its reddish-brown surface soil and dark-red sticky subsoil. The 

arent materials from which the soil formed were washed from up- 
ands underlain by a wide variety of rocks common to the-county. 
This soil was derived from alluvium containing a higher proportion 
of fine-textured materials, such as silts and clays, than the alluvial 
material from which the light-colored phases of Hiwassee were devel- 
oped, Most of the soil occurs along the Rappahannock River, usually 
within the larger bends of the stream. A few areas occur on some of 
the other larger streams, however. The soil is moderately sheet 
eroded. Gullies are uncommon. Internal drainage is medium, and 
a medium amount of rainfall is removed through surface runoff. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, dark reddish-brown to reddish-brown friable granular loam or 
silty clay loam that is slightly sticky when wet. 

8 to 18 inches, dark-red or dark reddish-brown heavy silty clay loam or 
clay loam; breaks into smali blocky lumps that are friable when moist 
and slightly plastic and sticky when wet. 

18 to 43 inches, dark-red or dark reddish-brown clay; breaks into small 
blocky lumps that are firm when moist and sticky and plastic when wet. 

43 inches +, red, splotched with reddish-yellow, firm clay loam that over- 
lies the old land surface. 


The soil is moderately to strongly acid in reaction, high in plant 
nutrients, and apparently high in organie-matter content. The 
organic matter seems to be rather durable and is lost more rapidly 
through erosion than through any other cause. The soil has a nar- 
row range of moisture conditions under which it can be cultivated. 
However, its physical character and permeability favor movement of 
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air and moisture and free penetration of plant roots. The water- 
holding and water-supplying capacities are good, and the soil responds 
well to good management. aterworn pebbles are not common on 
or in the soil, but a stratum of gravelly material locally occurs at the 
bottom of the profile. Tilth is good to fair in the less-eroded areas 
but less favorable in more eroded areas, where a part of the sticky 
clay loam subsoil is included with the plow layer. Small eroded 
areas with red clay loam surface soils are numerous. 

This soil greatly resembles Davidson clay in many characteristics, 
particularly in the thickness, color, and texture of the subsoil. It 
differs from the light-colored variants of the Hiwassee soil principally 
in having a redder and heavier textured surface soil; a redder, denser, 
and more sticky subsoil; and a scarcity or absence of waterworn 
pebbles and sand in the profile. It is more productive than these 
variants. 

Use suitability—FPractically all of this soil was cleared and used 
for crops, but a few areas are now in pasture. 

The soil is well suited to the production of the common crops, as 
it is fertile and has predominantly favorable physical characteristics 
and favorable relief. Alfalfa is especially well suited, but lime and 
fertilizer are needed for its successful growth. The soil seems to be 
rather susceptible to erosion, but runoff and erosion could be con- 
trolled under a good system of management. The soil is too defi- 
cient in lime and most plant nutrients for continued high yields of 
most crops, but it retains improvement very well. For a discussion 
on use and management, see management group 2. 


Hiwassee silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 14 percent 
slopes) (Hf).—This soil is essentially similar to Hiwassee loam, undu- 
lating phase; it differs chiefly in having stronger slopes and more 
erosion. A considerable part of the original loam surface soil has been 
lost through erosion, and subsequent tillage operations have incor- 
porate the rest with the upper part of the subsoil. Erosion losses 

ave been uneven, however, ‘and in many areas the plow layer is 
entirely within the original surface soil. 

Largely because of stronger slopes and more erosion, this soil has 

eater runoff and is more auscepe ble to further erosion than Hiwassee 
oam, undulating phase. In addition, it is lower in organic matter 
and less absorptive of soil moisture, has less favorable tilth, and is 
less accessible to farm machinery. 

Use suitability —Practically all of the soil has been cleared and is 
now in cultivation. Its use suitabilities are, with certain exceptions, 
similar to those of the undulating phase. The same crops are grown, 
but yields are slightly less. Amendment requirements are about the 
same for both soils, but other problems of management are slightly 
different. This phase should be managed and conserved more care- 
fully. It requires longer rotations that contain ® greater proportion 
of le es and close-growing crops, the return of more organic matter 
to the soil, and contour cultivation or contour stripcropping. It 
responds very well to good management. For a discussion of use and 
management, see Manegement group 6, 


Hiwassee loam, undulating light-colored variant (2 to 7 percent 
slopes) (Hd).—This well-drained deep soil has developed on stream 
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terraces. It is characterized mainly by its light-colored and light- 
textured surface soil, reddish subeoil, and sandy and gravelly parent 
material. The alluvial materials from which the soil deaslone have 
been washed from uplands underlain by a wide variety of rocks 
common to the county. However, the materials be d rise to this 
variant contain a much larger proportion of ote and gravel than 
those underlying Hiwassee alt clay loam, eroded rolling phase. 

Most of the soil occurs on old high isolated terrace remnants that 
are rather far removed from the present stream channel. These areas 
occur along the Rappahannock River in the southern part of the 
county and are associated principally with soils of the Masada, Nason, 
Tatum, and Manteo series. The soil in some areas along the Rappa- 
hannock River is on lower and apparently younger terraces. These 
terraces occur largely in the granite and greenstone belts. 

Internal drainage and runoff are medium. Erosion ranges from 
slight to severe, but about three-fourths of the total area is moder- 
ately sheet eroded. Gullies are uncommon. 

Profile description: 

0 to 11 inches, light yellowish-brown to yellowish-brown very friable loam; 
contains a few rounded quartz gravel up to 2 inches in diameter. 

11 to 22 inches, yellowish-red or strong-brown clay loam; breaks into small 
blocky pieces that are friable when moist and slightly hard when dry; 
contains some rounded gravel and pebbles. 

22 to 45 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-brown clay loam or sandy clay 
loam; breaks into small blocky pieces that are firm when moist and hard 
when dry; contains numerous rounded gravel and pebbles. 

45 inches +-, highly weathered bedrock representing the old land surface. 


The soil resembles the Culpeper soil in general appearance. Typi- 
cally, the areas on the higher terraces show a more distinct differen- 
tiation between surface soil and subsoil than the areas on the lower 
terraces. The surface soil is lighter in color and the subsoil is redder 
on the higher terraces. Locally, the surface soil is a fine sandy loam, 
and some small areas have thicker and redder subsoils. The amount 
of water-rounded rock on the surface and throughout the soil varies 
considerably. On some areas the stones are sufficiently numerous to 
interfere with cultivation. These areas are indicated on the map by 
“Lae symbols. When dry, the surface soil is considerably lighter 
in color. 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients. Its rather low natural fertility is due partly to the original 
scarcity of plate nutrients in the sandy and gravelly parent material 
but Sige y results mostly from long.and extreme leaching. Air 
circulates freely. The iaisture holding and moisture-supplying 
capacities are good. Because of its favorable porosity and the rela- 
tively low runoff, the soil is only moderately susceptible to accel- 
erated erosion. The surface soil has been partly removed in places 
but still constitutes most of the plow layer. Where sufficiently free 
of stones, the soil has excellent tilth under a wide range of moisture 
conditions. It is readily accessible to all farm machinery. 

Use suitability —Practically all this soi] has been cleared. About 65 
percent of this is now in crops, 30 percent in pasture, and 5 percent in 
idle land. 

The soil is well suited to the production of all the common crops if 
properly managed. It is exceptionally responsive to good 'manage- 
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ment practices and retains improvement well. Rather heavy regular 
applications of complete fertilizer and lime are essential for continued 
high yields. Expected yields are somewhat less than on the undulating 
phase of Hiwassee loam. For a further discussion on use and manage- 
ment, see management group 4. 


Hiwassee loam, eroded rolling light-colored variant (7 to 14 percent 
slopes) (Hc).—This soil differs from Hiwassee loam, undulating light 
colored variant, chiefly in having stronger slopes and more erosion. 
Accelerated erosion caused by the greater runoff or more unfavorable 
use and management has removed a considerable part of the original 
surface soil. Bubsequent tillage has incorporated the remaining sur- 
face soil with the upper part of the subsoil. Erosion losses have been 
uneven, however, and in many areas the plow layer is entirely within 
the original surface soil. A few severely eroded areas are included 
and are conspicuous because of subsoil exposures. 

The present surface soil ranges in texture from a loam to clay loam 
and in color from a yellowish brown to yellowish red. The subsoil 
is a yellowish-red to reddish-brown firm to friable clay loam. 

Use suitability —All of this soil was cleared, although a few areas 
are now idle or reverting to forest. About 25 percent of the farmed 
area is in pasture and 75 percent in crops. The same crops are grown 
as on the undulating phase, but yields are somewhat lower. 

This soil is fairly well suited to the production of the common 
crops. In general its use suitability and management requirements 
are similar to those of the undulating phase. but conservation of soil 
and water is a greater problem. As a resuit of stronger and more 
eroded slopes, runoff is greater and the water-supplying capacity is 
less. Longer rotations, more legumes, more organic matter, adequate 
lime and fertilizer, and contour tillage are recommended. For a 
discussion of use and management, see management group 5. 


Iredell silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Ic).— 
This is @ light-colored imperfectly drained deep upland soil charac- 
terized by its dense extremely plastic and sticky subsoil that shrinks 
and cracks when dry and expands when wet. It is locally called 
blackjack land. It has developed over Triassic diabase, principally 
the coarser textured variety. It occurs in the southern part of the 
county, typically on large to very large areas on wide upland flats, 
and is rather extensive. Runoff is slow; internal drainage is also slow 
and is impeded by the relatively impervious heavy subsoil. Although 
the Iredell soils are very susceptible to accelerated erosion, this phase 
is uneroded or only slightly sheet eroded and is not gullied. 

Profile description: 

0 to 13 inches, light brownish-gray when dry and grayish-brown when wet 
very friable floury silt loam containing numerous small dark mineral 
concretions; & silty clay loam containing more concretions in lower 3 
or 4 inches. 

13 to 49 inches, olive-brown, specked with black, heavy clay that is extremely 
plastic and sticky when wet, hard when dry, and firm when moiat; 
contains a few.small black concretions. 

49 inches +, highly decomposed diabase rock material retaining the original 
structure of the rock; friable and rather loose; grades into more solid 
bedrock at a depth of 5 feet or more. 
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More than 80 percent of this soil was derived from the coarse- 
grained Triassic diabase and is associated with the Mecklenburg, 
Davidson, and Elbert soils. Where derived from fine-grained Triassic 
diabase, the soil usually has a thinner subsoil, is slightly more im- 
perfectly drained, and occupies smaller and more elongated areas 
that commonly surround small drains. This variation occurs in 
association with the Montalto and Zion soils and with Elbert silt 
loam, concretionary phase. A few areas resembling Orange silt loam 
are included with the Iredell soil because of their small extent. These 
inclusions occur in the extreme southern part of the county, where 
_ they are underlain by interbedded greenstone and sericite schist; and 
throughout the central greenstone belt, where they are underlain b 
greenstone. The soil is locally a loam in surface texture when devel- 
oped over coarse-grained diabase. Where occurring along the contact 
zone of coarse-grained diabase and baked shale, the soil is shallower 
than normal and overlies baked shale at rather shallow depths. 

Iredell silt loam, undulating phase is very low in organic matter. 
The surface soil and subsoil are slightly to medium acid, but the 
substratum is mildly alkaline. The surface soil is ordinarily readily 
permeable to moisture, air, and roots, but the tightness and impervi- 
ousness of the subsoil restrict absorption and percolation of water 
and the movement of air. The subsoil holds water with great tenacity 
and retards its upward movement and its movement from soil to 
plants. Tilth is ordinarily pas except on more eroded spots where 
a eae of the plastic subsoil is included with the plow layer. The 
soil is free of stones and solid rock outcrops. 

Use suitability—Probably only 20 to 25 percent of this soil has 
been cleared. The cleared land is about equally divided as cropland, 
pasture, and idle land. The cultivated and pastured areas are usually 
_ small and are associated with more desirable soils. Most of them are 
located along the borders of large forested areas of the Iredell soil. 
The soil is typically farmed under subsistence methods and supports 
a rather poor type of agriculture, but a few areas are better managed. 
Corn, wheat, and hay are the chief crops. 

The soil is rather poorly suited to most crops, to pasture, and to 
forest. However, the soil can be used for hay, such as timothy and 
lespedeza, or for pasture if properly managed. Corn and wheat are 
father poorly adapted to the soil, and their yields are low. Good 
management practices should include adequate applications of lime 
and complete fertilizers, particularly those high in potash and phos- 
phate. The forest growth is scrubby and consists largely of unde- 
sirable trees. For a further discussion on use and management, see 
management group 7. 


Iredell silt loam, eroded undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) 
(la).—A brownish-gray moderately firm silt loam surface soil and an 
olive-brown dense extremely plastic and sticky subsoil characterize 
this phase. It differs from Iredell silt loam, undulating phase, chiefly 
in being more eroded. A considerable part of the original surface soil 
has been removed by erosion, and in many places the remnants have 
been mixed by tillage with a part of the heavy subsoil. In some places, 
however, the plow layer is entirely within the original surface soil. 
Gullies occur locally. Most of them are shallow and short, but a few 
are too deep to be crossed by farm machinery. 
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Use suitability —All of this soil has been cleared, but probably 50 
ercent is now lying idle or in coniferous forest. The remaining cleared 
fend is about equally divided between cropland and pasture. 

Like all Iredell soils, this phase is rather poorly suited to most crops, 
pasture, or forest. The present surface layer has poor tilth and a ver 
narrow range of moisture conditions under which it can be safely tilled. 
Under present conditions the soil is probably best suited to pasture. 
For a discussion of use and management, see management group 15. 


Iredell silt loam, level phase (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ib).—This soil 
is essentially similar to Iredell silt loam, undulating phase, but has 
more level slopes. It also differs in having less erosion, less runoff, 
and a slightly mottled surface soil. After heavy rains shallow ponds 
often occur on the depressed flat areas of this soil. Soil material 
washed from adjoining Iredell soils has been deposited in these flat 
areas, and as a result they have a deeper surface soil than the un- 
dulating phase. A few small areas of Elbert silt loam are included on 
the map with this phase, especially in the wooded areas. 

Use suitability —Not more than 25 percent of the soil has been 
cleared. The cleared land is about equally divided between crops 
and pasture. The use suitability, adapted crops, and management 
requirements are similar to those of the undulating phase, although 
yields are slightly lower and more irregular because of the poorer 
drainage. The soil is best suited to pasture. For a discussion of use 
and management, see management group 15. 


Iredell stony silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) 
(ld).—This soil differs from Iredell silt loam, undulating phase, in 
containing numerous rounded boulders of diabase scattered on the 
surface and within the soil. The rocks range in size from a few inches 
to as much as 4 feet in diameter and practically prevent cultivation. 
A few slopes are greater than 7 but less than 14 percent. Almost all of 
the soil is uneroded or only slightly sheet eroded. 

Use suitability Only a small total area of this soil has been cleared 
and used for pasture. Because of the high stone content, the soil is 
unsuited to cultivation and is probably best suited to forest. Stone 
removal is not practicable on such an unproductive soil. Wooded 
areas are probably best left in forest unless a great need for pasture 
exists. Fair to good pastures can be eslablisied ander good manage- 
ment that includes adequate applications of lime and fertilizer. For a 
discussion of use and management, see management group 16. 


Kelly silt loam, level and undulating phases (0 to 7 percent slopes) 
(Ka).—These phases are light-colored, poorly drained, and deep, and 
have developed over interbedded Triassic shale and coarse-grained 
diabase. They are characterized by heavy plastic and sticky highly 
mottled clay subsoil. They occur in the southern part of the county 
in close association with the Croton, Iredell, Catlett, Zion, Calverton, 
and Penn soils. Although closely resembling Croton silt loam, these 
phases differ in having a more plastic and sticky subsoil and in being 
derived from different parent material. They typically occupy broa 
upland flats or depressed elongated areas surrounding small drainage- 
ways. The largest concentration is on the wide flats south of Reming- 
ton. They are one of the more extensive mapping units of the county. 
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More than 50 percent of the slopes are less than 2 percent in gradient. 
Internal drainage is very slow, and runoff is slow to very slow. 
Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light Drow nel ay slightly mottled with light yellowish- 
brown, very friable floury silt loam. 

6 to 13 inches, mottled HENE ay andflight yellowish-brown compact silty 
clay loam; breaks into small blocky pieces that are firm when moist and 
hard when dry. 

13 to 26 inches, highly mottled light yellowish-brown and light-gray massive 
compact clay that is very plastic and sticky when wet and very firm when 


moist. 

26 to 40 inches, predominantly yellowish-brown, mottled with light gray, 
massive compact clay that is plastic and sticky when wet and firm when 
moist; contains a few small fragments of bluish baked shale. 

40 inches +, highly weathered interbedded diabase and shale containing 
streaks of plastic gray clay. 


These phases occur near the border zones of coarse-textured diabase 
and shale. The shale component*of the parent rocks is usually bluish 
and baked, and the proportion of shale and diabase varies from place 
to place. In general the subsoil becomes less plastic and sticky as 
the content of diabase decreases or more plastic and sticky as it 
increases. Some areas appear to be underlain mainly by shale. A few 
areas occupy colluvial ee ie where they have received surface 
wash from the higher uplands. Here the surface soils vary consider- 
ably in color, thickness, and degree of mottling. Dark mineral con- 
cretions are present in the soil in places, “stall where diabase pre- 
dominates in the parent rock. 

These phases are strongly acid in reaction and-low in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients. The fluctuating water table is 
at or near the surface during winter and early spring but is consider- 
ably lower during the dry summer months. The heaviness and often 
waterlogged condition of the subsoil restrict penetration of plant roots 
and air and normal percolation of water. though natural fertility 
is rather low, productivity is largely influenced by the lack of adequate 
aeration. However, the subsoil holds water very well and ordinarily 
contains sufficient moisture for plant growth in extremely seasons. 
Tilth is only fair because of the relatively narrow range of moisture 
conditions under which these phases can be cultivated with safety. 
The surface soil puddles, or runs together, when wet and becomes hard, 
dry, and compact during dry summer weather. Largely because of 
the favorable relief, these phases are only slightly subject to erosion. 
Stones and outcrops are uncommon. 

Use suitability—An estimated 60 to 75 percent of this mapping 
unit has been cleared and is now used for crops or pasture. 

Most of the cleared land is artificially drained by bedding, open 
ditches, or combinations of both. Such drainage removes a good part 
of the excess surface and subsurface water and lone the water table. 
As a result, better aeration and other more favorable conditions for 
plant growth are provided. When drained, these phases are fairly 
well suited to the production of the common crops but not well suited 
to alfalfa and other crops highly sensitive to excessive soil moisture. 
Yields vary greatly with the season; the largest yields occur in growing 
seasons of low rainfall. Besides drainage, good management practices 
should include the proper choice and rotation of crops, adequate 
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applications of lime and complete fertilizer, and the return of organic 
matter to the soil. For a further discussion on use and management, 
see Management group 7. 


Lignum silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (La).— 
This light-colored imperfectly drained upland soil has developed over 
sericite and biotite schist, and neiss, 10 the extreme southern part of 
the county. It occupies low-lying ‘slightly depressed areas. It is 
Saad associated with the Nason soils, but also with the soils of the 
Worsham, Goldvein, Tatum, and Manteo series. The slopes rarely 
exceed 4 percent. Internal drainage and runoff are slow. 

Profile description: 

0 to 9 inches, pale-brown or light yellowish-brown very friable silt loam. 

9 to 22 inches, pale-yellow or light yellowish-brown, slightly mottled with 
gray, clay loam; breaks into small blocky pieces that are firm when 
moist and slightly plastic when wet; contains a few small quartz particles. 

22 to 36 inches, light olive-brown and yellowish-brown, mottled with gray, 
clay loam or clay; plastic when wet and firm when moist; contains a few 
weathered fragments of schist and numerous small quartz particles, 

36 inches +-, highly weathered schist containing light yellowish-brown and 
reddish-yellow friable silt loam soil material between the cleavage planes. 


Included with the soil are a few small areas underlain by high-quartz 
erigee rather than schist. These resemble Goldvein gritty silt loam 

ut are more imperfectly drained. 

The soil is extremely acid in reaction and very low in plant nutrients 
and organic matter. The water table is high during a considerable 
part of the year; consequently, the root zone is limited and the soil 
is rather poorly aerated during part of the growing season. The 
water-supplying capacity is fair. 

Use suitability —Most of this soil is in forest. Only small local 
areas meapeintad with the Nason soils have been cleared and culti- 
vated. Yields are very low and management is poor. 

If properly managed, this soil is fairly well suited to the common 
crops. It is not well adapted to alfalfa and other deep-rooted legumes. 
The inadequate drainage and associated moderately poor aeration, 
the high acidity, and the very low inherent fertility are the chief 
undesirable characteristics of this soil. If it is to produce crops 
satisfactorily, the soil needs abundant quantities of fertilizer, lime, 
and organic matter and a suitable crop rotation. For a discussion 
of use and management, see management group 7. 


Lloyd silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Lc).—This 
very deep well-drained red soil occupies rolling uplands in close associ- 
ation with the Fauquier and Elioak soils. It occurs mainly along the 
southern and eastern border of the central greenstone belt. Here the 
greenstone makes contact with a belt of quartzites, mica gneisses, and 
mica schists and is interbedded with these rocks. The soil occupies 
small elongated areas that occur most extensively near Meetz and St. 
Paul’s Church and near Broad Run post office, and Georgetown. 

This phase is characterized mainly by its fairly light-colored surface 
soil aa relatively thick heavy-textured red subsoil that resembles 
that of the Davidson soil. It has some physical properties common to 
both the Elioak and Davidson soils. ‘This soil differs from the 
Davidson mainly in having a lighter colored and lighter textured 
surface soil; from the Fauquier in having a redder, thicker, and 
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heavier subsoil and a lighter colored surface soil; and from the Elioak 
in having a heavier, redder, and thicker subsoil. A few areas have 
slopes of less than 7 percent. Internal drainage and runoff are med- 
ium. Erosion ranges from slight to moderate. 

Profile description: 

© to 7 inches, light-brown, brown, or yellowish-red friable granular silt 
loam; contains numerous small quartz particles in places. 

7 to 16 inches, red to dark-red firm clay loam or silty clay loam that is plastic 
when wet; breaks into small, blocky pieces; contains a few small scat- 
tered fragments of quartz, mica gneiss, and greenstone. 

16 to 46 inches, red to dark-red, firm, brittle clay that is plastic when wet; 
breaks into small blocky pieces; contains some small mica flakes. 

46 inches +, red, slightly mottled with yellowish-brown, friable silty clay 
loam; contains considerable small mica flakes and a few fragments of 
highly weathered greenstone and mica gneiss; this layer is quite deep 
and overlies bedrock of greenstone and mica gneiss at a depth of 6 
feet or more. 

The soil varies but little in characteristics. Locally it is a loam 
or fine sandy loam, the texture depending largely on that of the 
underlying rocks. Small eroded areas wil red clay loam or silty 
clay loam surface soils occur. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid throughout its profile and 
is moderately well supplied with organic matter and plant nutrients. 
It is less fertile and lee readily improved than Fauquier silt loam, 
rolling phase, but is much more fertile and productive than Elioak 
silt loam, rolling phase. Largely because of its greater depth, the 
soil is injured less by erosion than the Fauquier soil. Stones are 
absent in most places, and tilth conditions are favorable. The 
soil is readily permeable to plant roots and allows free movement of 
air and moisture throughout the profile. The water-holding and 
water-supplying capacities are mee 

Use fae on py estimated 75 to 85 percent of the soil has been 
cleared and is used mostly for crops. Only a few areas are idle or 
used for pasture. 

The soil is well suited to all the common crops of the county if 
adequately limed and fertilized. It has favorable physical char- 
acteristics and responds well to ee management. The use and 
management problems on this soil are similar to those on Fauquier 
silt loam, rolling phase, but the need for amendments, particularly 
lime, is greater and expected yields are slightly less. ‘The soil is 
moderately susceptible to erosion, but it can be conserved in rotations 
of moderate length if tillage is on the contour and if cover crops follow 
intertilled crops. For a discussion on use and management, see 
management group 3. 


Lloyd clay loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Lb).— 
This phase differs from Lloyd silt loam, rolling phase, chiefly in being 
more eroded. A considerable part of the original surface soil has been 
lost, and subsequent tillage has incorporated the rest with the upper 
part of the subsoil. Erosion losses have been uneven, however, and 
In many severely eroded areas the subsoil is exposed. The greatest 
concentration of the small total area is near St. Pavls Church, where 
the soil occurs in close association with the Fauquier soils and Lloyd 
silt loam, rolling phase. 
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Use suitability.—Practically all of this soil has been cleared, and 
most if it is now used for crops and pasture. It is fairly well suited 
for a wide variety of crops, including alfalfa. Because of its eroded 
condition, however, it has less favorable tilth and is lower in plant 
nutrients, organic matter, and water-supplying capacity than Lloyd 
silt loam, rolling phase. It is also less permeable to water and less 
productive. The soil is susceptible to further erosion. 

A crop rotation of moderate length that includes grasses and 
legumes is desirable not only for protection against erosion, but also 
for supplying organic matter and nitrogen and improving tilth and 
soil-moisture conditions. Adequate additions of lime and fertilizer 
are necessary for the continued successful growth of crops. For a 
discussion of use and management, see management group 6. 


Louisburg sandy loam, hilly and steep phases (14 to 40 percent 
slopes) (Ld).—These phases, locally called white sandy land or stee 
sandy land, are the hilly and steep, shallow, excessively drained, 
relatively light-colored upland soils derived from arkosic quartzite 
and conglomerate. They occur throughout the arkosic quartzite 
belts, but most abundantly in the hilly “Free State’ region between 
Marshall and Orlean (pl. 10, A). Like most shallow soils of the 
county, these phases are on mountain slopes, hill slopes, and slopes 
formed by deep stream dissection. Their occurrence on mountain 
slopes is largely restricted to the “Free State” region. 

Runoff is rapid largely because of the relief, and internal drainage 
is rapid to very rapid because of the porous nature of the soil and 
substratum. Although sheet erosion ranges from slight to moderate, 
about two-thirds of this unit has been moderately eroded. Shallow 
gullies locally occur but are inextensive. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown loose mellow sandy 
loam containing a few small quartzite fragments; in the virgin condition, 
has a tough dark mat of grass roots, forest litter, and leaf mold on 

. the surface. 

10 to 22 inches, yellowish or dark yellowish-brown loose sandy loam; contains 
abundant weathered quartzite fragments of varying size. 

22 inches +, highly weathered rather soft arkosic quartzite grading into 
more solid bedrock. 


These hilly and steep phases vary considerably in quantity of stone 
on the surface and in the soil. The more stony areas are shown on the 
map by stone symbols. Some areas, usually those that are steeper and 
more stony, have lighter colored grayer surface soils than normal. 
Generally there is considerable variation in thickness and depth to 
solid bedrock. Near Conde and Selone, narrow strips of the Hazel 
soils underlain by mica schist or varved slate are included. Some 
small areas with thin yellowish-brown sandy clay loam subsoils 
resemble the Albemarle soils and are unavoidably included in places. 

Louisburg sandy loam, hilly and steep phases, has a number of 
undesirable features. The soils are very strongly to extremely acid in 
reaction and very low in organic-matter and plant-nutrient content. 
In addition they are shallow, extremely low in water-holding and 
water-supplying capacity, and relatively high in stone content. 
Largely because of their hilly and steep relief, they are poorly accessible | 
to ordinary farm machinery. On the more favorable side, however, 
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these hilly and steep phases have excellent tilth where sufficiently 
free of stones. Because of the extremely loose and open soil, they are 
not very susceptible to accelerated erosion. They respond well to 
good management, but the improvements are not lasting. 

-Use suitability —Probably 50 to 60 percent of these phases has 
been cleared. Most of the cleared land is in permanent pasture; only 
a few areas are in cropland or lying idle. 

Because of their undesirable features, these phases are considered 
unsuitable for crops. They are fairly well suited to permanent pasture 
if properly managed. ood pasture management should include 
adequate applications of lime and fertilizer, careful control of grazing, 
and weed control. The fertilizer and lime requirements are quite 
large. Unless pastures are to be properly managed, the uncleared 
areas are probably best left in forest. For a discussion of use and 
management, see management group 14. 


Louisburg sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Le).—This phase differs from Louisburg sandy loam, hilly and steep 
ee chiefly in having milder slopes. It also differs, generally, in 

eing somewhat deeper to bedrock and in having fewer stone frag- 
ments and outcrops. The soil occupies rolling ridgetops and areas 
near the base of steeper slopes. It is closely associated with Louis- 
burg sandy loam, hilly and steep phases, and the Culpeper and Albe- 
marle soils. Small areas of Albemarle loam, rolling phase, are un- 
avoidably included in places because of their similarity to this phase 
in surface characteristics. 

Use suitability—Probably 60 to 75 percent of this soil has been 
cleared and is now used mostly for crops or pasture. Small areas are 
lying idle. Largely because of its milder relief and deeper profile, the 
soil has less runoff and a greater dncabare supple capacity than 
Louisburg sandy loam, hilly and steep phases. It.also has » wider 
range of crop adaptation and is more productive. The same crops 
are grown as on Albemarle loam, rolling phase, but yields are higher 
on the Albemarle soil, chiefly because of its thicker and denser subsoil 
and its greater water-supplying capacity. 

The soil is only fairly well suited to the production of the common 
crops, if properly managed. Besides adequate fertilization and liming, 
management practices should include a moderately long rotation de- 
pene to add organic matter and conserve moisture. For a discussion 
of use and management, see management group 9. 


Made land (variable slopes) (M).—This land type consists of small 
areas that have been filled in with refuse or soil material, leveled off 
for building sites and athletic fields, or stripped of their upper soil 
layers to provide materials for roadbeds. This Jand type has little or 
no agricultural value. 


_ Manor silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Mb).—This 
is a somewhat excessively drained moderately deep brownish very 
micaceous upland soil that developed over mica schist and mica gneiss. 
It is associated with the Hazel soils, Elioak silt loam, and Manor silt 
loam, eroded hilly phase. The soil is locally called soapstone land 
and is characterized chiefly by the large content of small mica flakes 
that give it a slick feel. 
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The soil occurs in rather small to moderate-sized areas in the several 
belts of mica schist and gneiss that traverse the central part of the 
county from north to south. Areas of the soil are most concentrated 
on the western slope of the Bull Run Mountains and between Warren- 
ton and New Baltimore. Other rather large concentrations occur 
west of The Plains and Halfway and near Turnbull. Small areas are 
scattered throughout the central greenstone belt, where they are 
underlain by ipaluctons of mica schist and gneiss in greenstone. 

A few slopes are less than 7 percent. Internal drainage and runoff 
are medium to rapid. Sheet erosion ranges from slight to moderate, 
but more than half of the soil is moderately eroded. A few gullies 
occur locally, but they are relatively shallow. 

Profile description: 

0 to 9 inches, yellowish-red to strong-brown very friable almost loose silt 
loam containing considerable small mica flakes. 

9 to 25 inches, yellowish-red friable heavy silt loam or light micaceous silty 
clay loam breaking into smal] blocky pieces; material has a slick, slippery, 
or greasy feel because of the abundant small mica flakes. 

25 to 42 inches, strong-brown or yellowish-brown very friable slick heavy 
silt loam; contains abundant small mica flakes and has a few highly 
weathered mica schist fragments in lower part. 

42 inches +, yellowish-brown highly weathered and disintegrated mica 
schist that breaks into easily crushed platy fragments; highly weathered 
to great depths. 


In places small quartz fragments, locally called flint rock, occur on 
the surface and in the soil but do not interfere with tillage. The 
parent rocks under these areas contain veins of quartz. When de- 
veloped over mica gneiss, the soil is usually a very fine sandy loam or 
loam in surface texture. These areas are not extensive but occur 
locally near New Baltimore. The soil has considerable variation in 
thickness of its subsoil. In scattered places the subsoil is thicker, 
browner, and heavier in texture than normal and is similar to that of 
the Glenelg soils as mapped in Maryland. Solid rock outcrops are 
scarce and are of quartz rather than schist. 

The soil is very strongly to extremely acid in reaction and naturally 
fair to poor in organic-matter and plant-nutrient content. The hori- 
zons do not differ greatly in color or texture. The subsoil is relatively 
thin and low in clay content, and these features serve to decrease the 
moisture-retaining capacity. The soil is therefore subject to droughti- 
ness in dry seasons. Ordinarily it has excellent tilth and can be worked 
under a wide range of moisture conditions. The soil is very permeable 
to air, moisture, and plant roots. It responds well to good manage- 
ment but retains improvement only fairly well. 

Besides occupying rolling slopes, the soil has physical properties 
that make it susceptible-to erosion. They are principally the scarcity 
of rock fragments, clay, and other cementing materials, and the loose 
deflocculated condition throughout the profile. 

Use suitability — Approximately 60 percent of the soil is cleared. 
More than half of the cleared area is in cultivation, and the rest is 
about equally divided between pasture and idle land. Practically 
all of the soil was cleared and cultivated at one time or another. 
However, following the Civil War, much of it was abandoned and 
allowed to revert to forest. 
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When properly managed, the soil is fairly well suited to the com- 
mon crops and well suited to permanent pasture. Present manage- 
ment practices are generally inadequate. Among the many impor- 
tant good management practices are the proper use of lime and fer- 
tilizer, following Suitable rotations that include legumes, and the 
return of organic matter to the soil. Contour tillage and tipster 
stripcropping should be used on the more rolling and eroded slopes. 
For a discussion of use and management, see management group 9. 


Manor silt loam, eroded hilly phase (14 to 25 percent slopes) 
(Ma).—This phase differs from the rolling phase chief in bein 

more severely eroded and in having stronger slopes. The origina 
silt loam surface svil has been almost entirely removed by erosion. 
The yellowish-red and strong-brown very friable extremely micaceous 
silt loam subsoil now constitutes most of the plow layer. In many 
places the present surface soil contains numerous small platy frag- 
ments of highly weathered mica schist. The soil occurs mainly in the 
area, between New Baltimore and Warrenton. It is closely asso- 
oa with Manor silt loam, rolling phase, and the Elioak and Hazel 
soils. 

Use suitability —Practically all of this soil was at one time cleared 
and cultivated. Probably 40 percent is lying idle or reverting to 
forest, 45 percent is in pasture, and 15 percent is in cultivation. 

Largely because of its steep slopes and eroded condition, the soil 
is considered unsuited to cultivated crops and is probably best suited 
to permanent pasture. It has more rapid runoff, is more susceptible 
to further erosion, has a poorer moisture-supplying capacity, and is 
less fertile and productive than Manor silt loam, rolling phase. Ade- 
quate lime and fertilizer and probably additions of organic matter 
are necessary to establish and maintain good pastures on this soil. 
For a discussion of use and management, see management group 13. 


Manteo shaly silt loam, hilly and steep phases ® (14 to 40 percent 
slopes) (Mc).—This unit consists of shallow excessively drained 
ellowish-brown upland soils that have developed over sericite and 
iotite schist and gneiss. It occurs in the extreme southern part of 
the county in association with the Tatum, Nason, and Lignum soils. 
It occupies small elongated areas, principally along the escarpments 
of the Rappahannock River and Deep Run and their tributaries. 
Accelerated sheet crosion ranges from slight to severe, but more than 
50 percent of the unit is only slightly sheet eroded. Shallow gullies 
occur locally. 
Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown to strong-brown very friable silt loam 
containing numerous small fragments of weathered schist and small 
mica flakes, 

8 to 16 inches, highly weathered sericite schist containing a yellowish-red 
very friable micaceous silt loam soil material along the rock cleavage 
planes; grades into less weathered bedrock of schist with increasing depth. 


A few areas of this unit contain solid rock outcrops, mainly of 


quartz, or have numerous quartz fragments of various sizes strewn 
on the surface. These areas are inextensive and are usually near the 


In areas farther north, these phases would be recognized as Manteo channery 
silt loam because of the composition and shape of the rock fragments. 
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larger streams. A few very severely eroded areas of the Nason and 
Tatum soils are included in places. These have yellowish-red or 
reddish-brown silty clay loam surface soils and are shallow to weath- 
ered schist material. 

This unit is extremely acid in reaction and very low in plant- 
nutrient and organic-matter content. It is very permeable to plant 
roots, moisture, and air but is very poor in Water nol and water- 
supplying capacity. Runoff is very rapid, and internal drainage is 
aah to very rapid. ‘Tilth is good where the unit is sufficiently free 
ot stones. 

Use suitability —More than 65 percent of this unit never has been 
cleared. Most of the land once cleared is now abandoned and in 
various stages of pine reforestation. Probably not more than 10 
percent is in poor grade pasture and not more than 5 percent in 
cultivation. The cultivated areas are noticeably much less produc- 
tive than the associated Nason and Tatum soils. 

Largely because of steepness of slope, natural poverty of lime and 
plant nutrients, droughtiness, shallowness, inaccessibility, and diffi- 
culty in controlling runoff and erosion, forestry is considered the best 
use for this unit. For a discussion on use and management, see 
management group 16. 


Masada loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Md).— 
This light-colored moderately well drained soil has developed on old 
high stream terraces. It is characterized by its light-colored, light- 
textured surface soil, reddish-yellow or brown compact gravelly sub- 
soil, and sandy and gravelly parent material. The alluvial parent 
materials were nation Gon uplands underlain by a wide variety of 
rocks common to the county. 

The soil occurs on old, high, isolated Rappahannock River terrace 
remnants that are far removed from the present stream channel. 
The soil is associated with the light-colored phases of the Hiwassee 
soils and the Nason, Tatum, and Manteo soils in the southern part of 
the county. Runoff is medium. Internal drainage is medium but 
apparently somewhat impeded by the compact su soil. The soil is 
mainly only slightly sheet eroded. 

Profile description: 

0 to 9 inches, light yellowish-brown loose loam containing a few waterworn 
pebbles and gravel of various sizes. 

9 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown compact fine gravelly loam or coarse 
sandy loam, 

16 to 27 inches, reddish-yellow or brown compact semicemented gritty clay 
loam; breaks into small blocky pieces that are firm when moist and hard 
when dry; the grittiness is due to abundant smal) rounded quartz 
particles that make up about 40 percent of this layer. 

27 inches-+, yellowish-red compact but friable sandy clay loam directly 
overlying the old Jand surface. 


Waterworn gravel and pebbles typically occur on the surface and in 
the soil. In riper these pebbles interfere with cultivation. The soil 
varies considerably in depth to the old land surface. Some areas are 
not more than 2 feet deep to residuum weathered from sericite schist 
ne gneiss. The surface soil is locally a fine sandy loam or gravelly 
oam. 

Included with this soil are small areas on low terraces along the 
Rappahannock River and other major streams. These areas have & 
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light yellowish-brown loam or silt loam surface soil; strong-brown or 

yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam or clay loam subsoil; and 

yellowish-brown, slightly mottled with light brownish-gray, clay loam 

or silty clay loam substratum. They also differ from the normal soil 

in being underlain by finer textured materials, in containing con- 

ae less gravel and pebbles, and in being slightly more poorly 
ained., 

The soil is strongly to extremely acid in reaction and low in plant 
nutrients and organic matter. Besides being severely leached, the 
soil was derived from coarse-textured parent materials that were 
originally low in lime and plant nutrients. The soil is permeable to 
water, air, and plant roots, but its permeability may be slightly 
retarded by the compact subsoil. The water-supplying capacity is 
fair. Although the soil is very responsive to liming, fertilizing, and 
other good management practices, it does not retain improvement well. 
Most amendments are lost rather rapidly through leaching. Tilth is 
good where the soil is sufficiently free of stones. This soil is not 
very susceptible to accelerated erosion. 

se sutiability—Mainly because this soil occurs as scattered areas 
associated with less desirable soils, probably 65 to 75 percent of it is 
in forest. The cleared areas are used mostly for crop production. 

The soil is fairly well suited to the common crops or to pasture. 
It needs liberal applications of lime and complete fertilizer and addi- 
tions of organic matter for satisfactory yields of crops. It is used and 
managed very much like the light-colored variants of the Hiwassee 
series, but yields are lower on this Masada soil. For a further discus- 
sion on use and Management, see Management group 4. 


Meadowville silt loam (0 to 7 percent slopes) (Me).—This is a well- 
drained reddish-brown deep sol of the recent colluvial lands. It 
occupies level or gently undulating areas at the base of slopes, in 
depressions, or along small drainageways. It consists of materials that 
have washed and sloughed from upland soils underlain by greenstone. 
The colluvial materials are recent and have been deposited largely 
since the adjoining uplands were first cleared and cultivated. Since 
the soil is so young, it has not developed distinct profile layers. It is 
associated with ‘he Rohrersville, Fauquier, Myersville-Orange, and 
Catoctin soils. The slopes are largely more than 2 and less than 5 
percent. Although the runoff is slow, internal drainage through the 
soil is medium and sufficiently free to permit the normal growth of 


a a 
rofile description: 
0 to 24 inches, reddish-brown to yellowish-red friable silt loam or heavy silt 


0am, 

24 inches+, yellowish-red to dark reddish-brown, friable when moist and 
slightly sticky when wet, silty clay loam; material overlies the old land 
surface at depths of 40 inches or more. 

Depth to the old land surface varies from about 20 to more than 60 
inches. The surface texture may be a silty clay loam if erosion is 
severe on the associated uplands. In many places the soil is located 
at the base of slopes and grades into poorly or imperfectly drained 
stream alluvium. Small areas of these alluvial soils are included with 
the soil. Locally a slight mottling appears in the subsoil at depths of 
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24 inches or more. The wetter areas are indicated on the map by 
symbols. 

This is one of the most productive soils in the county. It is normally 
slightly to medium acid in reaction and high in organic-matter and 
plant-nutrient content. Its physical properties favor tillage and good 
Berean ii. to roots, air, and water. The water-supplying capacity 
is good. 

he soil maintains its productivity well and constantly receives 
highly fertile materials from the surrounding upland areas of Fauquier 
and Catoctin soils. Although not subject to erosion, the soil may be 
injured and made less productive by excessive deposition of heavy- 
textured soil materials washed from severely eroded upland slopes. 
The soil is relatively free of stones and occupies relief favorable to the 
use of all farm in Ge A 

Use mudiabiity easly all of this soil has been cleared; probably 
60 percent is now in crops and 35 percent in pasture. About 5 per- 
cent is idle. The soil normally occurs in long narrow areas that are 
difficult to use and manage as individual units. 

The soil is very well suited to all:the common crops of the county, 
including garden and other special crops. It is not well suited to 
alfalfa, although this crop is grown successfully in places. Adapta- 
tion to crops is wide and rotation and soil amendment requirements 
are not rigid. Lodging of small grains may be a problem because of 
the high fertility of this soil, Yields of other crops are high in com- 
parison to those on the upland soils of the county. For a discussion 
on use and management, see management group 1. 


Mecklenburg loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 diode slopes) (Mg).— 
This is 2 moderately well drained moderately deep upland soil derived 
from residuum that weathered from coarse-grained Triassic diabase. 
It occupies small to moderately large areas in the southern part of the 
county, principally a few miles south of Catlett, Bealeton, and Calver- 
ton. It is locally known as red jack land. It is characterized ton 
by its brownish surface soil and its plastic and sticky reddish subsoil. 

he subsoil is similar to that of the associated Davidson soil in color 
but resembles the closely associated Iredell soils in consistence. 

The soil typically occurs at elevations higher than the Iredell and 
slightly lower than the Davidson soils. Internal drainage is medium 
to slow, and runoff is medium. Sheet erosion ranges from slight to 
severe, but about 75 percent of the soil is only moderately sheet eroded. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, yellowish-red to dark reddish-brown friable granular loam or 
silt loam containing a few smal! dark mineral concretions. 

10 to 26 inches, reddish-brown clay that breaks into blocky pieces that are 
very firm when moist and plastic and sticky when wet; contains numerous 
small dark mineral concretions. 

26 to 32 inches, reddish-brown to yellowish-red clay slightly mingled with 
yellowish brown; friable when moist but slightly sticky and plastic when 
wet; mixed with highly weathered black diabase rock material. 

32 inches +, highly weathered and disintegrated diabase containing mingled 
reddish and brownish slightly plastic soil material; grades into solid 
diabase bedrock. 


In general the degree of plasticity and stickiness of the subsoil 
vary considerably from place to place. In some areas the subsoil is 
less dense and more friable; in others, it is lighter or paler red and 
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A, Landscape of predominately undulating and rolling phases of Fauquier soils. 

B, Typical landscape of Fauquier silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase. Bull 
Run Mountains in background contain largely the various stony land types 
underlain by acidie rock (quartzite). 
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A, Typical hilly relief of Louisburg sandy loam in “Free-State” region. Quartzite 
stones on surface in foreground, Corn growing at base of slopes along small 
drainageways on Seneca loam. 

B, Field of young corn on Montalto silt loam, undulating moderately shallow 
phase, in foreground, and Zion silt loam, undulating phase, in background 
(light colored areas). These soils, underlain by fine-grained Triassic diabase, 
are commonly adjoined in the Montalto soil association. 
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A, An excellent crop of orchardgrass, harvested for seed, on Myersville-Orange 
silt loams, undulating phases. 

B, Typical undulating to rolling relief in the northern Picdmont upland. Meadow 
in foreground is on Myersville-Orange silt loams, undulating phases, underlain 
by greenstone. The rolling areas in background are largely Elioak soils under- 
lain by mica schist and gneiss. 


A cutover hardwood-pine forest. on Nason silt loam, un 
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Profile of Penn silt loam, undulating phase, overlying Triassic shale. The depth 
of soil materia! over bedrock is about 12 inches in this pieture. 
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A, An excellent and well-managed bluegrass pasture on drained Rohrersville silt 
loam. The rolling cropland in the background is largely the eroded rolling and 
eroded hilly phases, of Fauquier silty clay loam, whereas the forest land is 
chiefly Catoctin silt loam, hilly phase. 

B, Dairy cattle grazing on a well-managed permanent pasture on Rowland silt 
loam, The small clumps of water-tolerant vegetation are growing in wet-spots 
of poorly drained Bowmansville silt loam. 
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A, Stony colluvium at base of a hollow in Blue Ridge Mountains. 

B, Typical relief, land use, and management on the Louisburg soils and stony 
land types of the Louisburg-Stony land-Culpeper soil association in the ‘“Free- 
State” region. The almost pure stands of pine are on previously cultivated 
but subsequently abandoned land. 
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Two types of stoniness of Stony rolling and hilly land, acidic rock: 
A, Mainly loose stone strewn over the surface and in the soil. 


B, The more common type of stoniness, large solid outcrops of rock in addition 
to surface stones. 
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more plastic and sticky than normal and approaches the Iredell sub- 
soils in consistence. In the virgin condition this soil has a 2- or 3-inch 
dark reddish-brown friable loam surface horizon that contains con- 
siderable organic matter. This organic matter is lost rapidly under 
cultivation, and as a result the auefasa soil is lighter colored. In the 
more eroded areas, the present surface soil is highly variable in thick- 
ness and color. In many small areas all of the original surface soil is 
missing, and the reddish clay subsoil is exposed. In other places a 
part of the subsoil has been mixed by tillage with the remnants of 
the original surface layer. As a result the present surface layer is 
heavier and less friable. Very small areas have loose rounded diabase 
rocks on the surface and in the soil, but elsewhere stoniness is not 
characteristic. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and apparently fairly well 
supplied with plant nutrients. Tilth is good where the soil is not too 
severely eroded, but the range of moisture conditions for tillage is 
rather narrow in the more eroded areas. Owing largely to the heavy 
more or less structureless condition of the subsoil, the permeability of 
the profile to air and water is only fair. Plant roots, however, a - 
ently penetrate freely. The soil has a rather high water Wait 
ean eelly, responds well to good management, and retains improvement 
well, 


Use suitability—tThe soil is typically surrounded by lower lying 
areas of the Iredell soils much inferior in agricultural value. The 
early pioneers, however, recognized the superiority of the Mecklen- 
burg soil. Sousa: Bet ped all of it is cleared and in culti- 
vation, whereas the Iredell soils are largely in forest. 

The soil is moderately well suited to the common crops of the 
county if properly managed. Good management practices should 
include adequate applications of lime, fertilizer, and organic matter 
and use of a rotation designed to add organic matter and control 
erosion. For a more detailed discussion on use and management, see 
Management group 4. 


Mecklenburg loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Mf).— 
Although essentially similar to the undulating phase, this phase differs 
chiefly in having stronger slopes, a slightly thinner and less plastic 
subsoil, and slightly more erosion. Most areas of the soil are moder- 
ately sheet eroded. A few more severely eroded areas, conspicuous 
because of the exposure of the reddish-brown subsoil, are included. 
Some areas have occasional shallow gullies, and others are more stony 
than normal. The soil is closely associated with Mecklenburg loam, 
undulating phase, and the Iredell and Davidson soils. Small areas 
resembling the Iredell and Davidson soils are included with this phase. 

Use suitability — Practically all of this soil has been cleared. Most 
of it is now in cultivation, but small areas are lying idle or are used 
for pasture. The soil is fairly well suited to the production of crops 
if properly managed. The same crops are grown as on the undulatin 
phase, but yields are less. This rolling phase must be managed an 
conserved more carefully to control erosion and Joss of fertility. For 
a discussion of use and management, see management group 5. 


Mixed alluvial land (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Mh).—This land type 
consists of stream alluvium that is so complex in color, texture, drain- 
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age, and gravel content that the individual soil units cannot be shown 
on the map. The alluvial material washed from uplands underlain 
by a wide variety of rocks common to the county. 

This land type occurs largely along the Rappahannock River but 
also in places along Goose Creck and Town Run. It is typically in 
small elongated areas along the banks and within the bends of the 
larger streams. Here the material has been deposited by rapidly 
moving floodwaters and varies in texture from @ sandy loam to coarse 
gravel within short distances. In many places it has covered areas 
of the Congaree soils and has ruined them for crops. In other places 
swift flood currents have cut shallow channels in which sand and 
coarser materials, hummocky in appearance, were deposited. 

Some first bottom lands along many of the smaller streams are 
included. They have very complex drainage that changes several 
times in short distances from well drained to poorly drained. Al- 
though drainage varies widely from place to place on this land type, 
extreme variations are of such limited extent that their separation on 
the map is not justified. Most of the sandy and gravelly areas of 
this land type are excessively drained and are very low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. 

Use suitability —Very little of this land type is cropped. Under 
present conditions, it is very low in productivity, and cleared areas 
are used mostly for pasture. It is poorly suited to intertilled crops 
because of stoniness, low supply of organic matter and plant nutrients, 
extremes of drainage and water supp lyine capacity, or various com- 
binations of these features. It is probably best suited to permanent 
pasture. For a further discussion on use and management, see man- 
agement group 10. 


Montalto silt loam, undulating moderately shallow phase (2 to 7 
percent elie (MI).—This is a moderately shallow reddish-brown, 
well-drained, upland soil that developed over fine-grained Triassic 
diabase. It occupies rather large elongated areas throughout several 
disconnected fine-grained diabase belts that traverse the county south 
of Warrenton and New Baltimore from northeast to southwest. It 
is associated chiefly with the Zion, Iredell, Penn, Buck, Elbert, and 
other Montalto soils. As the soil occurs only in the Triassic plain 
part of the county, most of the associated landscape is nearly level 
to gently. undulating. Internal drainage and runoff are medium. 
Accelerated erosion ranges from none on uncleared to moderate on 
cleared areas, but about 65 percent of this soil is moderately sheet 
eroded. Gullies are absent. 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, dark reddish-brown to yellowish-red very friable silt loam 
containing numerous small angular fragments of partially weathered 
diabase; in the virgin condition, an inch or two of dark-brown friable 
silt loam is on the surface. 

7 to 20 inches, dark-red to dark reddish-brown firm to friable silty clay loam 
or silty clay; breaks into firm small blocky pieces; contains a few scattered 
fragments of yellowish highly weathered diabase. 

20 inches +, dark-red, streaked with yellowish-brown, firm to friable silty 
clay loam or clay loam mixed with fragments of diabase in various 
stages of weathering; the rock fragments compose 50 percent or more 
of this horizon; grades into solid bedrock with increasing depth. 
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This soil has surface characteristics, such as the scattered small 
diabase fragments and the reddish-brown color of the surface soil, so 
markedly different from those of the surrounding and associated soils 
that it is easily recognized. These features change but little from 
place to place, but thickness of the surface soil and subsoil and depth 
to bedrock vary considerably. Small areas with thicker and denser 
subsoils somewhat resemble the Davidson soil, whereas larger scat- 
tered areas are more shallow and less dense. Areas of Montalto 
stony silt loam, rolling moderately shallow phase, are included and 
shown on the map by stone symbols. Also included are small areas 
of Zion soils. 

The soil is moderately well supplied with organic matter and plant 
nutrients and therefore relatively fertile. It is medium to strongly 
acid. Mainly because of its dark color, shallowness, moderate internal 
drainage, and favorable permeability to air and water, the soil warms 
and diies sufficiently in the spring to permit early plowing. It is 
considered by many farmers the “earliest” soil in the county. Plant 
Toots penetrate freely, but the shallowness to bedrock limits their 
penetration. 

The soil responds to good management practices and holds improve- 
ment fairly well. On the other hand, its shallow depth is not favorable 
to the retention of large amounts of soil moisture. The moisture- 
holding capacity is, nevertheless, greater than that of the other 
shallow soils of the county. Plants grown on the soil seem to suffer 
from. drought only during exceptionally dry growing seasons. The 
tilth is good; and, as the soil lies favorably, it is readily accessible to 
heavy farm machinery. Rock outcrops are not common, and the small 
scattered diabase fragments that occur on the surface and in the soil 
do not interfere with tillage. 

Use suitability—An estimated 90 percent of the soil has been 
cleared. Perhaps 75 percent of this is now in cultivation, and 20 
percent in pasture. The rest is idle. 

The soil is moderately well adapted to the production of the com- 
mon crops if properly managed fall 10, B). It is an excellent soil for 
small grains, clovers, and alfalfa. Because of its relatively low mois- 
ture-holding capacity, it is less well suited to corn. Corn is sensitive 
to soil moisture conditions, and satisfactory yields are dependent on 
sufficient rainfall, especially during July and August. 

Despite its shallowness, thin subsoil, and relatively low moisture- 
holding capacity, the soil has dominantly favorable characteristics, 
is rather easily conserved, and is productive under good management 
practices. Such practices should include the proper choice and rotation 
of crops, growing of legumes in the hay crop, return of organic matter 
to the oe and the proper use of amendments. For a more detailed 
discussion on use and management, see management group 2. 


Montalto silt loam, rolling moderately shallow phase (7 to 14 
percent rap) tie (Mk).—This phase differs from the undulating mod- 
erately shallow phase chiefly in having stronger slopes. Other slight 
differences exist, such as a somewhat thinner surface soil and subsoil 
and a lower content of organic matter. This soil occurs typicall 
adjacent to streams and small drainageways. It ae as sma, 
elongated areas in close association with other moderately shallow 
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Montalto soils and with the Zion and Penn soils. Included with this 
phase are small areas having slopes ranging from 14 to 25 percent. 

Use suitability—Probably 80 percent of the soil has been cleared; 
about 60 percent of the cleared land is now in cultivation, 35 percent 
is in pasture, and 5 percent is land left idle. 

The soil is fairly well adapted to the common crops, but manage- 
ment requirements are more exacting than on Montalto silt loam, 
undulating moderately shallow phase. Because of the stronger slopes, 
the soil has higher runoff, lower moisture-supplying capacity, greater 
erosion hazard, and less accessibility to farm machinery than the 
undulating moderately shallow phase. To maintain crop yields at a 
comparable level will require a longer rotation including more legumes 
and grasses and probably somewhat heavier and more frequent 
applications of lime and fertilizer. For a discussion of use and man- 
agement, see Management group 3. 


Montalto silty clay loam, eroded rolling moderately shallow phase 
(7 to 14 percent slopes) (Mm).—A reddish-brown to dark-red moder- 
ately friable silty clay loam surface soil and a dark-red firm stony 
silty clay subsoil characterize this phase. It differs from Montalto 
silt loam, undulating moderately shallow phase, chiefly in having 
more erosion, more stoniness, and stronger relief. Slopes range from 
2 to 14 percent, but more than half the slopes measure less than 7 

ercent. Erosion has removed most of the original surface soil. 
n most places the present surface ayer, to plow depth, consists of 
remnants of the surface soil mixed with a part of the subsoil. 

Use suitability Practically all this soil has been cleared and used 
for pasture or crops. Crop production is now affected by the eroded 
condition. Erosion has caused the loss of a considerable part of the 
plant nutrients and organic matter contained in the original surface 
soil and decreased the water-supplying capacity. In addition, im- 
paired tilth, decreased water absorption, and increased runoff and 
susceptibility to further erosion have resulted. As this soil was 
naturally shallow in its virgin state, it is necessary to protect it 
against further erosion. Consequently, it is considered best suited to 
permanent pasture. The soil is moderately fertile and produces a 

ood growth of pasture grasses if adequately limed and fertilized. 

‘or a discussion of use and management, see management group 11. 


Montalto stony silt Joam, rolling moderately shallow phase (7 to 14 
percent slopes) (Mn).—This phase differs from Montalto silt loam, 
undulating moderately shallow phase, in having considerably more 
diabase rock fragments on the surface and in the soil and in having a 
somewhat thinner subsoil. It is also slightly more shallow to bedrock 
and has a wider slope range. The diabase fragments are usually flat 
and angular but in places are rounded. They vary in pusnity from 

lace to place but in all places are enough to interfere with cultivation. 

he soil typically occurs on the long narrow diabase dikes or along 
the borders of the larger and wider dikes and sills of diabase. In 
either place the rock appears to be finer grained, harder, and more 
resistant to weathering than the rock underlying the Montalto silt 
loam soils. These characteristics of the rock probably account for 
the stoniness and shallowness of the soil. 
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Considerable variation occurs in slope range and degree of erosion. 
Approximately 50 percent of the soil is on rolling slopes of 7 to 14 
percent, about 35 percent on undulating slopes of 2 to 7 percent, and 
the rest on steep slopes of 14 to 25 percent. Sheet erosion varies 
from none to severe, but most of the soil is only slightly or moder- 
ately eroded. A few shallow gullies occur locally. 

se suitability—Probably more than 70 percent of the soil has 
been cleared. Approximately 55 percent of this is now in pasture, 
40 percent is in crops, and 5 percent is idle. 

ecause of the high stone content of this soil, tilth is poor and 
satisfactory cultivation is practically impossible. Stone removal is 
ordinarily not economically feasible, but some of the larger more 
rounded rocks have been removed and used in constructing fences. 

The soil is fairly well suited to permanent pasture if properly. man- 
aged. Pastures should receive adequate and regular applications of 
lime and fertilizer, and grazing and weed growth should be controlled: 
Because of the flat fragmental character of the surface rock and 
absence of rock outcrops, there is no interference with mowing. The 
steeper and more eroded areas are deficient in organic matter and low 
in water-absorbing and water-retaining capacity and should receive 
additional organic matter. For a more detailed discussion on use 
and management, see management group 11. 


Myersville-Orange silt loams, rolling phases (7 to 14 oa 
slopes) (Mo).—The Myersville member of this complex is a relatively 
light-colored moderately shallow well-drained soil developed over 
agglomerate greenstone. A few slopes are greater than 14 but less 
than 25 percent. Internal drainage and runoff are medium. 

The Orange silt loam member includes the more nearly level spots 
and slight depressians that occur on the crests of the small local 
divides or as heads of drains. The soil is yellow to gray and less well 
drained and finer textured than the Myersville member. It is plastic 
when wet and tough when dry. 

Soil profiles are variable, since they cover the range of profile con- 
ditions from the Orange to the Myersville. 

This soil complex occurs in close association with Myersville- 
Orange silt loams, undulating phases, the Fauquier and Catoctin 
soils, and the rolling to steep stony and very stony land types. It 
typically occupies rather small elongated areas scattered along the 
western edge of the central greenstone belt. A somewhat large con- 
centration of areas occurs near The Plains. Sheet erosion ranges 
from slight to moderate, but more than 75 percent of the soil is moder- 
ately sheet eroded. Shallow gullies occur locally, mainly on the 
steeper slopes, but they are not extensive. 

Profile description of Myeraville silt loam: 

0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown to brown very friable silt loam containing 
numerous small fragments of greenstone. 

7 to 14 inches, strong-brown friable heavy silt loam ee abundant 
fragments of greenstone in various stages of weathering; breaks into 
small, blocky pieces. 

14 to 25 inches, yellowish-red to strong-brown firm to friable silty clay; breaks 
into small angular blocky pieces; contains a few highly weathered soft 
platy greenstone fragments. ‘ 
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25 to 31 inches, mingled strong-brown and light yellowish-brown friable silty 
clay loam soil material containing abundant soft highly weathered 
greenstone fragments. 

31 inches +, highly weathered soft greenstone schist grading into less 
weathered bedrock. 

In many places the soil is shallower, more stony, and less dense in 
the subsoil than normal. Locally a few rock outcrops may occur. 
Small scattered areas have considerable loose rock on the surface and 
throughout the soil. These are indicated by stone symbols on the 
map. Near The Plains the soil characteristically contains areas of 
shallow Fauquier soils that are too small to show on the map. 

The Myersville soil is medium to strongly acid and apparently con- 
tains only a fair supply of organic matter and plant nutrients. Except 
for the more stony areas, the soil has good tilth and is fairly accessible 
to farm machinery. Water, air, and plant roots penetrate freely, 
but the moisture-holding and moisture-supplying capacities are on 
fair. The soil is responsive to good management practices and holds 
improvement fairly well. 

Profile description of Orange silt loam: 

0 to 1 inch, dark-gray silt loam relatively low in organic matter. 

1 to 6 inches, pale-yellow to light-gray silt loam: 

6 to 16 inches, yellow to pale-yellow silty clay loam that is firm in place but 
is brittle and crumbles fairly easily. 

16 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow clay mottled with gray, yellow, and brown; 
tough when dry and plastic when wet. 

24 inches +, soft, broken, light-colored basic rock or masses of broken rock 
and clay. 

Use suitability —An estimated 50 percent of this soil complex has 
been cleared. Probably 50 percent of this is now in cultivation, 25 
percent is in permanent pasture, and 25 percent is idle and in various 
stages of reforestation. 

ince the Myersville member is predominant in extent, this complex 

is fairly well suited to crops. Apparently the complex is not more 
extensively cleared and ultiveted: because of the presence of the 
Orange areas and the close association with the steeper more shallow 
Catoctin soils. The Myersville soil may be somewhat droughty in 
dry growing seasons, largely because of its moderately shallow profile 
and only fair water-holding capacity. The Orange soil is definitely 
droughty in dry seasons. 

Although the complex occupies dominantly rolling relief, it does not 
seem to be so susceptible to erosion as the associated Fauquier silt 
loam, rolling phase. It is used and managed like Fauquier silt loam, 
rolling phase, but yields of crops are probably 15 to 20 percent lower. 
For a discussion of use and management, see management group 5. 


Myersville-Orange silt loams, undulating phases (2 to 7 percent 
slopes) (Mp).—This soil complex differs from the M ersville-Orange 
silt loams, rolling phases, principally in having milder slopes and a 
somewhat greater poe of Orange profiles (pl. 11, A). The 
surface soil of the Myersville member is a brown very friable silt loam, 
and the subsoil is a yellowish-red to strong-brown firm silty clay. 
The Orange soil member occurs at the heads of drains or in slight de- 
pressions and has a profile similar to that.of the Orange soil described 
under Myersville-Orange silt loams, rolling phases. Erosion ranges 
from slight to moderate in this complex. 
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Use suitability Approximately 75 percent of this complex has been 
cleared. About half the dened. area is now in cultivation, a few 
areas are idle, and the rest is in pasture (pl. 11, B). 

This soil complex is fairly well suited physically to the production 
of crops. Because of milder relief, these phases have less surface 
runoff, less susceptibility to erosion, and more favorable soil moisture 
condition than the rolling phases. Control of erosion is not a great 
problem. Generally the use suitability and management require- 
ments are about the same as for the rolling phases, since the slightly 
greater proportion of the Orange soil offsets the advantages of 
its smoother relief. For a discussion on use and management, see 
management group 4. 


Nason silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Nb).— 
This is a well-drained yellowish-brown moderately deep upland soil 
derived from the residuum weathered from sericite and biotite schists 
and gneiss. It is closely associated with the Tatum, Lignum, Manteo, 
Goldvein, and other Nason soils in that part of the Piedmont Plateau 
extending across the extreme southern Nes of the county. The soil 
is characterized by its low fertility and poor productivity. It sup- 
ports a rather poor type of agriculture. The soil has medium internal 
drainage and runoff. Erosion ranges from none to moderate, but 
about three-fourths of the aggregate area is uneroded or only slightly 
sheet eroded. Shallow gullies occur locally. 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown to pale-brown very friable silt loam 
containing numerous small angular quartz fragments. 

7 to 11 inches, yellowish-brown or strong-brown friable silty clay loam; 
breaks into small blocky pieces; contains a few small angular quartz 
fragments. 

11 to 32 inches, strong-brown to yellowish-red clay; breaks into small blocky 
pieces that are friable when moist and slightly hard when dry; contains 
considerable number of small mica flakes. 

32 inches +, predominantly highly weathered sericite schist and gneiss; 
contains yellowish-red friable silt loam soil material between the cleavage 
planes and a considerable quantity of quartz fragments that originally 
were veins of quartz in the bedrock; grades into less weathered schist 
and gneiss with increasing depth. 


Although in most places the small angular quartz fragments that 
occur on the surface and in the soil are not numerous enough to 
interfere with tillage, some areas are included that contain many. 

These stony areas are shown on the map by symbol. A few small 
tracts of the Tatum and Goldvein soils are included, especially in 
wooded areas. The surface texture is locally a loam or fine sandy 
loam where the soil is underlain by coarse-grained gneiss rather than 
schist. The color of the subsoil varies from yellowish brown to red; 
and locally there is a mixing or mingling of colors in the lower subsoil. 
The main difference between this soil and the closely associated 
Tatum soil is in subsoil color. The Nason subsoil is typically yellow- 
ish red, whereas the subsoil of the Tatum soil is a comparatively 
bright red. 

his soil has a number of qualities favorable for the production of 
crops. It is well drained; has good tilth; is readily permeable to 
water, air, and roots; has a good water-supplying capacity; occupies 
favorable relief; and is responsive to good management practices 
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and retentive of their results. However, these desirable qualities 
are largely overshadowed by the extremely low content of organic 
matter and plant nutrients, extremely acid reaction and low lime 
content, and susceptibility to erosion. The low inherent fertility is 
traceable directly to the original extremely low content of lime and 
plant nutrients in the parent rock. 

Use suitability —Probably not more than 25 percent of this soil is 
now cleared, although a considerable part of what is now in pine forest 
was once cultivated and later abandoned. Idle and unimproved 
pastures, or browse, cover probably 50 percent of the cleared land, 
and the rest is used for crops. Cleared areas are largely on subsistence 
farms where management practices are inadequate. They may be 
used periodically for crops or may be cropped continously. Yields 
are probably lower than on any other well-drained upland soil in 
the county. Very little lime and fertilizer are used, and systematic 
rotations are usually not followed. Generally speaking, the extreme 
southern part of the county where the Nason soils predominate is 
the poorest section and the place where subsistence fooms are most 
concentrated. 

The soil is fair for crops if properly managed. However, the 
maintenance of good productivity is probably the most difficult 
problem of soil management in the county. The present management 
practices are obviously inadequate. A different system needs to be 
adopted. The inherent fertility of the soil is so low that it is ques- 
tionable whether proper management would pay. Apparently, the 
soil needs abundant and regular additions of lime, complete fertilizer, 
and organic matter for continued high production. A rotation of 
moderate length that includes soil-building crops should be used. 
Unless good management practices are followed, the uncleared areas 
should Ce left in forest (pl. 12). For a discussion of use and man- 
agement, see management group 4. 


Nason silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Na).—This 
phase differs from the undulating phase chiefly in having stronger 
slopes and somewhat more erosion. Erosion ranges from none to 
severe, but more than 80 percent of the soil has now lost more than 
three-fourths of its surface soil. A few gullies, both shallow and deep, 
occur locally. This soil is in the southern pert of the county in 
association with Nason silt loam, undulating phase, and the Tatum, 
Manteo, and Lignum soils. Where aneroded or only slightly eroded, 
it is a light yellowish-brown or pale-brown friable silt loam to plow 
dept The subsoil is a strong-brown to yellowish-red friable clay 
oam. 

Use suitability—-About 25 percent of the soil has been cleared. 
Most of the cleared areas are on small subsistence farms. They are 
used either sporadically for crops or for unimproved pasture. ost 
of the areas now forested were once cleared and cultivated but sub- 
sequently impoverished or eroded and later abandoned. The? are Now 
in pine latest, The crops grown on the soil and the general farming 
practices used are similar to those of the undulating phase, but yields 
are somewhat lower. 

The soil is only fairly well suited to the production of the common 
crops. Because of its stronger relief, it is considerably more suscept- 
ible to erosion and excessive runoff than the undulating phase. Some 
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severe sheet and gully erosion are already evident in places. The 
proper management of this soil is more difficult than that of the 
undulating phase. The same principles of fertilization and rotations 
apply, but the soil should be kept in close-growing crops for longer 
periods and be cultivated on the contour. 

Included with the soil are about 250 acres of uneroded forested 
soil that occupy slopes of more than 14 percent. These, as well as 
the other forested areas, are probably best left in forest under present 
conditions. For a discussion of use and management, see management 
group 5. 


Penn silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Pf).—This 
is a well-drained upland soil derived from Triassic red shale. It is 
characterized by its ‘Indian red” color and shallow profile (pl. 13). 
It is associated with the Bucks, Calverton, Croton, Catlett, Wades- 
boro, and other Penn soils and occupies rather large areas throughout 
the Triassic plain in the southern part of the county. It is one of the 
most extensive soils in the county. Runoff is medium, and internal 
drainage is medium to rapid. Sheet erosion ranges from slight to 
moderate, and locally a few shallow gullies occur. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, reddish-brown when dry and dark reddish-brown when wet 
very friable silt loam; (has a purplish cast). 

6 to 15 inches, reddish-brown to dark reddish-brown (with a purplish cast) 
friable silty clay loam; contains a large quantity of weathered reddish- 
brown shale fragments. 

15 inches +, reddish-brown to dark reddish-brown (with a purplish cast) 
soft weathered Triassic shale; contains some reddish-brown friable silt 


iat eae material; grades into solid shale bedrock at relatively shallow 
lepths. 


The soil varies somewhat in characteristics. The surface soil is 
browner in places and in some areas contains a few scattered water- 
rounded quartz gravel. Where part of the original surface soil has 
been removed by erosion, cultivation has brought to the surface a 
relatively large quantity of shale fragments that appear to disintegrate 
into soil material after a few years of freezing and thawing. 

Some areas have thin rather heavy subsoils 2 to 4 inches thick. 
Small areas of the Bucks soils too small to show on the map are in- 
cluded in places, Also included are scattered areas of Penn loam that 
overlie interbedded shale and sandstone. 

A few areas of the soil are imperfectly drained and are indicated 
on the map by symbol. Such areas would have been mapped as 
Readington silt loam if their extent had justified separation. Another 
important variation includes small areas of light-colored shallow silt 
loam soils overlying yellowish or olive-green Triassic shale, 

Penn silt loam, undulating phase, is strongly to very strongly acid 
in reaction, low in organic-matter content, and apparently poorly 
supplied with plant nutrients. The rather low inherent fertility is 
traceable directly to the scarcity of lime and plant nutrients in the 
parent rock. Permeability to water, air, and roots is very good, but 
the water-supplying capacity is poor. The soil is subject to drought- 
iness. It is responsive to good management practices but has a poor 
capacity to retain the lime, plant nutrients, and organic matter that 
are supplied. Large surface stones or outcrops are not common, and 
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tilth is ordinarily good. Largely because of its good drainage and 
favorable relief, the soil is seoaaitle to all farm machinery. 

Use suitability—Probably 95 percent of this soil has been cleared, 
but about 20 percent of this cleared land is now in various stages of 
pine reforestation. Virgin hardwood forest areas are small and widely 
scattered. Most of the cleared land is used for crop production. 

If properly managed the soil is fairly well suited to the common 
crops. Phere is a wide variation in management and yields, as the 
soil occurs both on subsistence farms and on well-managed dairy farms. 

A 5-year rotation of corn, small grain, and hay and pasture for 3 
years is followed by the more successful farmers. The hay and pasture 
are mainly lespedeza grown alone or in mixtures with timothy, 
orchardgrass, or clover. Some alfalfa is grown, but its production on 
this soil is rather costly because of the short life of the stands. 

Because the soil is shallow and poor in water-supplying capacity, 
yields of all crops are dependent on the amount and distribution of 
rainfall during the growing season. Corn, especially, is largely depend- 
ent on the amount of moisture received during July and August. 

Farmers report that, aside from the moisture requirement, the 
physical condition of the surface soil must be favorable for satisfactory 
crop growth. Surface soil structure is rather easily destroyed by 
continuous use, even ia rotations in which organic matter is returned 
and adequate amendments are applied to the soil. In such cases the 
surface soil becomes chaffy or deflocculated and less absorptive of 
water. Asaresult, runoff, droughtiness, and susceptibility to erosion 
are greater. The more suceesetil farmers remedy this condition by 
using a rotation that includes at least 2 years of pasture. These 
farmers report that the trampling of the pastured soil by cattle serves 
to improve soil structure and physical condition by encouraging 
flocculation of the individual silt particles to larger soil aggregates. 
The resulting crumblike structure is maintained throughout the rota- 
tion. 

Excessively deep plowing should be avoided on the shallow and more 
eroded areas. When too much shale is plowed up and mixed with the 
surface soil, droughtiness is more apparent and productivity and tilth 
are seriously affected. For additional information on use and manage- 
ment, see management groua §. 


Penn silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Pe).—This 
phase differs from Penn silt loam, undulating phase, mainly in having 
stronger relief. It also differs, generally, in having thinner surface 
and subsurface layers, slightly more shale fragments throughout the 
profile, and more gullies. About one-third of the soil contains shallow 
gullies. The soil is closely associated with other Penn soils and typi- 
cally occurs on slopes or Teeake adjacent to drainageways that have 
dissected the original plain. 

Use switability.—Probably 65 percent of the soil is cleared and mostly 
used for cultivated crops. Small areas are in pasture or idle. The 
crops grown, rotations used, and methods of management are similar 
to those of the undulating phase, but estimated crop yields are lower. 

This phase is suitable for crops, but it must be managed and con- 
served more carefully than the undulating phase. It is susceptible 
to excessive runoff and erosion and has a poor water-supplying 
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capacity. Few or no conservation practices such as contour tillage 
are followed. The general practice is to plow up more of the under- 
lying soft shale as erosion progresses. Rotations need to be moder- 
ately long and consist chiefly of close-growing crops and grasses. 
Adequate liming, fertilization, and contour tillage are also necessary 
if productivity 1s to be maintained or increased. Such management 
serves to control runoff and erosion and increase fertility, organic- 
matter content, and moisture-holding capacity. For a discussion of 
use and management, see management group 9. 


Penn silt loam, eroded polling: phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Pd).—This phase differs from Penn silt loam, undulating phase, 
in having stronger slopes and considerably more erosion. Sheet 
erosion has removed most or all of the original surface soil and in 
some places a considerable part of the subsurface layer. Gullies, 
both shallow and deep, are abundant. In most places the remaining 
soil mantle is very thin over consolidated shale bedrock and is largely 
weathered shale fragments. The soil typically occurs on slopes 
along streams and drainageways. It is associated chiefly with other 
Penn soils. 

Use suitability—Although all of this soil has been cleared and 
cultivated, most of it is now abandoned and reverting to pine forest. 
A few of the less eroded areas, however, have been reclaimed and are 
in permanent pasture. 

Largely because of its rolling slopes and eroded condition, this soil 
is poor in tilth and in water-absorbing and water-supplying capacity, 
relatively inaccessible to farm machinery, and subject to rapid runo 
and further erosion. Because of these undesirable features, it is 
poorly suited to crops. Permanent pastures are best suited but 
require good management and adequate moisture. For a discussion 
of use and management, see management group 13. 


Penn shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase (14 to 25 percent slopes) 
(Pc).—This phase differs from Penn silt loam, undulating phase, 
chiefly in having stronger slopes and in being shallower andl con- 
siderably more eroded. It typically occurs where the larger drain- 
ae have deeply dissected the originally level Triassic plain. 

though erosion has been uneven, in most places it has removed all 
the original surface soil and part of the subsurface layer. The present 
surface layer to plow depth is a reddish-brown (with a purplish cast) 
loose shaly silt loam. This is underlain by soft weathered shale mixed 
with a reddish-brown silt loam. Consolidated shale bedrock is sel- 
dom more than 10 inches from the surface, and the entire profile is 
sia aoe largely of shale fragments. 

se suitability —Approximately half of this soil is cleared and used 
mainly for permanent pasture. Small areas are cultivated or lying 
idle and reverting to forest. 

This soil is not adapted to crop production, primarily because of 
extreme shallowness, very poor water-supplying capacity, high 
susceptibility to excessive runoff and erosion, poor fertility, and 
sli ea and associated poor accessibility to farm machinery. It 
is also rather poorly suited to pasture. Under present conditions it 
is probably best used for forestry. Pastures on this soil are generally 
poor during the dry late summer. If grazing is ortralied during 
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dry weather, fair pastures can be established and maintained, peeviaed 
adequate lime and fertilizer are applied. For a discussion of use and 
management, see management group 16. 


Penn loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Pb).—This 
is a shallow reddish-brown (with a purplish cast) well drained upland 
soil developed over fine-textured Triassic red sandstone. It differs 
from Penn silt loam, undulating phase, chiefly in having lighter 
textured soil horizons, in containing considerably fewer rock frag- 
ments, and in being more micaceous and slightly deeper to conael: 
idated bedrock. The parent sandstone usually occurs as a stratum 
in Triassic shale and outcrops only locally. 

The soil typically occupies ridges in close association with the Penn 
silt loam souls. The most concentrated areas are in a narrow belt 
lying roughly between Liberty Church, near Opal, and the Rappa- 
hannock River. Other less extensive areas are near Greenville, 
St. Stephens, Auburn, Cassanova, and the United States Army 
Signal Corps Station at Vint Hill. The soil is slightly to moderately 
sheet eroded and contains a few shallow gullies in places. 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, reddish-brown (with a purplish cast) very friable loam. 

7 to 18 inches, dark reddish-brown (with a purplish cast) friable silty clay 
loam; contains a few small weathered pieces of sandstone. 

18 inches +, largely highty weathered softened Triassic sandstone. 


The individual soil horizons are not distinctly different in color and 
texture. The underlying sandstone is deeply weathered and soft and 
closely resembles sail rmatarial when crushed. The surface soil has 
a few rounded quartz pebbles and gravel in places but does not 
ordinarily contain the platy rock fragments that are so characteristic 
of the Penn silt loam soils. The surface soil texture is often a fine 
sandy loam. In some- areas the soil is lighter colored and more 
micaceous throughout the profile. These areas are underlain by 
Triassic schist conglomerate that is locally exposed along the contact 
of the Triassic and greenstone rock formations. Other scattered areas 
of lighter colored soil are underlain by light-brown sandstone. Small 
tracts of the soil are included with Penn silt loam, undulating phase. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid in reaction, low in content 
of organic matter, and apparently rather poorly supplied with plant 
nutrients. It is permeable to water, air, and roots, but the shallow 
profile limits the depth of penetration. Largely because of shallow- 
ness and scarcity of clay, the water-holding and water-supplying 
capacity is poor, and crops commonly suffer from drought during the 

owing season. The soil has excellent tilth, is readily accessible to 

arm machinery, and can be tilled under a wide range of soil moisture 
conditions. It responds well to good management practices but 
retains their effects poorly. 

Use suitability —Practically all of this soil has been cleared. A few 
areas are now idle or in pasture, but most of the cleared land is in 
cultivation. 

The soil is considered fairly well suited to the common crops if 
properly managed. The crops, yields, amendment needs, and man- 
agement requirements are about the same as for Penn silt loam, 
undulating phase. However, tilth and physical condition of the 
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surface soil are more favorable and more easily maintained than on 
the latter soil. For a discussion of use and management, see manage- 
ment group 8. 

Penn loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Pa).— 
This soil differs from Penn loam, undulating phase, chiefly in having 
stronger slopes and more erosion. Accelerated sheet erosion ranges 
from moderate to severe, and shallow ies. arte common. e 
present surface layer to plow depth is a dark reddish-brown (with a 
purplish cast), loose loam. This is underlain by soft highly weathered 
red sandstone mixed with reddish-brown silt loam. 

Use suitability —Practically all this soil has been cleared and cul- 
tivated under poor practices long enough to become eroded. At 
present, some of the more severely gullied areas are abandoned, but 
most of the soil is in crops. 

Largely because of the stronger slope and more severe erosion, the 
soil has greater surface pinolf a lower water-holding and water- 
supplying capacity, and a lower fertility and organic-matter content 
than the undulating phase. Under existing conditions it is probably 
best suited to permanent pasture. Pasture management requirements 
are similar to those of Penn silt loam, eroded rolling phase. For a 
discussion of use and management, see management group 13. 


Rohrersville silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ra).—This is a poorly 
drained soil of the recent colluvial lands that formed from materials 
washed and sloughed from upland slopes of Fauquier and Catoctin 
soils. The colluvial areas are small and are at the base of slopes, 
along small drainways, and in seepy spots fed by springs at the heads 
of small drains. The relief is low to somewhat depressed. The soil 
is closely associated with the Meadowville, Fauquier, Catoctin, and 
Myersville-Orange soils throughout the greenstone belts. Internal 
drainage is slow, and surface runoff is very slow. 

Profile description: 

0 to 9 inches, strong-brown to reddish-brown, slightly mottled with light 
brownish-gray, friable silt loam. 

9 to 19 inches, mottled yellowish-brown, gray, and light brownish-gray friable 
silty clay loam containing abundant small, dark mineral concretions. 

19 to 28 inches, highly mottled strong-brown and gray silty clay loam that is 
firm when moist and plastic and sticky when wet; contains a few small 
fragments of weathered greenstone. 

28 inches +, mottled yellowish-red and light brownish-gray friable silty clay 
loam mixed with considerable weathered fragments of greenstone; this 
horizon is often waterlogged. 

Locally the soil is covered by shallow reddish-brown silt loam over- 
wash from severely eroded Fauquier soils. These surface deposits 
seldom exceed 10 inches in thickness. The soil is variable in depth, 
degree of mottling, depth to waterlogging, and degree of plasticity 
of the dubeurtace layers: Small areas of Meadowville silt loam are 
included in places. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and moderately well supplied 
with plant nutrients and organic matter. It is wet during winter and 
early in spring when the water table is highest but becomes hard and 
dry late in summer when the water table is relatively low. The 
permeability to roots, moisture, and 4ir is low, especially when the 
soil is wet. Tilth is ordinarly good, but both tilth and accessibility 
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to heavy farm machinery are unfavorable when the soil is wet. The 
soil occupies small elongated areas that are typically too small to be 
handled as individual units. Most of the soil is not drained artificially. 

Use suitability —An estimated 70 to 80 percent of the soil has been 
cleared. Of the cleared land, probably 75 percent is in pasture, 20 
percent is in cultivated crops, and 5 percent is idle. 

Largely because of the poor drainage, poor accessibility to farm 
machinery, poor aeration, and difficulty in establishing artificial 
drainage, this soil is poorly suited to the common crops. It is mod- 
erately well suited to permanent pasture (pl. 14, A). Good pasture 
management should include adequate liming, fertilization, weed con- 
trol, and possibly artificial drainage. The pastures are usually more 
productive during the dry summer months than those on the well- 
drained upland soils. For further discussion on use and management, 
See Management group 10. 


Rough gullied land (variable slopes) (Rb).—This land type consists 
of areas that accelerated erosion has reduced to a network of gullies. 
Most of it represents what was once the rolling and hilly phases of 
the Davidson, Fauquier, Brandywine, Penn, and Elioak soils. The 
areas are small and cover a small total acreage. 

This land type may occur on any of the steeper soil types where 
accelerated erosion is permitted to continue unchecked. Most of it 
was once productive, but it has been cleared, placed in cultivation, 
and permitted to erode. All of it was once well suited to permanent 
pasture. It has since been abandoned to nearly worthless pasture or 
idle land or has naturally reseeded to scrub pine. In its present con- 
dition, this land is worthless for either pasture or crops and conse- 
quently is best suited to forestry. Shortleaf pine and black locust 
are probably the best adapted trees. The main purpose in getting a 
stand of trees is to minimize further erosion and prevent the gullies 
from spreading to adjoining less eroded areas. For a discussion of 
use and management, see management group 16. 


Rowland silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Rc).—This is an imper- 
fectly drained brown soil on first bottoms in the Triassic area. It 
consists of materials washed mainly from Penn, Bucks, Wadesboro, 
and Calverton soils. It occurs iu rather narrow elongated areas along 
Cedar, Licking, Turkey, Elk, Town, Marsh, Tinpot, and Kettle Runs 
and other streams in the part of the county underlain by Triassic 
shale and sandstone. This soil differs from the closely associated 
Bermudian soil in being more poorly drained, and from the closely 
associated Bowmansville soil in having better drainage. Internal 
drainage is slow, and surface runoff is very slow. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, brown to dark-brown very friable silt loam. 

10 to 17 inches, dark-brown friable silt loam; contains slight black 
discolorations. 

17 to 22 inches, yellowish or dark yellowish-brown, mottled with light 
brownish-gray, friable silty clay loam. 

22 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown and light brownish-gray slightly 
plastic silty clay loam containing abundant small, rounded, dark, 
mineral concretions. 


The soil is usually farther removed from the streambanks, is less 
subject to stream overflow, and occupies wider and better propor- 
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tioned areas than the associated Bermudian silt loam. In places the 
boundary line between the two soils is rather arbitrarily placed because 
of their similar surface characteristics. Small depressed areas of the 
more poorly drained Bowmansville soil are included in places. The 
soil varies considerably in depth to mottling and texture of the subsoil. 
The depth to mottling commonly ranges from 4 to 12 inches from the 
surface. Depending mainly on position and internal drainage, the 
subsoil may be heavier in texture and more highly mottled or better 
oxidized and less mottled. Although the soil is less subject to stream 
flooding than Bermudian silt loam, it receives a large quantity of the 
ec rought down by many intermittent streams from the higher 
uplands. 

Rowland silt loam is strongly acid in reaction, high in organic 
matter, and apparently high in content of plant nutrients. It is loose 
and permeable, but the fluctuating relatively high water table restricts 
downward plant root growth and the free movement of air. The 
water-supplying capacity is high. 

Use suitability —-Nearly all of this soil has been cleared. At least 
75 percent of the cleared area is now used for permanent pasture (pl. 
14, B), and the rest for crops. 

This soil has limited use suitability because of imperfect drainage 
and susceptibility to overflow. It is well suited to corn and some hay 
crops but is pOaE suited to small grains and most clovers. Permanent 
pasture is considered to be its best use. During dry seasons the 
grazing is good in comparison to that on the more droughty upland 
soils, Drainage is usually by dug ditches that connect to the small 
intermittent streams. Good pasture management should include 
adequate applications of lime and probably phosphate fertilizer, 
adequate drainage, and proper weed and grazing control. For a more 
detailed discussion on use and management, see management group 10. 


Seneca loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Sa).—This is a light-colored 
moderately well drained deep soil of the recent colluvial lands. It 
consists of materials washed and. sloughed from light-colored upland 
soils underlain by acidic rocks such as quartzite, granite, schist, gneiss, 
and slate. It occupies rather small elongated areas at the base of 
slopes and along small drains (pl. 3, B) and is associated chiefly with 
the Louisburg, Brandywine, and Nason soils. As it consists of 
recently accumulated materials, the soil has not developed horizons 
that differ appreciably in color and texture. Surface runoff and 
internal drainage are medium. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown when dry and dark yellowish-brown 
when wet very friable loam. 

8 inches +, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; slightly mottled with 
light brownish gray below 30 inches. 

In places small areas having imperfect drainage are included on the 
map and shown by symbol. Where it consists of materials washed 
from the Chester, Brandywine, and other soils underlain by granite, 
the soil appete to be more fertile and productive. As it is composed 
of colluvial materials, its character and fertility are largely derived 
from tbe upland soils from which it washed. 

The soil is normally strongly acid and moderately well supplied 
with plant nutrients and organic matter. Because of its low position, 
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it has favorable moisture relationships and possesses physical proper- 
ties that favor tillage, percolation of water, penetration of plant 
roots, and movement of air. The water-supplying capacity is good 
and stones are uncommon. 

Use suitability Approximately 25 percent of the soil is in forest, 
50 percent in pasture, and the rest in crops. Only a few areas are 
idle. Corn, hay, and truck crops are the principal crops (pl. 10, A). 

The soil‘is well suited to the common crops. Its proper use and 
management are limited mainly by its occurrence in areas too small 
and too irregular to be used and managed as individual units. More 
of it should be used for special crops and truck crops where small 
acreage is desirable. However, in its present condition it has a nar- 
rower adaptation than the Starr and Meadowville soils, as it is 
naturally less fertile. It is also less productive than these soils, but 
it can be built up to a high level of productivity if adequately limed 
and fertilized. For a discussion on use and management, see manage- 
ment group 1. 


Starr silt Joam G to 7 percent slopes) (Sb).—This is a brown or 
reddish-brown, well-drained deep soil of the recent colluvial lands. 
It formed from materials washed from upland soils underlain by 

ranite, schist, gneiss, and quartzite. Although surface runoff is 
slow, internal drainage is medium and sufficiently free to permit the 
normal growth of crops. The colluvial materials are recent and have 
been deposited largely since the adjoining uplands were first cleared 
and cultivated. 

The soil occurs at the base of slopes, in depressions, and in draws 
along small drains. Areas are small to moderately large and are 
most extensive in the northern part of the county in association with 
the Chester, Brandywine, and other soils underlain by granite and 
associated rocks. 

The soil is characterized by high fertility and predominantly favor- 
able physical characteristics. Because it is so young, it is not 
developed distinct profile layers that differ appreciably in color and 
texture. 

Profile description: 

0 to 23 inches, brown, dark-brown, or reddish-brown very friable granular 


silt loam. 
23 inches +, brown, dark-brown, or reddish-brown friable silty clay loam. 


Starr silt loam varies considerably in thickness, texture and color. 
The surface texture is locally a loam in the granite and quartzite 
belts. Where this soil is associated with Brandywine gritty loam 
soils, the surface soil contains considerable small quartz particles 
washed from these Brandywine soils. Starr silt loam is redder and 
heavier textured than normal where developed from materials washed 
from upland soils with red subsoils, such as the Tatum, Elioak, and 
Culpeper. In contrast the soil is browner and lighter textured when 
associated with the Chester and Brandywine soils. Slight mottlings 
of brownish gray locally appear in the lower subsoil, but these are 
not typical. 

The soil is normally slightly to medium acid and exceptionally well 
supplied with plant nutrients and organic matter. It is probably 
more naturally fertile than any other soil in the county. Because of 
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its low position, the soil is kept fertile by constantly receiving highly 
fertile materials from adjacent slopes. However, the fertility of the 
materials varies somewhat with the character and fertility of the 
upland soils from which the materials are washed. Generally, the 
soil is more fertile and productive where associated with the Chester, 
Myersville, and Brandywine soils in the northern part of the county. 
Although it is not commonly susceptible to erosion, it may be injured 
by deposition of heavy-textured materials washed in from severely 
eroded and impoverished upland soils. 

Water is readily absorbed, and the water-supplying capacity is 
good. The soil is permeable and readily permits penetration of 
plant roots, air, and moisture. It has good tilth and can be culti- 
vated under a wide range of moisture conditions. Stones are un- 
common. 

Use switability—Practically all of this soil has been cleared; probably 
65 percent is in crops, 30 percent is in pasture, and 5 percent is idle 
or reverting to forest. Areas large enough to receive individual atten- 
tion are used intensively for corn and other special crops. The smaller 
more poorly proportioned areas are generally used and managed like 
the associated upland soils. Farmers often remark, however, that 
these small areas produce much higher yields than the upland soils 
in the same field. 

The soil is very well suited to the production of the common crops, 
including truck crops. Average ale are probably higher than any 
other soil in the county. The soil has a fairly wide range of crop 
adaptation, is not rigid in its rotation requirements, and requires little 
or no fertilizer and lime for the common crops. Because of the rela- 
tively high nitrogen content of the soil, small grains may tend to 
lodge. ‘The lodging can be overcome to some extent by adequate 
applications of phosphate and potash fertilizers. For a further dis- 
cussion on use and management, see management group 1. 


State loam (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Sc).—This yellowish-brown, 
well-drained soil occurs as small elongated areas on high first bottoms 
or low terraces along the Rappahannock River and other major 
streams of the county. The terraces are in the initial stages of river- 
terrace development. They represent stream flood plains that are 
beginning to be isolated from the furthest reach of floodwaters as the 
stream gradually cuts a deeper channel. The parent material con- 
sists of stream alluvium washed from uplands underlain by a wide 
variety of rocks common to the county. 

The soil is similar to the Congaree soils in many characteristics but 
differs in having a lighter textured and lighter colored surface soil 
and a heavier textured subsoil. It also differs in occurring at slightly 
higher elevations where it is less subject to flooding and deposition of 
new alluvial material. Runoff and internal drainage are medium: 
The soil is not very susceptible to erosion and is only slightly sheet 
eroded. 

Profile description: 

0 to 9 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable loam. 
9 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown or brown friable silty clay loam, 


25 inches +, light yellowish-brown, slightly mingled with brownish-yellow, 
very fine sandy loam containing a few smal! pebbles and gravel. 
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The surface texture is locally a fine sandy loam or silt loam, and 
small areas with a little gravel on the surface are included in places. 
Some small tracts of this soil are included with the Congaree soils. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and moderately well supplied 
with plant nutrients and organic matter. It is readily permeable to 
air, moisture, and roots. The moisture-holding properties are only 
moderately good, but the position of the soil is such that a good 
supply of moisture for growing plants is available. Although less 
fertile than the Congaree soils, it is less subject to flooding and more 
highly desired for growing crops. Good tilth is maintained with 
ease, and tillage can be carried on over a fairly wide range of soil 
moisture conditions. 

Use suitability Nearly all of this soil has been cleared and is now 
used for cultivated crops. It is well suited to many kinds of crops 
and can be used intensively for intertilled crops if properly managed. 
No erosion control is necessary, and only light applications of lime 
and fertilizer are required. Use of the soil is handicapped mainly by 
its occurring in areas too small to be used and managed individually. 
For further discussion on use and management, see management 
group 2. 

Stony colluvium (0 to 7 percent slopes) (Sd).—This land type con- 
sists of colluvium and alluvium that contains so many stones, cobbles, 
and boulders that cultivation is impracticable (pl. 15, A). The 
material has washed and rolled from steep rocky slopes to drainage- 
ways, where it has been further moved for short distances by stream 
action. The land type typically occurs in long narrow areas at the 
floors of the gaps in the Blue Ridge and Bull Run Mountains and 
also for short distances along the streams flowing from these moun- 
tains. It is extremely variable in drainage, composition, and origin. 
The material may come from greenstone, quartzite, or granite; the 
origin depends on the type of bedrock common to the area in which 
it occurs. 

The stones are numerous both on the surface and throughout the 
profile. They vary from 2 to 20 inches or more in diameter, but most 
of them are 2 to 10. They are mainly subangular but are somewhat 
rounded. The more stony areas are on the floor of gaps and hollows 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Most of this land type is poorly 
drained, and some is subject to overflow during heavy rains. 

Use suitability Probably not more than 25 percent of this land 
type is cleared. All of the cleared land is in permanent pasture. 
The quality of pasture varies considerably according to drainage, 
fertility, management, and size and quantity of the rocks. 

Because it is extremely stony, this land type is not suited to crops 
and is poor for pasture. It is probably best suited to forest. Fair 
pastures can be obtained, but the control of weeds is very difficult, 
as mowing is practically impossible. Better and more nearly weed- 
free pastures are obtained if adequate lime and. fertilizer are applied. 
For a further discussion on use and management, see management 
group 16. 

Stony rolling and hilly land, acidic rock (7 to 25 percent slopes) 
(Se).—This land type is locally known as sandy stony land because 
of the numerous solid outcroppings, ledges, and loose stones of quartz- 
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ite, granite, or other acidic rocks that occur in the areas of sandy 
soil (pl. 16). The outcrops and stones occupy 20 to 40 percent of the 
surface. The soil material between the outcrops and stones ranges 
from a few inches to more than 2 feet in depth. More than three- 
fourths of the total area has slopes greater than 14 percent. 

This land type is most widespread in the “Free State’ and Bull 
Run Mountain regions, where it is underlain by arkosic quartzite or 
conglomerate. Here, it contains soils of the Louisburg series. 

Probably about 40 percent of this land type is underlain by granite 
and contains soils of the Brandywine series. These areas are largely 
in the Blue Ridge and isolated outlying mountains. 

In the extreme southern part of the county small areas underlain 
by sericite schist are included. They contain abundant loose quartz 
rocks, and quartz outcrops on the surface. 

Use suitability Because of the high stone content, this land type 
is unsuited to crops. It is fairly well suited to permanent pasture if 
properly managed. The areas of the land type containing granite 
rocks and Brandywine soils are mainly in forest. Probably 30 to 
40 percent of their total acreage is cleared and used for pasture, but 
none of it is cultivated. These areas are better adapted to and more 
productive of pasture grass than the areas containing quartzite rocks 
and Louisburg soils. The areas containing Louisburg soils are less 
naturally fertile and more droughty. Most of them are in forest. 
Although these areas are wenorally used for pasture when cleared, 
they produce poor grazing. 

Good pasture management should include adequate liming, fer- 
tilization, and control of grazing. Because of the steepness of slope 
and high rock content of this land type, control of weeds and brush 
by clipping is extremely difficult and probably can be done only on 
the less steep and less stony areas. The forested areas should not be 
cleared and pastured unless the pastures can be properly managed. 
For a discussion of use and management, see management group 13. 


Stony steep land, acidic rock (25+ Lair slopes) (Sg).—This 
land type differs from Stony rolling and hilly land. acidic rock, in 
occupying steeper slopes. It occurs largely in the parts of the Bull 
Run Mountains and ‘Free State” regions underlain by quartzite, in 
the granitic parts of the Blue Ridge SMountaine. and in the isolated 
outlying granite mountains and hills of the Blue Ridge (pl. 3, A). 
Scattered areas occur in the uplands on slopes produced by deep 
stream dissection. 

Because of the pg relief, this land type is shallower, more 
ennehty, and more subject to runoff and erosion than Stony rolling 
and hilly land, acidic rock. 

Use suitability —Probably not more than 25 percent of this land 
type is clear. The cleared areas largely contain granite rocks and 

randywine soils and are in permanent pasture. 

Forestry is the best use for this land type. Stoniness, steep relief, 
and very poor water-supplying capacity precludes its use for crops or 
pasture. The areas anderen by granite might make fair pasture in 
early spring under good management. For a discussion of use and 
Management, see Management group 14. 
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Stony (very stony) steep land, acidic rock (14 to 40 percent slopes) 
(Sk).—This Iand type is locally known as rock land. It differs from 
Stony rolling and any land, acidic rock, principally in occupying 
steeper slopes and in having considerably more outcrops and loose 
surface rock (pl. 3 A). The outcrops and stones occupy more than 
40 percent of the surface. Most of this land type is on the steep 
rocky slopes of the Bull Run Mountains and the ‘Free State” region 
and contains Louisburg soils and quartzite rocks. The remainin 
areas are in the Blue Rid e, Rattlesnake, Buck, Hardscrapple, Naked, 
Lost, Red Oak, Big Cobbler, Little Cobbler, and Oven Top Mountains. 
These areas contain granite rocks and Brandywine soils. More than 
90 percent of the total area has slopes stronger than 25 percent. 

Use suitability.—Practically all of this land type is in forest, al- 
ones a few areas in the granite region are either in pasture or are 
idle. 

Because of the very high stone content and steep relief, this land 
type is not suited to cultivated crops or pasture. It is best suited 
to forestry. For a discussion of use and management, see manage- 
ment group 16. 


Stony rolling and hilly land, basic rock (7 to 25 percent slopes) 
(Sf).—This land type is locally called rock land or stony land. It 
contains numerous outcroppings and loose rock of greenstone, dia- 
base, and other basic rocks. The outcrops and stones occupy about 
20 to 40 percent of the surface. 

Approximately 60 percent of this land type has slopes of 14 to 25 
percent and contains soils of the Catoctin series. These areas are 
underlain by greenstone and occur largely in the Blue Ridge, Harpe 
hannock, Pignut, and Fishback Mountains and prominent hills 
throughout the greenstone section. With the exception of the Blue 
Ridge, these mountains and hills are underlain by the agglomerate 
variety of greenstone, which is extremely resistant to weathering. 

About 40 percent of this land type has rolling slopes of 7 to 14 per- 
cent, is underlain by greenstone, and contains Fauquier, Catoctin, 
and Myersville-Orange soils. A few small scattered areas have un- 
dulating slopes of 2 to 7 percent and contain Fauquier, Myersville- 
Orange, and Eubanks soils that have developed over greenstone and 
the Iredell and Montalto soils that have developed over Triassic 
diabase. In all places the surface texture of the soil occurring be- 
tween the rocks is a silt loam. 

Use suitability —An estimated 35 to 50 percent of this land type is 
cleared and in permanent pasture. None of it is cultivated. It 
cannot be used for cultivated crops because of its rockiness. How- 
ever, it is fairly well suited to permanent pasture if properly managed. 
Good pasture management should include adequate liming, fertili- 
zation, and control of grazing. The rock surface and sintayorable 
relief prevents the use dt mowing machines, and the control of weeds 
is therefore more difficult. The forested areas should not be cleared 
and pastured, unless the pastures are properly managed. For a 
discussion of use and management, see management group 13. 


Stony steep land, basic rock (25+ percent slopes) (Sh).—This 
land type is similar to the Stony rolling and hilly land, basic rock, 
but occupies steeper slopes and contains only soils of the Catoctin 
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series. Because of the steeper slopes, this soil is also shallower, and 
has more rapid runoff, greater erosion hazard. and lower water- 
supplying capacity. It occurs largely on Blue Ridge, Rappahannock, 
and Fishback Mountains and on the western slopes of the Bull 
Run Mountains. 

Use suitability. About 40 percent is cleared and used for permanent 
pasture. Because of steepness and stoniness, this land type is not 
suited to crops and is poorly suited to pasture. Forestry is probably 
its best use, and the forested areas should not be cleared and pastured 
unless a great need for pasture exists. Management practices should 
be at a high level on the areas now in pasture and should include use 
of adequate lime and fertilizer and grazing control. For a discussion 
of use and management, see management group 14. 


Stony (very stony) steep land, basic rock (7 to 40 percent slopes) 
(SI).—This land type, locally known as rock land, differs essentially 
from Stony rolling and hilly land,’ basic rock, in having considerably 
more outcrops and loose surface rock and in having steeper slopes. 
oe outcrops and stones occupy more than 40 percent of the land 
surface. 

More than 95 percent of this land type occupies slopes of 14 to 40 
percent and contains greenstone rock and Catoctin soils. The 
remaining inextensive areas have relief of 7 to 14 percent and contain 
Triassic diabase rock and Iredell or Montalto soils or contain green- 
stone rock and Fauquier or Myersville-Orange soils. 

Use suitability—Practically all of this land type is in hardwood 
forest. Bedrock outcrops and loose stones are so numerous that the 
land is unsuited to crops or pasture. It is best adapted to forestry. 
For a discussion on use and management, see management group 16. 


Tatum silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Tb).— 
This soil is characterized by its light-colored surface soil and reddish 
micaceous subsoil. It is a well-drained moderately deep upland 
soil that developed over sericite and biotite schists and gneiss. It 
occurs in association with the Nason, Manteo, Lignum, and other 
Tatum soils in the extreme southern part of the eounty. It is typically 
in rather small areas that usually occupy narrow ridgetops or divides 
at slightly higher elevations than the associated Nason soils. The 
Tatum soils are similar to the Elioak but are less inherently fertile 
and productive. Runoff and internal drainage are medium. Ac- 
celerated sheet erosion ranges from practically none to moderate, and 
locally a few shallow gullies occur. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, reddish-yellow when dry and brown when wet very friable 
silt loam; contains a few small scattered fragments of quartz. 

8 to 13 inches, yellowish-red friable silty clay loam that breaks into smal! 
blocky pieces. 

13 to 36 inches, red micaceous clay; breaks into small blocky pieces that are 
firm to friable when moist and fairly hard when dry; contains scattered 
small platy fragments of highly weathered sericite schist in lower part; 
the mica imparts a smooth, greasy feel to this layer. 

36 inches +, highly weathered sericite schist containing red friable silt loam 
soil material between the rock cleavage planes; material grades into 
less weathered schist with increasing depth. 


Small angular quartz fragments are scattered over the surface in 
many places. Areas where these rocks are very abundant are indi- 
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cated on the map by symbol. A few areas have a loam or fine sandy 
loam surface texture. These areas are underlain by mica gneiss 
containing intrusions of greenstone. Small outcrops of quartz 
locally occur. 

The soil is not as extensive as Nason silt loam, undulating phase, 
but it is more productive. Although not nearly so productive as the 
Fauquier or Chester soils, it is a felatvely good soil in comparison to 
the associated Nason, Goldvein, and Lignum soils and is more ex- 
tensively used for agriculture. It has a number of desirable 
characteristics. The soil is friable and has good water-supplying 
capacity, tilth, and drainage, favorable relief, and moderate depth. 
Permeability to air, moisture,and plant roots is good. The soil is 
very responsive to lime and fertilizer and apparently retains im- 
provements well. On the unfavorable side, however, te soil is very 
strongly to extremely acid in reaction and extremely low in plant 
nutrients and organic matter. Although the plant-nutrient content 
is thought to be slightly higher than for the Nason soils, it is lower 
than for the Fauquier and Chester soils. Abundant applications of 
lime and complete fertilizer are needed to bring the soil up to maximum 
production. 

Use suitability—An estimated 50 percent of this soil is cleared. 
Most of the cleared land is in cultivation, but a few areas are in poorly 
managed pasture or are idle. All the common crops are grown, but 
yields are very low. Subsistence farming predominates, and manage- 
ment practices are generally poor. Very little lime or fertilizer is 
used, and systematic rotations are generally not followed. Most of 
the cultivated land is in small areas complexly associated with Nason 
or other Tatum soils that have different use adaptations and manage- 
ment requirements. The soil therefore cannot ba conveniently man- 
aged as a separate unit. 

This soil is fairly well suited to the common crops if properly man- 
aged. The — management, with a few exceptions, is not ade- 
quate. Application of lime and complete fertilizers, the frequent 
incorporation of organic matter, and use of crop rotations that in- 
clude legumes and grasses will tend to increase productivity. The 
proper management of this soil is distinctly difficult because of the 
economic problems involved. The soil, even in the virgin condition, 
was very iene in fertility and lime. It has received such poor man- 
agement that it has become even less fertile and productive. The un- 
cleared areas are probably best left in forest. For a discussion of use 
and management, see management group 4. 


Tatum silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes )(Ta).—This 
hase differs from Tatum silt loam, undulating phase, chiefly in 
faving stronger slopes and in being slightly shallower. 

Use suitability —About 35 percent of this soil has never been 
cleared and is in cutover hardwood forest. A few areas once cleared 
but subsequently abandoned are in pine forest. Most of the cleared 
land is used for cultivated crops, but some is idle or in unimproved 
pasture. Management and crops are the same as on the undulating 
phase, but yields are slightly lower. 

Runoff and susceptibility to erosion are greater on this phase than 
on the undulating phase, mainly because of its stronger relief. Mod- 
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erate sheet erosion and a few shallow ies are already evident in 
most areas. Because of these unfavorable features, this soil is more 
difficult to manage properly than the undulating phase. It can be 
used for cultivated crops but should be in close-growing crops as 
long as possible, and moderately long rotations should be followed. 
Amendment requirements are similar to those of the undulating phase. 

Included with the soil are approximately 90 acres on hilly relief of 
14 to 25 percent. These areas, for the most part, have never. been 
cleared. They are suitable for pasture but are probably best left in 
forest unless a great need for pasture exists. For a discussion of use 
and management, see management group 5. 


Tatum silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (7 to 14 percent 
slopes) (Tc).—This soil differs from Tatum silt loam, undulating phase, 
chiefly in being considerably more eroded and in having stronger 
slopes. A few slopes are greater than 14 but Jess than 25 percent. 
All of the soil is severely sheet eroded and has lost at least 75 percent 
of the original surface soil. In most places the remaining surface soil 
has been mixed with the upper part of the subsoil by tillage, and the 
resulting surface layer to plow depth is a reddish-brown moderately 
friable silty clay loam. In other places, however, the red micaceous 
olay subsoil is exposed. Gullies, both deep and shallow, occur 
locally. 

Use suitability—All of this soil has been cleared and cultivated, 
but probably 75 percent is now idle, in unimproved brushy pasture, or 
in pine forest. Only a very small part is used for crops, and yields 
are very low, 

This soil is very poorly suited to cropping, largely because of its 
poor tilth, high susceptibility to excessive runoff and further erosion, 
and extremely low fertility and lime content. The best use is thought 
to be pasture or forest. Shortleaf and scrub pines esteblish them- 
selves rapidly and make fairly good growth on this soil. However, 
as ell ae deal of the soil occurs where tillable land is scarce, some of 
it will probably be cropped. It is quite probable, however, that 
areas of this soil not too severely gullied may be suited to permanent 
pasture if properly managed. To obtain good stands of grass, heavy 
additions of lime, fertilizer, and probably organic matter are neces- 
sary. For a discussion of use and management, see management 
group 12. 


Thurmont stony loam, undulating phase (2 to 10 percent slopes) 
(Td).—This is a light-colored, well-drained deep stony soil of the 
old colluvial lands. It has developed from old colluvial rock and soil 
materials washed or rolled from mountain slopes underlain by quartz- 
ite, The soil occurs in the Bull Run Mountnain-Baldwin Ridge area, 
where it is at the base of steep mountain slopes or spread out for a 
short distance over the lower upland level. Areas are relatively small 
and closely associated with the Braddock soils and the stony lands 
from acidic rock: They are mainly at the southern end of the Bull Run 
Mountains, where they more or less surround Baldwin Ridge. Some 
areas are between New Baltimore and Thorofare Gap. Most of the 
slopes are less than 7 percent. Runoff and internal drainage are 
medium. Accelerated sheet erosion ranges from slight to moderate, 
and gullies are absent. 
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Profile description: 


0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown to yellowish-brown very friable stony 
loam; abundant quartzite cobbles and pebbles on the surface and in the 
soil; stones may make up 10 to 20 percent of this horizon. 

8 to 25 inches, strong-brown to yellowish-brown friable clay loam or sandy 
clay loam; breaks into small blocky pieces; contains a few quartzite 
cobbles and pebbles. 

25 to 45 inches, strong-brown or brown (slightly mottled with red, gray, and 
brown) friable sandy clay loam, breaks into small blocky pieces; con- 
tains a few small quartzite pebbles. 

45 inches ++, largely composed of rounded and subangular quartzite cobbles 
and boulders; strong-brown, mottled with gray and brown, friable 
sandy clay loam soil material in the spaces between them. 

The soil varies considerably in content and size of stones. A few 
scattered areas are more stony than normal and are indicated on the 
map by symbol. Some extremely stony areas are included with the 
stony lands derived from acidic rock. A few areas are a stony fine 
sandy loam in surface texture. 

The soil is extremely acid in reaction and very low in organic matter 
and plant nutrients. The soil absorbs water readily, but the moisture- 
supplying capacity is only fair. It is very permeable to air, roots, 
and moisture. Few to numerous rounded and subangular stones, 
1 to 10 inches across, occur on the surface and throughout the soil. 
They are sufficiently numerous to interfere with cultivation. 

Be suitability — An estimated 50 to 60 percent of this.soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. Most of this is now abandoned and is in 
various stages of reforestation. Probably not more than 25 percent 
of the soil is now cultivated. 

The soil is suited to crops, but low fertility and stoniness limit its 
usefulness. On most farms the soil areas are small and not readily 
accessible to farm machinery. The soil is deficient in essential plant 
nutrients and water-holding capacity; consequently, yields of most 
crops would be expected to. be low. It is near the lower limit of land 
adapted to crops, and might well be used largely for pasture or forest. 

When used for crops, the soil needs for satisfactory plant growth: 
(1). Heavy applications of lime and complete fertilizer, (2) frequent 
incorporation of organic matter, and (3) rotation of crops. The more 
stony areas are now in forest. They are very poorly suited to culti- 
vated crops, and should not be cleared for pasture unless a great need 
for pasture exists. The soil is not ordinarily susceptible to accelerated 
erosion, and erosion control is consequently not a great problem. For 
a, discussion of use and management, see management group 4. 


Tusquitee loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Te).—This 
is a brown, well-drained, moderately deep soil of the old colluvial 
lands. The colluvial rock and soil materials from which the soil has 
formed have rolled or washed from steep rocky mountain slopes 
underlain by granitic rocks. The soil occupies small elongated areas 
in the larger hollows and at the base of gaps in parts of the Blue 
Ridge and isolated outlying mountains. It is associated with the 
Chester, Brandywine, and Starr soils in the northwestern part of the 
county. It differs from the closely associated Starr soil principally 
in having developed distinct profile layers that differ in texture and 
structure. The most extensive areas are in hollows of Red Oak and 
Little Cobbler Mountains. A few slopes are less than 7 percent. 
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Runoff and internal drainage are medium. Most of the soil is mod- 
erately eroded. In most places 25 to 50 percent of the original surface 
soil has been removed by sheet erosion. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, brown to dark-brown friable coarse granular loam; in wooded 
areas the upper 2 or 3 inches is a very dark-brown loose loam relatively 
high in organic matter. 

8 to 20 inches, brown to strong-brown friable clay loam; breaks into small 
blocky pieces; contains numerous subangular granite rocks of various 
sizes, 

20 to 40 inches +, brown to reddish-brown compact, friable, gritty clay 
loam; the gritty fraction consists of small rounded granite and quartz 
fragmenta and comprises up to 50 to 60 percent of this layer; contains a 
few scattered rather large subangular fragments of granite; the colluvial 
deposit ranges from about 2 to 20 feet or more in depth over the old 
land surface. 


The soil is locally stony. Such areas are shown on the map by 
symbol and would have been mapped as Tusquitee stony loam if 
they had been extensive enough to justify separation. Surface char- 
acteristics of this included soil are similar to those of Chester loam, 
rolling phase, and some small areas are included on the map with that 
soil. Other small very stony areas in the Blue Ridge Mountains are 
included with the stony and very stony land types from acidic rock. 

This colluvial soil is medium to strongly acid in reaction and is 
naturally well supplied with organic matter and plant nutrients. It 
alsq receives highly fertile materials carried in runoff and seepage 
water from the associated slopes. The soil is very permeable to air, 
moisture, and roots. Its water-supplying capacity is only fair, but 
its low position on the landscape favors the accumulation of adequate 
moisture for plant growth. A few stones, 2 to 10 inches across, are 
on the surface and in the soil but they do not interfere with cultiva- 
tion. The soil has good tilth and can be cultivated safely under a 
wide range of moisture conditions. All types of farm machinery can 
be used, although the soil areas are small and irregularly shaped. 

Use suitability Probably 75 percent of this soil has been cleared. 
The cleared areas are now fiead mostly for cultivated crops. The 
more stony areas are mainly in forest, but a few are in permanent 
pasture. The soil occurs in long narrow bodies that are too small 
and irregular to be used and managed individually. It is moderately 
well suited to crore and pasture. Although naturally one of the 
more fertile soils of the county, it responds well to good management 
and retains improvement well. It is somewhat susceptible to ero- 
sion when cultivated, but under good management, erosion control 
is not a serious problem. Good management practices should in- 
clude a suitable rotation and applications of lime and fertilizer in 
amounts that will bring continued high yields. Clover and alfalfa 
are well adapted but require heavier liming and fertilization than 
other hay crops. For a discussion of use and management, see man- 
agement group 3. 


Wadesboro silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) 
(Wc).—This soil is characterized by its light-colored surface soil and 
reddish subsoil. It is a well-drained deep upland soil that developed 
over Triassic red shale materials in the southern part of the county. 
It occurs in moderately large areas and is associated with the Penn, 
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Bucks, Calverton, Croton, and other Wadesboro soils. The soil 
pee comparatively high elevations among the associated soils 
and has weathered to great depths over consolidated shale bedrock. 
The largest concentration is near Greenville and in the northeastern 
part of the Triassic belt. This soil closely resembles the Culpeper 
and Braddock soils in general appearance. Conditions of accelerated 
erosion are variable. Although a few areas have shallow gullies or 
are severely sheet eroded, more than 95 percent of the soil is only 
slightly to moderately sheet eroded. 
Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown when dry and brown when wet very 
friable silt loam; contains numerous small semirounded quartz pebbles; 
in uneroded wooded areas, a 2- or 3-inch layer of pale-brown floury silt 
loam is on the surface. 

6 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown friable silt loam; breaks into small blocky 
pieces; contains a few scattered small quartz pebbles. 

12 to 17 inches, yellowish-red friable silty clay loam; breaks into small 
blocky eae 

17 to 44 inches, red to dark-red firm clay; breaks into small blocky pieces. 

44 inches ++, red, streaked with yellow, friable silty clay loam; contains 
numerous small fragments of red Triassic shale; grades into solid shale 
bedrock with increasing depth. 


The soil horizons vary somewhat in color, texture, and thickness. 
Small eroded tracts with reddish-brown silty clay loam surface soils 
are included. Some areas with paler subsoils resemble the Mayodan 
soils as mapped in other counties to the south. Other small areas 
have reddish-brown subsoils similar to those of the Bucks soil. In 
places the parent shale contains horizons of sandstone, and here the 
surface soil texture may be loam or fine sandy loam. Rounded pink 
and white quartz gravel and pebbles are locally abundant over the 
surface and in the surface soil. These gravelly areas are indicated 
on the map by stone symbols. Small areas of Bucks and Calverton 
soils are included in some places where they adjoin this soil. 

This soil is very strongly to extremely acid and low in plant nu- 
trients and organic matter. The low lime supply and poor fertility 
are traceable to the low content of lime and plant nutrients in the 
parent shale and to the severe leaching in this soil. The soil is per- 
meable to air, plant roots, and water. Moisture is readily absorbed 
and well retained. The water-holding and water-supplying capacity 
is good. Internal drainage and runoff are medium. The soil is 
moderately susceptible to erosion. Tilth is ordinarily good and 
easily maintained under e fairly wide range of moisture and erosion 
conditions. 

Use suitability—Approximately 40 to 50 percent of this soil is 
cleared and used mostly for crops. At one time or another, most of 
the soil has been cleared and cultivated. Much of it, especially in 
the eastern part of the Triassic belt near Greenville, has been aban- 
doned and has reverted to brushland or pine forest. The soil, on the 
average, is more poorly managed than the associated Penn, Bucks, 
Calverton, and Croton soils. Subsistence farming predominates, and 
yields are generally low. 

The soil is moderately well suited to the common crops of the county. 
Although naturally low in lime and plant nutrients, it has good phys- 
ical characteristics, and good productivity can be built up and main- 
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tained by proper management. This soil responds exceptionally well 
to good management and retains improvement well. Good manage- 
ment requires rather heavy regular additions of lime, complete fer- 
tilizer, and organic matter. Alfalfa and clover can be grown success- 
fully but have heavier lime and fertilizer requirements than the more 
common crops. For a discussion of use and management, see manage- 
ment group 4. 


Wadesboro silt loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) (Wb).— 
This phase is essentially similar to Wadesboro silt loam, undulating 
hase, but differs mainly in having stronger slopes and slightly shal- 
ower depth to parent rock. Accelerated sheet erosion ranges from 
slight to severe, and locally a few shallow gullies occur. 

Use suitability —About 50 percent of this soil has been cleared and 
is used mostly for cultivated crops. 

The soil is fairly well suited to the common crops. In general its 
use suitability and management requirements are similar to those of 
the undulating phase. However, because of stronger slopes, runoff 
is more rapid, moisture-supplying capacity is less, and conservation 
problems are greater. For a discussion of use and management, see 
management group 5. 


Wadesboro fine sandy loam, rolling phase (7 to 14 percent slopes) 
(Wa).—This soil differs from Wadesboro silt loam, undulating phase, 
in texture of the surface soil and slope. Another important difference 
is its development over Triassic sandstone rather than shale. The 
soil is closely associated with the Penn, Bucks, Calverton, and other 
Wadesboro soils. The slope ranges from 2 to 14 percent, but more 
than three-fourths of the soil has slopes greater than 7 percent. Ac- 
celerated sheet erosion is moderate, and a few shallow gullies locally 
occur. 

A few small areas included with the soil have a yellowish-brown 
subsoil and are underlain by light-gray Triassic sandstone. These 
areas would have been mapped as Granville fine sandy loam if their 
extent and agricultural significance had justified such a separation. 

Use suitability —Most of this soil has been cleared and cultivated 
at one time or another. Much of the cleared land is now idle or in 
pine forest. Probably not more than 35 percent of the soil is now in 
cultivation. This phase is less desired for agriculture and less pro- 
ductive than Wadesboro silt loam, undulating phase. 

Chiefly because of the lighter texture and greater susceptibilty to 
leaching and erosion, this soil does not retain improvement so well as 
Wadesboro silt loam, undulating phase. Such erosion control meas- 
ures as contour tillage and stripcropping will permit more intensive 
use of the soil without injury. Amendment needs are probably slightly 
higher than on the silt loam soil, but other management problems are 
similar. For a discussion on use and management, see management 
group 5. 

Watt silt loam, hilly phase (14 to 25 percent slopes) (Wd).—This 
is a shallow excessively drained upland soil derived from black 
graphitic schist and slate. It is characterized by its grayish color 
and is locally called black slate land. The soil typically occurs in 
small elongated areas in close association with the Hazel, Manor, 
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and Elioak soils. The surface soil that is almost black when wet 
and the high slate content make the soil easily recogaizable. Its 
shallowness results partly from the resistance of the parent rock to 
weathering. The soil occurs for the most part near Turnbull and 
White Sulphur Springs. A few slopes are less than 14 percent. The 
soil is not gullied and only moderately sheet eroded. Surface runoff 
is rapid; and owing to the permeability of the soil and substratum, 
internal drainage is rapid to very rapid. 
Profile description: 


0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown when dry and very dark grayish-brown when 
wet, very friable floury silt loam; contains abundant black slate chips 
of various sizes. 

10 to 22 inches, very dark grayish-brown friable heavy silt loam; breaks 
into easily crushed small blocky pieces and contains abundant black 
slate fragments of various sizes. 

22 inches +, predominantly black weathered graphitic slate containing some 
very dark grayish-brown friable silt loam soil material between the 
hen cc oarene planes; grades into more solid bedrock with increasing 

epth. 

Characteristics of this soil show little variation, except that the 
color is less gray and more brown in some areas. The parent rock 
occurs as narrow beds in mica schist and gneiss and outcrops only 
locally. In a few places, small areas of the soil are included with the 
Hazel, Manor, or Elioak soils. 

The profile is very strongly to extremely acid in reaction and low 
in plant nutrients and organic matter. The low plant nutrient and 
lime supply is due primarily to the scarcity of these materials in the 
parent rock. Because of hilly slopes, the soil has poor accessibility 
to farm machinery and is susceptible to accelerated erosion when 
cultivated. It is permeable to plant roots, water, and air but retains 
and supplies soil moisture poorly. Tilth conditions are only fair be- 
cause of the shallow profile and the high slate content of the plow 
layer. The soil is less productive and does not respond so well to 
good management as the associated Hazel soils. 

Use suitability.—Probably 70 percent of the soil is in forest and has 
never been cleared. The remaining areas are about equally divided 
between pasture and crops. 

Largely because of its shallowness, poor water-holding and water- 
supplying capacity, natural poverty of plant nutrients and lime, and 
susceptibility to erosion, this soil is considered unsuitable for crops. 
It is fairly well suited to permanent pasture if the proper amendments 
are used and grazing is carefully controlled. For a more detailed 
discussion on use and management, see management group 13. 


Wehadkee silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (We).—This soil con- 
sists of general stream alluvium washed from uplands underlain by 
granite, greenstone, schist, gneiss, slate, or quartzite. It occurs ex- 
tensively along the Rappahannock River and along most of the larger 
streams of the county with the exception of those within the Triassic 
belt. Along the larger streams, it occurs typically in long narrow 
areas at the outer edges of the flood plains, or some distance removed 
from the stream channel. It is associated with Congaree and 
Chewacla soils on first bottoms but is more poorly drained. The 
surface is almost level and nowhere exceeds a 2-percent slope. Runoff 
is very slow, and internal drainage is slow to very slow. 
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Profile description: 

0 to 9 inches, dark yellowish-brown, mottled with gray, very friable silt loam. 

9 inches +, highly mottled gray, grayish-brown, and dark yellowish-brown 
heavy fine sandy loam; layer becomes more compact, heavier, and grayer 
with increasing depth. 

The most dominant characteristic of the soil is the presence of 
mottling at or very near to the surface. Crayfish holes and mounds 
are abundant, especially in the wetter and more depressed areas. 
Where Wehadkee silt loam is washed predominantly from Manor, 
Hazel, Elioak, and other micaceous soils, small mica flakes occur 
throughout the profile. 

The soil is characteristically medium to strongly acid in reaction 
and apparently moderately high in organic-matter and plant-nutrient 
content. Nevertheless, poor aeration and the associated high average 
water table have restricted the availability of plant nutrients to most 
farm crops. The soil is permeable to water and has a high water- 
supplying capacity, but the high water table restricts development 
of plant roots and practically prevents penetration and movement of 
air during most of the year. 

Use suitability—Probably more than 50 percent of this soil is in 
forest or grown over with bushes, reeds, or sedges. The cleared area 
is used entirely for permanent pasture. 

This soil is not suitable for growing crops, but it is fairly well suited 
to angi Undesirable vegetation, such as sedges and reeds, persist 
unless the soil is artificially drained. In its natural condition, the 
soil supports a poorer quality of pasture than the associated Chewacla 
silt loam because of its poorer drainage, poorer aeration, and lower 
capacity to supply plant nutrients to desirable pasture grasses. Open 
ditch drainage is most commonly used. When the soil is drained, 
reclaimed, and adequately limed and fertilized, pastures are improved 
greatly in quantity and quality of forage. For a discussion of use 
and management, see management group 10. 


Worsham silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wf).—This is a poorly 
drained, deep, light-colored soil of the recent colluvial lands. The 
colluvial materiel from which the soil is derived has washed and 
sloughed from upland slopes underlain by granite, quartzite, schist, 
gneiss, or other acidic rocks except those of the Triassic region. The 
soil occupies small elongated areas at the base of slopes, along small 
drains, in slight depressions, and in flat seepy areas fed by springs at 
the heads of drains (pl. 2,4). The drainageways through areas of 
this soil are small and usually not subject to overflow. Internal 
seals and runoff are very slow. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inehes, gray or grayish-brown, slightly mottled with yellow, friable 


silt loam. 

10 a 20 inches, light brownish-gray, mottled with yellow, friable silty clay 
loam. 

20 to 34 inches, highly mottled light-gray and yellowish-brown compact 
plastic clay. 

34 inches +, highly mottled gray and yellowish-brown compact firm clay 
loam containing numerous small fragments of quartz. 


The mottlings characteristically are at or near the surface, but 


the degree of mottling, plasticity of the subsoil, and depth to the 
waterlogged part of the profile vary considerably. Small areas with 
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recently deposited shallow coverings of brown soil material washed 
from upland slopes occur locally. Some areas are apparently partly 
derived from residuum weathered in place rather than entirely 
derived from colluvial materials. 

The soil is generally strongly to extremely acid in reaction and low 
in organic-matter and plant nutrient-content, but it varies according 
to the character of the materials from which it is washed. The water 
table is high, and as a result the soil has poor aeration and low perme- 
ability to water and roots. In turn, poor aeration greatly retards 
the growth of most plants. Tilth is moderately favorable, but during 
wet periods the soil is injured by cultivation and is poorly accessible 
to farm machinery. 

Use svitability—Approximately 50 percent of this soil is cleared 
and about equally divided between crops and pasture. Much of the 
cultivated soil is in small, narrow areas surrounding small drains. 
These areas are too small and irregular to be handled individually 
and are used and managed like the associated soils. The larger, 
better proportioned, cleared areas are used mainly for pasture, but the 
pasture vegetation consists largely of water-tolerant species. 

In its present condition, this soil is probably best suited to per- 
manent pasture, although some hay is grown with varying degrees 
of success. Artificial drainage is locally attempted by open ditches, 
bedding, or combinations of both. Drainage would serve to lower 
the water table, remove excess surface and subsurface water, promote 
better aeration, and increase the availability of plant nutriénts. 
When drained, the soil should show a response to lime and fertilizer 
and produce pasture of relatively good quality. For a discussion 
of use and management, sce management group 10. 


Zion silt loam, undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes) (Za).—This 
is a light-colored imperfectly drained upland soil derived from Tri- 
assic diabase. It occurs in the south-central part of the county in 
small areas throughout the Triassic diabase belts. It is associated 
with the moderately shallow phases of Montalto (pl. 10, B), and with 
Iredell, Catlett, Kelly, and Blbert soils. It is characterized mainly 
by its pat color and the abundance of dark mineral concretions in 
the profile. Generally, relief is undulating, but a few areas are more 
rolling. Runoff and internal drainage are slow. Accelerated erosion 
ranges from slight to moderate, but more than three-fourths of the 
soil is only slightly sheet eroded. A few areas contain shallow 
gullies, but these are rare and restricted to the rolling slopes. 

Profile description: 

0 to 7 inches, light to dark yellowish-brown very friable floury silt loam 
containing a few small dark mineral concretions. 

7 to 14 inches, light to dark yellowish-brown, slightly mottled with brownish 
yellow, friable heavy silt loam containing numerous small dark mineral 
concretions. 

14 to 26 inches, predominantly dark yellowish-brown, slightly mottled with 
brownish yellow, firm to friable silty clay loam; contains abundant 
small dark mineral concretions and a fewsmall fragments of weathered 
diabase; in some places a 4- to 6-inch layer of brownish-yellow impervious 
plastic clay is encountered in the lower part. 

26 inches +, dark yellowish-brown or brown, slightly mottled with black 
and brownish yellow, friable silty clay loam soil material mixed with 
rounded fragments of weathered diabase; the rock fragments make up 
80 percent of this layer and increase in quantity and size with depth; 
bedrock occurs at 4 feet or more. 
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The soil varies considerably as mapped. Where it developed over 
coarse-grained diabase, it may be a loam in surface texture or contain 
a thin plastic subsoil layer that is similar to that of the Iredell soils. 
This variation also contains fewer mineral concretions, occupies higher 
and more undulating relief, and appears to be slightly better drained 
than the typical soil. 

Locally, the soil contains various quantities of baked shale in the 
lower parts of the profile. This variation occurs where the bodies 
of coarse-grained Triassic diabase adjoin and are interbedded with 
baked Triassic shale. This variation is associated principally with 
the Iredell and Kelly soils; whereas the normal soil is associated 
chiefly with the Montalto soils and Elbert silt loam, concretionary 
phase. Because surface characteristics are similar to those of the 
Iredell soils, some of this variation is included with Iredell silt loam, 
undulating phase, especially in the wooded areas. 

Zion silt loam, undulating phase, is very strongly acid and apparently 
low in plant nutrients and organic matter. The water table is within 
2 to 3 feet of the surface during the wetter periods of the year; con- 
sequently, the root zone is limited in depth, and the soil is rather 
poorly aerated during a part of the growing season. The soil is slowl 
permeable to water and has a fair water-supplying capacity. "aL 
though the soil responds fairly well to good management practices, 
the effects are not lasting. The soil is not very susceptible to ac- 
celerated erosion. Tilth is good, and stones and outcrops of rock are 
generally absent. 

Use suitability —More than 75 percent of the soil has been cleared; 
a very small part of the cleared area is in pasture or idle, and the rest 
is in crops. The common crops are corn, wheat, timothy, and 
lespedeza grown in a 3- or 4-year rotation. 

The soil is fairly well adapted to the common crops including clover, 
but it isnot well suited to alfalfa. Artificial drainage would broaden 
the use suitability. The soil needs rather heavy application of lime, 
fertilizer, and organic matter for optimum production. It is used 
and pee like the closely associated Montalto soils, but crop 
yields are less and management problems are greater. For a more 
detailed discussion on use and management, see management group 7. 


INTERPRETIVE SOIL GROUPINGS AND MAPS 


Three interpretive soil groupings are given in this section of the 
report. 

The first grouping is based on use and management. The manage- 
ment groups are fidicated on the detailed soil map by distinguishing 
colors. The distribution of the soils that are similar in use suitability 
and management requirements is thus shown. Suitable agricultural 
use and management practices are discussed for the soils of each 
group in the section, Use and Management of Important Groups of 
Soils. Management groups 1 through 9 consist of soils physically 
suited to the growing of cultivated crops; groups 10 through 15 con- 
sist of soils unsuited to the growing of crops and best suited to pasture; 
and group 16 consists of soils unsuited to either crops or pasture and 
best suited to forest. 
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The second grouping of soils, according to their degree of suitability 
for the present agriculture, is discussed in the section, Classification 
of Soils According to Suitability for Use. This grouping is not shown 
on a map, but it closely correlates with the grouping shown by color 
on the detailed map. 

The third major grouping of soils is based on geographic associations 
and patterns of distribution. It is discussed in ths section Soil As- 
sociations. These soil associations, which have fairly well defined 
serene Lace are shown on the soil association map (see 

. 3, p. 182). 

"Only a few of the several possible interpretive soil groupings have 
been prepared and discussed in this report. Other pou may be 
prepared from the basic soil survey data if needed. Some possible 
groupings of soils are: (1) According to expected yields under specific 
management, (2) according to predicted success of a certain crop, 
(3) according to requirements for a certain fertilizer element, such as 
phosphorus, (4) according to measures needed for erosion control, 
and (5) according to drainage need. 


USE AND MANAGEMENT " OF IMPORTANT GROUPS OF SOILS 


The better farmers of Fauquier County are interested in using and 
managing their soils so that the best growing conditions for crops are 
obtained for an indefinite period at a minimum cost. That is, the 
are interested in the highest practical yields that can be maintained. 
Some of the soils of the county have capabilities that have never been 
realized. These soils can be built up to a fair or even high level of 

roductivity by good management practices. Many of these soils 
bave been used in the past in a one-crop system of farming, and too 
little attention has been given to proper diversification of crops. Such 
peaeuare have seriously impaired the productivity of some of the 
soils. 

On the other hand, many of the farmers are now practicing proper 
soil use and good soil management. Their crop yields are much higher 
than the county average. In general these farmers are following 
practices that are basic to good farming, such as: 

(1) The use of good aly varieties that are adapted to the county. 

.(2) The use of a suitable rotation—one that makes the best use of 
the resources on the land. Generally such a rotation will include 
(a) a legume for nitrogen maintenance, (b) a tilled crop for weed 
control, (c) a deep-rooted crop that will reach nutrients in the subsoil 
and increase permeability, and (d) pasture, meadow, or green manure 
for organic-matter maintenance and tilth. 

(3) Returning barnyard or green manure to the soil in order to 
maintain e supply of nitrogen and fresh organic matter. 

(4) Applying liming materials, phosphate, nitrogen, or potash, or 
any combination of these materials, where needed. (See county agent 
about testing soil before lime or fertilizer is added.) 


10 The term “soil use” refers to broad farm uses, such as (1) for crops that require 
tillage, (2) for permanent pasture, and (3) for forests. The term ‘‘soil manage- 
ment” refers to such practices as (1) choice and rotation of erops, (2) application. 
of soil amendments such as lime, commercial! fertilizers, manure, and crop residues, 
@ quae practices, and (4) engineering practices for the control of water on the 
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(5) Taking reasonable care in preparing the seedbed and following 
the practices of the better farmers or the recommendation of experi- 
ment stations regarding the time and rate of planting and other 
cultivation operations. 

(6) Taking suitable measures to control weeds, insects, and diseases. 

Although these basic practices will apply to all the soils of the 
county, the 125 mapping units do differ in varying degrees in their use 
suitability and management requirements. In order to simplify and 
condense the discussion of use and management, however, the soils 
that are similar in those characteristics particularly important in their 
management are discussed together." The soils within each group 
may be similar or they may vary in productivity for certain crops and 
in response to improved management practices, Any differences in 
productivity and response, however, are not wide. 

Two levels of management, A and B,” are discussed for each grou:2— 
(A), under the heading, Present Use and Management, and (B), under 
the heading, Use Suitability and Management Requirements. Man- 
agement requirements for permanent pasture are discussed for most 
soil groups. Generally, two or more groups may have similar manage- 
ment requirements for pasture. Each group, however, has manage- 
ment requirements for tilled crops that are different from those of 
other groups, because of the more exacting requirements resulting 
from idllegs on most of the soils of the county. 

Suitable use and management practices foe the soils of Fauquier 
County, Va., are given in table 4. 

Productivity ratings for each soil under the two levels of manage- 
ment are given in tables 5 to 19.% These ratings are based on field 
observations, on the experience of farmers throughout the county, and 
on information from the county agent and agricultural specialists at 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. They therefore repre- 
sent the combined judgment of a number of informed people. 

The productivity rating is a percentage of a standard yield. The 
standard yields are given at the top of the column for each crop. The 
standard yield of corn, for example, is 50 bushels per acre. A rating 
of 120 for corn indicates that 120 percent of 50, or 60 bushels per acre, 
can be expected, on the average of several years, from that soil under 
the particular system of management. The ratings are based on at 
least a 5-year period, and yields higher than those indicated for the 
high level of management are not uncommon and can be obtained in 
favorable seasons. The average expected yields may also greatly 
change in the future with the introduction of ew cTop varieties, new 
cultural practices, and new controls for plant diseases or insect pests. 
To raise the yields from those in column A to those in column B will 
generally require at least two rotation cycles under the high level of 
management. 


Tt is recognized that certain suggested management practices may not be 
feasible for all farmers in the county under present conditions. Each farm has 
combinations of soils peculiar to itself. Therefore combinations of management 
practices different from those indicated in this section but better suited to the 
particular conditions of the farm may be necessary. 

" A=the prevailing level; B=the level practiced by a few of the better farmers 
and thought to be feasible under present economic conditions. 

"® Bottom land soils are rated as unprotected from flooding by dikes. 
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The productivity ratings cannot be directly interpreted into land 
values, because distance to markets, relative prices of farm products, 
the pattern of soils on the farm, and other factors (mostly economic) 
influence land values at specific places. The ratings are useful 
however in comparing the different soils of the county and in estimat- 
ing responses from different systems of management. They can 
also be used to estimate the production to be expected under each 
of several different farm plans, and to estimate the productive capacity 
of the entire county or any part of the county. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 1—NEARLY LEVEL TO UNDULATING WELL TO MODERATELY 
WELL DRAINED SOILS OF BOTTOM LANDS AND RECENT COLLUVIAL SLOPES 


The soils of Management group ! are considered the most naturally 
fertile in the county. They are well suited to most of the common 
field crops and to pasture and forest. They are similar in most phys- 
ical characteristics and require similar management. 

These soils are better supplied with plant nutrients, lime, and or- 
ganic matter than other soils of the county and are replenished 
periodically by fresh sediments. Comparatively high yields of 
adapted crops are commonly obtained in favorable seasons without 
the use of amendments. oisture supplies are usually adequate 
for the normal growth of adapted plants, except possibly on Congaree 
finesandy loam. The soils are deep, friable, and are readily permeable 
to air, moisture, and roots. Essentially they are free of stones or 
gravel and are easily worked over a wide range of moisture conditions. 
As they occupy almost level first bottoms or colluvial depressions, 
there is practically no problem of erosion or loss of water. However 
they may be made less desirable by depositions of sandy or gravelly 
materials. These soils have good natural drainage, but floodwaters 
may cover those on the first bottoms for a time during winter and 
spring months. The favorable relief and friability permit the effic- 
ient use of heavy farm machinery. 

Physically, these are the best soils in the county for intensive 
use. Cultivated crops are successfully grown year after year in most 
places without amendments. In general, no crop rotations or only 
short ones are necessary to maintain productivity. Although the 
soils of this group are all acid in reaction, they need very little lime 
for satisfactory production of the common field crops. 

These soils, however, have several adverse characteristics. First, 
and most important, most of them are either subject to stream over- 
flow, as the Congaree and Bermudian soils, or, particularly the Seneca 
soil, to excessive moisture conditions in wet seasons. Secondly, they 
normally occupy small elongated areas that may be so intimately 
associated with other soils of widely different capabilities that their use 
and management as. individual units is not practicable. Thirdly, 
they are not well adapted to wheat and barley, as their comparatively 
high nitrogen content may cause lodging. 

Productivity ratings under two levels of management for soils of 
Management group 1 are given ia table 5. 
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Present use and management.—Most of the soils of management 
group 1 have been cleared. The Congaree and Bermudian soils are 
now used for permanent pasture and for selected crops. The Meadow- 
ville, Starr, and Seneca soils normally do not receive individual 
ea but are used and managed like the associated upland 
soils. 

Corn, the most extensive crop, and hay crops are grown almost 
continuously on many fields of the Congaree and Bermudian soils. 
On other fields of these soils, corn may be grown several years in 
succession and followed by meadow for 2 or 3 years. The hay mea- 
dows, consisting largely of timothy and clover or lespedeza, may be 
pastured before being plowed for corn. Permanent pastures are 
usually established on adjoining poorly drained bottom soils or on 
adjacent upland soils on slopes. Commercial fertilizers are applied 
in small or moderate amounts, and generally no lime or barnyard 
manure is used. Tillage operations are usually adequate. 

Pastures commonly contain bluegrass and white clover, but many 
have various weeds common to the bottom lands. On the better 
pastures, weeds are controlled by clipping and to some extent by 
grazing. A few farmers fertilize pastures on these soils. 

Use suitability and management requiremenits.—These soils are well 
suited to intensive crop production, but their use suitability for some 
crops is somewhat limited by susceptibility to flooding or to wet soil 
conditions. They are very well suited to corn and summer hay crops, 
but poorly suited to alfalfa, although this crop is grown successf 
in places. Red clover, Ladino clover, and lespedeza are better suited. 
cual grains are subject to lodging and mature later than on upland 
soils. 

Although adapted crops can be grown with success almost con- 
tinuously, a short rotation is desirable. The rotation should include 
legumes or a legume-grass mixture. Probably the best rotation is 
corn-meadow—the meadow cut for hay or pastured and then plowed 
under in order to supply humus. Moderate applications of a com- 
plete fertilizer would benefit corn. When fertilizers are applied to 
corn or other crops in adequate amounts, the hay and cover crops 
will not likely require any. Lime may be needed to help insure 
success of legumes. All crops respond to the use of barnyard 
manure and plant residues. 

These soils have physical characteristics and fertility very well 
suited to pastures, and many of them are used for this purpose, 
especially in places subject to frequent flooding. Weedy vegetation 
competes vigorously with desirable pasture plants, but it can be con- 
trolled by proper fertilization, careful grazing, and mowing. The 
favorable relief greatly facilitates mowing for weed control. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 2—UNDULATING WELL-DRAINED SOILS OF UPLANDS AND 
TERRACES 
Management group 2 includes some of the most desirable soils of 
the county for general agricultural use. The soils are good to excel- 
lent for either crops or pasture and are productive of the crops com- 
monly grown. They are similar in most physical characteristics 
and require similar management. 


4 See the county agricultural agent regarding the testing of soils for lime and 
available plant nutrients and for specific fertilizer recommendations. 
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All the soils of management group 2 were derived from parent 
materials relatively high in plant nutrients. As compared with other 
upland and terrace soils, they are relatively high in plant nutrients, 
lime, and organic matter. The organic matter is apparently fairly 
durable and is usually adequately splenic by regular incorpora- 
tion of plant residues. ater-supplying capacity is good to fair 
and crops seldom lack needed moisture except during extende 
droughts. The soils are readily permeable to moisture, air, and 
roots. They are moderately easy to work and conserve. Relief is 
predominantly undulating and is favorable for the operation of all 
types of farm machinery. Very few if any troublesome stones are 
present. Runoff and internal drainage are medium. Accelerated 
erosion is slight to moderate; the original surface soil is sufficiently 
thick to constitute practically all the plow layer. 

Productivity ratings for the soils of group 2 are given in table 6. 

Present use and management.—Most of the soils of this group were 
cleared of their oak-hickory forest for cropping. Corn, wheat, 
orchardgrass, and red clover are the principal crops. Smaller acreages 
of alfalfa, timothy, lespedeza, and barley are grown. Soils of ‘this 
group commonly occur in convenient management pattern with 
soils on steeper slopes. They are used as cropland, whereas the soils 
on adjacent steeper slopes, where cleared, may serve for permanent 
pasture. 

Crop rotations and management practices are essentially similar on 
soils of this group but are least well adapted to the Hiwassee and 
Fauquier-Elioak soils. Rotations are 3 or 4 years in length and in- 
clude corn, small grains, and meadow that is largely orchardgrass or 
timothy and red clover. Small to moderate amounts of commercial 
fertilizer are applied with corn, and larger amounts are sown with 
small grains. Lime is usually applied on meadows before being turned 
under-for corn. Heavier applications of lime and of phosphate 
and potash fertilizers are used to establish alfalfa. No special engi- 
neering practices for conserving soil material are used on the more 
serine areas, but some plowing and cultivating on the contour is 

one. 

Use suitability and management requiremenis.—Soils of this group 
are well suited to a wide variety of crops, including corn, wheat. 
barley, oats, and practically all pasture grasses. If properly fertilize 
and limed, they are also well suited to alfalfa and red clover. 

These soils are important agriculturally, and their maintenance and 
increased productivity are essential to the general economic welfare of 
the county. Their ‘conservation and productivity are maintained 
readily under recognized good management systems and practices. 
Observation and experience indicate that their productivity can be 
conserved in a short rotation of 3 or 4 years that includes a legume 
crop. The rotation of corn, small grains, and clover and grass for 
hay is well suited, provided other management requirements: are 
met. 

The soils are everywhere acid, and applications of % to 1 ton of 
ground limestone or the equivalent an acre during the rotation are 
necessary to maintain favorable soil reaction. Heavier applications 
of lime may be necessary if alfalfa or sweetclover is grown. Phos- 
phorus, nitrogen, and, to less extent, potash are generally deficient. 
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Productivity may be maintained by the liberal use of commercial 
fertilizer and the replenishment of nitrogen through the growing of 
legumes in the hay crop. Plowing under all available barnyard 
manure, plant residues, or green manure increases fertility and 
improves physical properties of the soils. Additional applications 
eee and potash may be needed for the successful growth of 
alfalfa. 

Good tilth is easily maintained on these soils, and tillage is carried 
on safely over a wide range of moisture conditions. Controlling 
erosion and conserving soil moisture are not serious problems under 
good management. Engineering devices for erosion control are 
generally not needed, but contour tillage may be desirable. 

These soils are well suited to pasture. To obtain high-yielding 
ee of good quality, however, at least moderate applications of 
ime and phosphate are necessary. Controlled posing is effective in 
suppressing weeds, but mowing will very likely be necessary. Under 
good management, the soils are productive of all the common pasture 
plants, such as bluegrass, orchardgrass, white clover, and lespedeza. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 3—ROLLING WELL TO SOMEWHAT EXCESSIVELY DRAINED 
SOILS OF UPLANDS AND OLD COLLUVIAL SLOPES, OF RELATIVELY HIGH FERTILITY 


This group includes soils that are good for cropland and good to 
very good for pasture. All soils of this group, although derived from 
a wide variety of parent materials, have profiles that are rather similar 
in texture and arrangement of soil horizons. All are deep or moder- 
ately deep to parent material except the rolling moderately shallow 
phase of Montalto silt loam and the Brandywine soils included 
with the Chester-Brandywine soil complexes. 

Soils of this group vary from medium to high in natural fertility. 
All are friable and readily permeable to roots, air, and moisture. 
Their ability to absorb and supply water is good to fair, but runoff 
is medium to high. They range from shallow to deep, and their 
differences in productiveness in some seasons is determined to some 
degree by their differences in depth. 

lopes are 7 to 14 percent. The soils are only slightly to moderately 
sheet eroded. Their original surface soils however constitute prac- 
tically all of the plow layer. They are easy to work but moderately 
difficult to conserve. 

These soils have essentially the same management problems, are 
capable of being built up to a good state of productivity, and are 
relatively productive under good management. Erosion, although 
a problem under common management, would be much less serious 
under good management. The soils of this group have different 
management requirements from those of group 2 mainly because of 
their stronger slopes. As a result they require more exacting con- 
servation measures. 

Productivity ratings for the soils of management group 3 are given 
in table 7. 

Present use and management.—Probably more than 85 percent of 
these soils are cleared for agriculture. Relatively good management 
prevails on most of them, but that on the Montalto silt loam, rolling 
poe shallow phase, Fauquier-Elioak silt loams, rolling phases, 
and Lloyd silt loam, rolling phase, is less desirable. Corn, wheat, 
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orchardgrass, red clover, and lespedeza are the principal crops; but 
alfalfa, Baclee, and timothy are produced on griniles acreages, 

Crops are usually rotated systematically. Some farmers use a 3- 
ear rotation of corn, small grains, and meadow. The majority, 
owever, follow 4- to 7-year rotations that include 2 to 5 years of 

orchardgrass-red clover meadow, which is commonly used for pasture 
after the fourth year. ‘The longer rotations are used mostly on the 
larger farms of the northern part of the county where the production 
of beef cattle predominates. 

Fairly large amounts of commercial fertilizers are supplied to small 
grains; smaller amounts are used with corn. Some farmers apply 
commercial fertilizer or superphosphate on 3- or 6-year-old meadows 
or rotation pastures. Lime is generally used for legume-grass hay or 
alfalfa, but some is applied to meadows before plowing for corn. 
Green manures or winter cover crops are not ordinarily grown, as 
sufficient crop residue is returned to the soil during the common 
rotation. 

Use suitability and management requirements.—These soils are suit- 
able for all the common crops; and if properly fertilized and limed, 
they will produce alfalfa and red clover successfully. They are, how- 
ever, more exacting in their management requirements than those of 
group 2. Longer rotations and slightly heavier fertilization, as well 
as better water and erosion control measures, are needed. If other 
management practices are good, the soils can be maintained in a 4- 
or 5-year rotation. For example, a rotation of corn, small grain, and 
red clover and grass for 2 or 3 years is well suited. Almost any of 
the row crops commonly grown can be substituted for corn in this 
rotation. In a longer rotation, alfalfa could replace the red clover. 

Although these soils are naturally moderately fertile, they are de- 
ficient in lime, phosphorus, nitrogen, and possibly potash for con- 
tinued high yields of most crops. These deficiencies vary largely be- 
cause of differences in the past use and management of these soils 
rather than because of wide differences in inherent fertility. 

All of these soils are acid in reaction unless limed. Applications 
of 1 to 1% tons of ground limestone, or its equivalent, an acre during 
the rotations are necessary for a favorable soil reaction. Heavier 
applications of lime may be necessary if alfalfa or sweetclover is 
included. 

The 4- or 5-year rotations require about 500 to 600 pounds of 4— 
16-8, or of equivalent fertilizer, an acre for corn and 400 to 600 pounds 
an acre for small grain. However, if a longer rotation (6 or 7 years) 
is used that includes 4 or 5 years of hay and temporary pasture, there 
should be an additional application of about 400 pounds of 20-percent. . 
superphosphate an acre on the meadowland after the second year of 
ae All available manure should be spread on the small grain in 

ebruary or early March. These recommendations are for the general 
field crops grown in rotation, principally corn, small grain, and clover 
and grass. If alfalfe is grown, it should receive about 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds per acre of a 2-12-12, 0-14-14, or an equivalent fertilizer at 
seeding and should be topdressed each spring with 300 to 500 pounds 
per acre of 0-14-14, or the equivalent. 


16 See footnote 14, p. 137. 
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Under such management, the organic-matter content of these soils 
is kept fairly stable and is adequately replenished by regular incor- 
poration of crop residue and the applications of manure on small 
grain. However, special attention should be given to increasing and 
maintaining the organic-matter content in eroded areas. Mulching 
with straw and manure is especially beneficial on these areas. 

The soils of this group can be worked over a moderately wide range 
of moisture conditions without destruction of good tilth, although 
tillage conditions are not quite so good as for soils of group 2._ Mois- 
ture relationships are most favorable in the Lloyd and Fauquier and 
poorest in the Montalto and Chester-Brandywine soils. Where crops 
require cultivation, judicious tillage practices are necessary to con- 
serve water and soil. Contour tillage should be practiced wherever 
feasible. . Terraces or other engineering devices for runoff and erosion 
control should not be necessary—except possibly on the Fauquier, 
Lloyd, and Montalto soils—unless a shorter rotation than suggested 
is used. The Fauquier, Lloyd, and Montalto soils are naturally more 
subject to accelerated erosion; but since they are deep and permeable 
and generally have regular slopes, they should be well suited to terraces 
if outlets are available. 

All of the soils of management group 3 are equally well suited to 
pasture. The supplying of neoded amendments to suitable pasture 
plants is the principal management requirement. On pastures that 
receive adequate amendments and are properly grazed, weed control 
is not a serious problem. An occasional mowing, however, may be 
necessary. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 4—-UNDULATING WELL TO MODERATELY WELL DRAINED 
SOILS OF UPLANDS AND TERRACES, OF LOW TO FAIR FERTILITY 


The soils of management group 4 are fair to good for crops and for 
pasture. Their productivity, however, is low for most crops under 
common management. : 

These soils were derived from dissimilar parent materials. All have 
similar profiles and are predominantly strongly acid and low in lime, 
plant nutrients, and organic matter. They are deep to moderately 
deep. All have friable subsoils except the Mecklenburg and Myers- . 
ville-Orange soils, which have rather plastic subsoil layers that restrict 
somewhat water, root, and air movement. Otherwise the soils are 
readily permeable. Their water-holding and water-supplying capaci- 
ties range from good to fair. 

Soils of management group 4 are moderately easy to work and to 
conserve. Slopes range from 2 to 7 percent. Surface relief is favor- 
able for the operation of all types of farm machinery. Runoff and 
internal drainage on these soils are medium. The soils have been 
only slightly or moderately sheet eroded; most of the original surface 
soil is included in the plow layer. 

Estimated productivity ratings for soils of management group 4 
are given in table 8. 

Present use and management.—Most of these soils are cleared and in 
agricultural use, but the proportion of cleared land is much lower than 
for soils of management group 2. The Bucks soil has by far the 
highest percentage of cleared land in cultivation. Probably more 
than 65 percent of the Nason, Tatum, Goldvein, and Masada soils 
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are in forest. Many areas are lying idle. The forests are chiefly 
of the mixed hardwood-pine type in which oak and hickory predom- 
inate. 

Corn, wheat, lespedeza, and timothy are the principal crops pro- 
duced. The most successful farmers use a 3- or 4-year rotation of 
corn, small grain, and meadow that is largely lespedeza. Some red 
clover but very little alfalfa is grown. Some fertilizer may be applied 
with corn, and larger amounts for small grains. Some lime is used, 
but all soils of this group, except some of the Bucks still need lime. 

Present management varies widely on these soils. That on the 
Nason, Tatum, Goldvein, and Masada soils is commonly of a rather 
low-level subsistence type. No systematic rotation is followed, and 
the crops and management practices are dictated largely by the 
needs of each farmer. Management is probably better on the Bucks 
than any of the other soils. This soil is in the dairy region, and most 
of it is kept: productive by good use and management practices. 
Management on the other soils of this group is intermediate between 
these two extremes, 

Use suitability and management requirements.—Because of their 
deficiencies in lime, plant nutrients, and organic matter, these soils 
require more exacting management than those of management group 
2. They have, however, physical properties that enable them to 
be moderately productive of the common crops if these deficiencies 
are corrected by good soil management. The Nason, Tatum, Gold- 
vein, and Thurmont soils are, in general, more deficient in lime and 
plant nutrients than others of this group. 

If other management practices are good, the soils can be maintained 
in a 3- or 4-year rotation. For example, a rotation of corn, small 
grain, and legume-grass meadow for 1 or 2 years is well suited. Les- 
pedeza may be used as a legume in the hay crop, but red clover is more 
desirable and beneficial. Lime requirements are about 50 to 75 
percent higher than for soils of group 2. Applications of 1 to 1% 
tons of ground limestone, or the equivalent, an acre during the rotation 
are necessary to maintain favorable soil reaction. If alfalfa is grown, 
heavier applications may be necessary. 

These soils are rather highly leached and deficient in nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and possibly potash. All crops respond well to fertilizers 
containing these elements. Productivity may be maintained by the 
use of moderate to heavy applications of complete commercial ferti- 
lizer and the replenishment of nitrogen by legumes grown in the hay 
crop. Because the Nason, Tatum, Goldvein, and Thurmont soils 
are so low in plant nutrients, they require heavier fertilization than 
the other soils. 

Barnyard manure, plant residues, or green manures are highly 
beneficial in correcting organic-matter deficiency on these soils. 
These materials not only add fertility to the soil but increase water- 
absorbing and water-holding capacities and improve tilth and other 
physical properties. 

Good tilth is easily maintained on these soils over a wide range of 
moisture conditions. Stones are not a problem except on the Thur- 
mont soil. Since the soils of this group are only slightly susceptible 
to erosion, soil material is easily conserved under good management. 
However, contour tillage may = desirable in some places. 
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The soils of this management group are Pay ely fair to good for 
pasture, but they need adequate lime and fertilizer for the satisfactory 
growth of desirable pasture plants. Other requirements include proper 
control of grazing and regulated mowing to control weeds. Unless 
the lime and fertilizer requirements are met, pastures on these soils 
are of rather poor quality. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP &—ROLLING WELL TO MODERATELY WELL DRAINED SOILS OF 
UPLANDS, TERRACES, AND OLD COLLUVIAL SLOPES, OF LOW TO FAIR FERTILITY 


Management group 5 includes soils fair for crops and fair to good 
for pasture. Of the well-drained soils considered suitable for crop 
production, these are among the poorest in inherent fertility and nat- 
ural soil reaction. Productivity is low under common management. 

The soils of this group, except the Myersville-Orange and the 
Mecklenburg, are derived from acidic parent materials; and all are 
highly leached—especially in their surface soils—of plant nutrients, 
lime, and organic matter. Their water-absorbing and water-holding 
capacities are good, but their water-supplying capacity is only fair to 

ood. All have favorable physical characteristics except the Meck- 
enburg and Orange soils, which have moderately plastic to plastic 
and sticky dense subsoils. Otherwise, all are friable and permeable 
to moisture, air, and roots. They are deep and moderately easy to 
work. ‘Tilth is good to excellent except on the stony Braddock soil, 
which has stones that interfere with tillage. 

These soils occupy rolling relief of 7 to 14 percent. Runoff is 
medium to high and internal drainage is medium. Sheet erosion 
ranges from slight to moderate. Although small more severely eroded 
areas occur, the original surface soil is in most areas sufficiently thick 
to make up most or all of the plow layer. Erosion control is a problem 
under common management. ‘These soils, in general, represent the 
rolling phases of the soils of group 4 and require more exacting man- 
agement, largely because of their greater runoff and susceptibility to 
erosion and their lower ter supply ihe capacities. 

Estimated productivity ratings for soils of management group 5 
are given in table 9. 

Present use and management.—The percentage of cleared area varies 
widely among these soils, In general the Goldvein, Nason, Tatum, 
and Wadualiors soils have the lowest percentage of cleared land, and 
the Culpeper, Myersville-Orange, and Elioak soils the highest. How 
much of each soil is cleared apparently depends more on the suita- 
bilities of the associated soils than on suitability of the soil itself for 
use. The cleared land is used for both crops and pasture but prin- 
cipally for crops. Corn, small grains, lespedeza, and timothy are 
among the crops grown with moderate success. Red clover and 
some alfalfa are produced under higher levels of management. 

The level of management is variable. It is highest on the Elioak 
and Culpeper soils; the Nason, Tatum, and Goldvein soils receive 
much poorer management. Rotations, where used, are short. The 
common rotation is corn, wheat, and 1 year of hay. Lespedeza is the 
principal legume used in hay mixtures. Some fertilizer, although 
generally inadequate, is used on corn and wheat. 

Use suitability and management requirements—The deficiencies in 
these soils in organic matter, lime, and plant-nutrient content can be 
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corrected to a large extent by good soil management. Largel 
because these soils require relatively heavy applications of amenil 
ments before reaching maximum productivity, they have never be- 
come highly productive and most of them are inadequately managed. 
This is especially true of the Nason, Tatum, apd Goldvein soils. 
Adequate use of amendments is the most important requirement for 
increasing and maintaining productivity. 

Rotations of 4 to 7 years consisting of corn, small grains, and 
legume-grass hay are swell suited. Lime, phosphate, and potash will 
be needed for practically all crops.'° These soils may require a rather 
heavy initial application of both lime and fertilizer in places where the 
soil is seriously impoverished. However, regular applications of 1 
to 2 tons, or the equivalent, of ground limestone and medium to heavy 
applications of complete commercial fertilizer should maintain stable 
productivity of the common crops, provided other management re- 
quirements are met. The fertilizer applications may be divided as 
follows: About 40 percent on corn and about 60 percent on small 
grain. If rotations include 3 to 5 years of meadow or rotation pasture, 
additional applications of phosphorus and potassium fertilizers on the 
hayland after the second year of hay will be beneficial. All available 
manure should be spread on the small grain early in spring, and all 
crop residue should Be returned to the soil to increase organic-matter 
content. 

Special attention should also be given to increasing and maintaining 
organic-matter content on eroded areas by mulching with straw or 
barnyard manure. Sidedressing of knee-high corn and topdressing 
of wheat in early spring with 15 to 80 pounds of nitrogen per acre, 
a practice followed by a few farmers, brings profitable increases in 
yields of these crops. Alfalfa, although not well adapted to these 
soils under common management, can be grown successfully if the 
land is adequately limed and fertilized. These soils are not seriously 
eroded, but contour tillage should be used at all times, and strip- 
co PPing is needed for the shorter crop rotations. These practices 
will aid in conserving water and minimizing erosion. 

Increasing the productivity of these soils, particularly the Nason, 
Tatum, and Goldvein, and maintaining it at a high level is probably 
the most difficult and complex problem of soil management in the 
county. The present management is, in almost all cases, entirely 
inadequate. A different system needs to be adapted. Whether or 
not the above suggestions for management are economically feasible 
on these soils is questionable, however. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 6—PREDOMINANTLY ROLLING ERODED WELL-DRAINED SOILS 
OF UPLANDS, TERRACES, AND COLLUVIAL SLOPES, OF RELATIVELY HIGH FERTILITY 


Soils of management group 6 are good to fair for crops and good to 
very good for pasture. They are moderately productive under com- 
mon management. 

All the soils of this group were derived from parent materials 
fairly high in bases. Compared with soils of management group 4 
and 5, they are high in phosphorus, potash, and calcium. They are, 
however, deficient in organic matter and nitrogen because of losses 


1 See footnote 14, p. 137. 
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through erosion. All are eroded. Their present plow layer consists 
mainly of original subsoil material. 

Slopes range from 7 to 14 percent for all the soils except Fauquier 
silty clay loam, eroded undulating phase, which has slopes of 2 to 7 
percent. The soils of this group have medium to rapid runoff, but 
their relatively thick, dense but friable subsoils have a rather high 
capacity to retain subsoil moisture. All of these soils are easily per- 
meable to air and roots; and although their surface soils do not absorb 
moisture readily, other layers permit rather free percolation. In- 
ternal drainage is medium. 

Because of erosion, these soils have poor tilth, especially when 
worked under extremes of moisture content. They tend to clod, 
bake, and puddle. Stones, however, are not numerous enough to 
interfere with tillage. These soils are difficult to conserve, and under 
inadequate management are highly susceptible to further erosion. 

Estimated productivity ratings for the soils of management group 
6 are given in table 10. 

Present use and management.—All these soils have been cleared of 
their oak-hickory forest and cultivated intensively, usually under an 
inadequate system of management. Although there are significant 
acreages of idle land and pasture on soils of this group, most of the 
soils are still used for cultivated crops. Management is variable. 
Common rotations are for 4 years and include corn, wheat, and red 
clover and orchardgrass or timothy. Lespedeza and alfalfa are grown 
to some extent. Some lime and fertilizer are used; the fertilizer is 
applied largely to corn and wheat. Pastures either of orchardgrass 
or of bluegrass and white clover are of fair to good quality and pro- 
ductivity. Little fertilizer, however, is applied to pastures except on 
some rotation pastures of orchardgrass. 

Use suitability and management requirements.—Because of their low 
organic-matter content, high runoff and susceptibility to erosion, and 
fair to good water-supplying capacities, these soils have very exacting 
management requirements when used for cultivated crops. Good 
management therefore consists largely of practices designed to correct 
these adverse characteristics. 

These soils are adapted to a wide variety of crops, including corn, 
small grains, orchardgrass, timothy, red clover, alfalfa, lespedeza, 
and Ladino clover. They are not well suited to winter small grains, 
however, because of susceptibility to heaving and winterkilling. If 
cultivated crops are included in the rotation, great care must be 
exercised in controlling erosion and in increasing organic-matter 
content and water-absorbing and water-supplying capacities, Whether 
the soils should be used largely for close-growing crops such as small 
grains, grasses, and legumes or for a rotation that includes a culti- 
vated crop every 4 or 7 years will be determined largely by the operat- 
ing problems of the individual farms, A rotation of corn, wheat, 
legume-grass hay and rotation pasture for 2 to 5 years is well suited. 
In such a rotation, the soils are productive if other management 
requirements are met. 

Amendment needs are rather high. In general, about 1 to 1% tons 
per acre of ground limestone, or the equivalent, applied every 4 years 
will maintain favorable soil reaction. Medium to heavy applications 
of complete commercial fertilizer are needed. About 40 percent of 
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the fertilizer should go on the corn and about 60 percent on the 
wheat. If rotations are longer than 4 years, applications of phosphorus 
and potassium fertilizer on the hayland after the second year of hay 
will give beneficial results. Because of a scarcity of organic matter 
and nitrogen, topdressing of wheat with all available barnyard manure 
or 15 to 80 pounds an acre of nitrogen will greatly increase yields. 
The organic-matter supply can be increased through regular applica- 
tion of barnyard manure, incorporation of all crop residues, and the 
turning under of Aye manures. These soils need additional organic 
matter, particularly for bettering tilth, decreasing runoff and erosion, 
and increasing the water-absorbing and water-supplying capacities. 

Previous erosion has made these soils more susceptible to further 
ibe from erosion. Proper choice and rotation of crops and judicious 
tillage and use of amendments will help control erosion, but other 
practices are also needed. Contour tillage and, in many cases, contour 
stripcropping are essential as supplementary erosion control measures. 
These soils, largely because of their good inherent fertility and fair 
to good water-supplying capacities, can be made fairly high in pro- 
ductivity with proper management. 

Pasture renee et problems are similar to those of management 
group 11, but yields are probably higher on soils of this group because 
of their greater water-supplying capacities. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 7—NEARLY LEVEL TO UNDULATING IMPERFECTLY OR POORLY 
DRAINED SOILS OF UPLANDS WITH SEMICEMENTED OR CLAYPAN SUBSOILS 


The soils of management group 7 are fair to poor for crops and 
pasture. They are not well drained and are poor in inherent fertility. 
Their content of organic matter, plant nutrients, and lime is low. 

Slopes are nearly level to mildly undulating, and gradients do not 
Szeeed 5 percent. Runoff is slow to very slow; internal drainage is 
a Wai by the dense, semicemented, or claypan subsoils. The surface 
soils are subject to extremes of moisture content. In winter and earl 
in spring when the water table is at or near the surface, the entire profile 
is excessively wet; during summer and early fall when the water table 
is lower, the surface is excessively dry. 

The surface soils, when dry, are permeable to air, moisture, and 
roots; but the dense, often plastic and sticky, subsoils are very slowly 
permeable to air and moisture and practically prevent the downward 
growth of roots at all times. Since the roots are thus confined to the 
surface soil layers, they are unable to take advantage of the high 
water-absorbing and water-holding capacity of the subsoils. Conse- 
quently, the water-supplying capacity of these soils is only fair. 

These soils are fairly easy to work and very easy to conserve. They 
have good tilth except when wet. The relief is suitable for the operation 
of heavy farm machinery, but the soils are often too wet in spring to 
accommodate heavy equipment. They are not susceptible to erosion 
and are uneroded or o: ® slightly sheet eroded. 

Productivity ratings for the soils of management group 7 under two 
levels of management are given in table 11. 

Present use and management.—More than 75 percent of the Iredell 
and Lignum soils are in cutover forest. Areas of the Belvoir soils 
are largely cleared and are farmed with the associated Chester and 
Brandywine soils. Probably more than 65 percent of the Calverton, 
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Croton, Kelly, and Zion soils are cleared and in agricultural use, 
principally for crops. 

Soils of this management group are used largely for corn, wheat, 
lespedeza, timothy, and pasture crops. Farming on these soils 
ranges from a subsistence type to that of a high level. Where cul- 
tivated, the poorly drained Croton and Kelly soils are usually arti- 
ficially drained by bedding and ditching. Such drainage is moderately 
effective in removing excess surface water and lowering the water 
table. The soils are thus made more suitable for crops and more 
productive. 

Use suitability and management requirements—These soils have 
exacting management requirements but can be effectively maintained, 
conserved, ee brought to higher productivity levels with improved 
management systems. 

Artificial drainage is probably the most important requirement. 
Drainage by tiling is of eabenil economic feasibility because of the 
low productivity and unfavorable ees of the soils. However, 
tiling of small areas of these soils in fields containing a predominance of 
well-drained soils may be practicable. It may then be possible to use 
heavy farm machinery on the tiled areas during wet periods, and the 
field can thus be cultivated and otherwise farmed as a unit. Local 
farmers have used the low-cost drainage practice of bedding and ditch- 
ing with good success; in fact, hardly any areas of the Croton and Kelly 
Soils are- successfully cultivated otherwise. Besides helping remove 
excess surface water, drainage by bedding serves to hold the water 
table lower during wet periods. This drainage promotes better 
aeration and deeper rooting, increases the availability of plant nu- 
trients and water to plants, and widens the range of moisture con- 
ditions under which the soil can be tilled. When drained, these soils 
are also more responsive to lime, fertilizers, and other amendments and 
to good management practices in general. 

o far as consistent with operating limitations of the individual 
farms, the choice and rotation of crops should be planned to increase 
and maintain an adequate supply of plant nutrients and a more favor- 
able physical condition of the soil. Corn, small grain, lespedeza, 
timothy, orchardgrass, and possibly alsike and Ladino clovers are 
suitable crops on drained areas. Red clover and alfalfa are not well 
adapted. 3- or 4-year rotation of corn, wheat, and legume-grass 
hay for 1 or 2 years is well suited, provided other management require- 
ments are met. Neither engineering practices for soil conservation 
nor longer rotations are needed, since these soils are not susceptible 
to accelerated erosion. 

The soils of this group are deficient in lime, organic matter, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium. Adequate amounts of these materials 
are needed for satisfactory crop production. Lime and fertilizer 
requirements are high and are similar to those recommended for the 
soils of group 4. It is important that the organic-matter content of 
these soils be increased so as to establish a more favorable physical 
condition and to increase fertility. This can be done adequately by 
incorporating all crop residue in the soil, by applying all avaiable 
barnyard manure, or by turning under green manure. 

These soils, even when drained, are often too wet in the spring for 
early plowing. There are also instances when they are suitable for 
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cultivation for only a short period. Therefore quick farm power, 
either by tractors or teams, is needed to take advantage of the short 
time available for tillage. Fall plowing is seldom practiced, but it 
would probably improve the physical condition of the plow layer 
by permitting alternate freezing and thawing of the soil during winter. 
The drainage of these soils by bedding detracts from the efficient use 
of all farm machinery and is especially unfavorable to the 
use of hay loaders. 

Soils of this poe are near the lower range of suitability for crops, 
and might well be used for pasture. Bluegrass, orchardgrass, white 
clover, and lespedeza are best suited for pasture on drained areas of 
these soils. Pasture management, as it applies to liming, fertiliza- 
tion, and weed control, is similar to that given for the soils of manage- 
ment group 13. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 8&-UNDULATING WELL TO EXCESSIVELY DRAINED SOILS OF 
UPLANDS 


Management group 8 includes soils fair to poor for crops and fair 
for pasture. They have profile characteristics similar to those of 
management Broup 9 but occupy less steep relief and have different 
management problems. 

These soils are derived from acidic shales or sandstones and are low 
in plant nutrients, lime, and organic matter. They are very per- 
meable to roots, moisture, and air and they have poor water-supplying 
capacity. They respond very well to liming, fertilization, and other 

ood management practices, but do not retain improvement very 
ong. ‘Tilth over a wide range of moisture conditions is good on the 
Penn soils but is less favorable on the Catlett soil because of the rather 
high content of hard shale material. As all the soils have a somewhat 
rapid underdrainage, they dry out quickly and can be tilled safely 
soon after heavy rains. The Catlett soil appears to be naturally Jess 
fertile, more acid, and more subject to accelerated erosion than the 
Penn soils. 

Slopes range from 2 to 7 percent; consequently, runoff is medium to 
slow. Internal drainage is medium to rapid, owing to the shallowness 
of the soil profiles and the permeable nature of the soils and substrata. 
These soils are slightly to moderately sheet eroded and locally contain 
a few shallow gullies. The soils, to plow depth, are composed largely 
of the original surface soil. Productivity ratings of the soils of manage- 
ment group 8 under two levels of management are given in table 12. 

Present use and management.—Most of these soils are cleared and 
used for crops. In general the areas in forests have never been cleared. 
Very little of the cleared land is idle or in permanent pasture. Corn, 
wheat, lespedeza, timothy, orchardgrass, and red clover are the 

rincipal crops grown. Some soybeans, alfalfa, and oats are produced, 
fut their acreage is not large. The management is variable; some is 
of the subsistence type, but most is good or of a higher level. The 
better management seems to be where the dairy type of farming is 
practiced. fiotations lasting 3 or 4 years that include corn, wheat, 
and legume-grass meadow are in general use among the dairy farmers. 
Corn and wheat are usually the only crops fertilized, and lime is 
commonly applied once during the rotation. 
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Use suitability and management requirements-—Corn, small grains, 
lespedeza, red clover, orchardgrass, timothy, and Ladino clover are 
well adapted to these soils, falfa is less well suited because of the 
rather short life of its stands. The soils are moderately easy to work 
and conserve. The greatest management problem is increasing their 
fertility and moisture-retaining capacity. Erosion control is a minor 
problem on these soils. 

Soils of this group can be maintained in productivity and conserved 
by a 3- or 4-year rotation of corn, small grains, and legume-grass hay, 
adequate liming and fertilization, and the return of organic matter to 
the soil. Phosphorus, potash, nitrogen, and lime will be needed for 
most of the common crops. Amendment requirements are similar 
to those for the soils of management group 4. Since these soils are 
deficient in organic matter, it is important that all available barnyard 
manure be applied, all plant pei be returned to the soil, and 

ossibly that green manures be plowed under. Such practices add 
ertility, increase the water-absorbing and retaining capacities of the 
soil, and improve its tilth and other physical properties. These soils 
are droughty, and the success or failure of corn or other crops that 
need much moisture is largely dependent on the amount of rainfall 
during the middle of the growing season. 

Pasture management on these soils is similar to that recommended 
for the soils of management group 9. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 9—-ROLLING WELL TO EXCESSIVELY DRAINED SOILS OF 
UPLANDS 


The soils of management group 9 are fair for crops and fair to good 
for pasture. They are shallow except for Manor silt loam, rolling 
phase, which is moderately deep. They lack the clayey subsoils 
characteristic of most other upland soils. There is some variation 
among them in inherent fertility, but the range is not wide. Natural 
fertility is highest in the Brandywine and Catoctin soils and lowest in 
the Louisburg, Penn, Manor, and Hazel. The soils of this ae are 
moderately to extremely acid. They are rather low in lime and 
organic matter and fairly low in productivity under common manage- 
ment. All are readily permeable to moisture and roots and are well 
aerated. Their response to liming and fertilization is high, but their 
durability in crop production is low. Because of rolling slopes, these 
soils have rather high runoff; consequently, only a moderate amount of 
rainfall is absorbed by the soils. They have been slightly to moder- 
ately sheet eroded. Internal drainage is medium to very rapid, and 
the water-holding and water-supplying capacities are very poor to fair. 

Productivity ratings for the soils of management group 9 under 
two levels of management are given in table 13. 

Present use and management.—Most of these soils have been cleared 
and are used for crops or pasture. The percentage of cleared land or 
the Louisburg soil is less than the average for the group. 

On cultivated areas corn, wheat, orchardgrass, red clover, l.apedeza, 
and timothy are the principal crops. Rotations lasting 3 to 4 or more 
years are generally used. Many of these soils, although not well 
suited as cropland, are largely used for crops because they are better 
suited than many of their associated soils. This is particularly true 
of the Louisburg soil, which is being farmed with inadequate manage- 
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ment, insufficient amendments, and no rotations.or only short ones. 

Use suitability and management requirements—Corn, small grains, 
red clover, orchardgrass, timothy, and lespedeza are some of the crops 
that are successfully grown on these soils. Alfalfa is not well adapted 
because of the short Jife of its stands. 

Although these soils are subject to medium to rapid runoff and to 
loss of soil material by erosion, their greatest management problem 
is primarily that of increasing their fertility and capacity to absorb 
and retain moisture. They can be conserved and maintained under 
a 5- to 7-year rotation that includes legumes in the hay crop and that 
receives adequate applications of amendments. When a 3- to 4-year 
rotation is used, contour cultivation and probably stripcropping are 
essential in maintaining productivity and conserving soil material and 
water. It is desirable to farm the Penn soil in a rotation including 
at least 1 year of pasture, as the maintenance of favorable soil structure 
for this soil appears to be dependent on the effects of trampling by 
livestock. 

Except for Manor silt loam, rolling phase, which is moderately deep, 
these soils are shallow. Their organic-matter content therefore is low, 
and their lime requirement is not so great as might be anticipated. 
The effects of liming, however, are not lasting. Because of leaching, 
1 to 1% tons of ground limestone an acre, or its equivalent, is required 
for each crop rotation. These soils need nitrogen, phosphate, and 
probably potash for common crops. General fertilizer requirements 
are similar to those given for management grovp 2, but possible 
productivity is lower than for soils of that group. All crop residue 
and available barnyard manure should be applied to these soils to 
increase organic-matter content and water-supplying capacity. Soils 
of this group possess good qualities of tilth and can be tilled over a 
wide range of moisture conditions. 

In some areas these soils may be better used for pasture than for 
crops. This is especially true where these soils are associated with 
large bodies of soils poorly suited to crops. Good pastures can be 
obtained and maintained, but the soils will need substantial applica- 
tions of lime and phosphate. Recommended applications of these 
materials, as well as other needed management, are similar to those 
given for management group 13. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP I0—-LEVEL OR NEARLY LEVEL IMPERFECTLY OR POORLY 
DRAINED SOILS AND LAND TYPES OF BOTTOM LANDS AND RECENT COLLUVIAL 
SLOPES 


Management group 10 consists of soils poorly to very poorly suited 
to crops but poor to excellent for pasture. They are on nearly level 
to slightly depressed areas where runoff is slow to very slow. The 
Bowmansville, Chewacla, Rowland, and Wehadkee soils, and Mixed 
alluvial land occur on stream bottoms subject to flooding; the Rohrers- 
ville and Worsham ‘are poorly drained soils of the recent colluvial 
slopes. The soils of this group are easy to conserve, but their pro- 
ductivity is low for most cultivated crops under common management. 

Soils of management group 10 range from medium to very strongly 
acid. They are moderately high in organic matter and plant nutrients, 
but their imperfect to poor drainage limits or restricts their usefulness 
for crops. ho wuter table fluctuates; it is at or near the surface 
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during winter and early in spring but is considerably lower during 
summer and fall, The upper part of the soils is relatively permeable 
to roots, moisture, and air during the drier seasons, but the subsoil 
is slowly permeable to air and roots at most times under natural 
conditions, especially when the water table is high. 

Productivity. ratings for the soils of management group 10 under 
two levels of management are given in table 14. 

Present use and management.—Most of these soils are cleared and 
in agricultural use. The Chewacla, Rowland, Wehadkee, and Bow- 
mansville soils, and Mixed alluvial land are largely used for permanent 
pasture. The Rohrersville and Worsham soils have small scat- 
tered areas that are commonly used and managed like the closely 
associated soils. Where associated with better drained soils, the 
Rohrersville and Worsham soils are generally used for cultivated 
crops. Little attempt has been made to improve their drainage, 
because of the small size of each unit, the low productivity, and the 
costs involved. 

Pasture on soils of this group consists largely of bluegrass and some 
white clover mixed with native plants, sedges, and weeds. Some 
areas are drained by ditches; but on the whole little attempt is made 
to improve drainage of pasture. The imperfectly drained Chewacla 
and Rowland soils probably produce more pasture throughout the 
growing season than any other soils of the county. 

Use suitability and management requirements.—Under natural 
drainage conditions and the present agriculture, these soils are con- 
sidered poorly suited to cultivated crops and best suited to pasture. 
They furnish a good amount of pasture throughout the spring and 
fall, but are particularly valuable during the drier summer months 
when pasture productivity is low on the more droughty well-drained 
plaid soils. Pastures on the Chewacla and avian soils are of 
fair to good quality. Those on the other soils, which are more 
poorly drained, are of inferior quality. The first measures taken in 
pasture improvement should therefore be those designed to improve 
drainage. Drainage can be improved considerably in most places 
through the use of open ditches, bedding, and diversions. In addi- 
tion, tiling would be effective and feasible in some of the smaller 
wetter areas. 

After drainage, liming is needed. Applications of 1 to 2 tons an 
acre of ground limestone or its equivalent every 3 or 4 years are 
recommended. Seedings of bluegrass, white clover, Ladino clover, 
and orchardgrass do well on drained areas of these soils. Although 
no data are available, it is thought that applications of commercial 
fertilizer every 3 or 4 years will give beneficial and profitable results. 
Lime and fertilizer requirements for the Chewacla and Rowland soils 
may be lower than for the other soils of this group. Undergrazing 
seems to have a more undesirable effect than overgrazing on soils of 
this group. Frequent clipping as an aid in suppressing weeds is also 
very important. 

Although considered poorly suited to cultivated crops, these soils 
if adegustely drained, may be fairly well suited to hay crops and 
crops that can be planted late in spring or early in summer and har- 
vested in fall. 
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MANAGEMENT GROUP 11—ROLLING AND HILLY WELL TO EXCESSIVELY DRAJNED 
SOILS OF ERODED UPLANDS, OF FAIR TO RELATIVELY HIGH FERTILITY 


Management feup 11 consists of poor crop soils and poor to very 
good pasture soils. In general, these soils have rather high produc- 
tivity. They are predominantly moderately to strongly acid in 
reaction and rank high in inherent fertility in comparison to the soils 
of management group 5. Although they are eroded and occupy relief 
where runoff is medium to rapid, most of them have fair water- 
supplying capacities because of their relatively thick and clayey 
i They are rather difficult to work and conserve. Stones are 
not sufficiently numerous to interfere with cultivation except on the 
Clifton, Montalto, and Eubanks stony silt loam soils. Slopes range 
from. 7 to 25 percent in gradient; consequently, susceptibility to 
erosion is medium to high. Internal drainage is medium to rapid, 
and the physical characteristics of the soils are suitable for good air 
and moisture movement and penetration of roots. Accelerated sheet 
erosion is predominantly moderate, but the Fauquier and Montalto 
silty clay loam soils are more severely sheet eroded and contain shal- 
low gullies in places. 

Productivity ratings of the soils of management group 11 under 
two levels of management are given in table 15. 

Present use and management.—Nearly all of these soils are cleared 
and used for crops or pasture. However, probably not more than 
40 percent of the Clifton and Eubanks stony silt loam soils has been 
cleared, and the cleared areas are used primarily for pasture. Although 
the eroded phases of the Fauquier and Montalto soils were at one 
time cultivated, they are now mostly in pasture because of low crop 
yields resulting from erosion. Management varies considerably on 
the soils of this group used for crops. A 3- or 4-year rotation con- 
sisting of corn, wheat, and grass-legume hay is generally used. Fer- 
tilization and liming are not adequate, and little is done to check 
erosion. Pastures on these soils receive moderately good manage- 
ment. They consist largely of bluegrass and white clover, and some 
are limed and fertilized. 

Use suitability and management requirements Because of high 
runoff, susceptibility to further erosion, and in some cases, excessive 
stoniness, these soils are poorly suited to crops and are best suited 
to pasture. 

Most pastures are already established, and management require- 
ments consist chiefly of periodic applications of adequate lime and 
fertilizer and the control of weeds. Phosphate and lime applied in 
the United States Department of Agriculture conservation program 
have given a desirable increase in pasture production on many of 
these soils.. Where the soils have been impoverished by misuse and 
poor management, Seven of % to 1 ton of ground limestone 
every 3 or 4 years should correct soil acidity. In general, phosphorus 
is the chief fertilizer requirement. 

If pastures are not yet established, the soils present a more difficult 
management problem. Establishing pastures is rather difficult, 
largely because these soils have poor tilth, a tendency to clod and 
bake, slow absorption of moisture, and deficiency in organic matter. 
In addition to lime and are tae nitrogen and potassium fertilizers 
may be needed to establish vegetation. If the soils are adequately 
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limed and fertilized, reseeding of old pastures should not be necessary, 
especially under a program of controlled grazing and weed eradica- 
tion. Controlled grazing and frequent clipping to aid weed control 
are important in maintaining pastures of high quality. Feeding on 
the land is also beneficial in increasing organic-matter content and 
water-absorbing and water-containing capacities. Bluegrass and 
white clover are well adapted to soils of this group and probably 
produce higher yields than on other upland soil of the county on 
similar relief. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 12—ROLLING AND HILLY WELL-DRAINED SOILS OF ERODED 
UPLANDS AND OLD COLLUVIAL SLOPES, OF LOW TO FAIR FERTILITY 


The soils of management group 12 are poor to very poor for crops 
and fair to good for pasture. They are low to fair in natural fertility. 
The content of organic matter, lime, and plant nutrients is low. 

These soils are difficult to work and conserve. Slopes range from 
7 to 25 percent. The soils are eroded, and most of the present surface 
soil to plow depth consists of subsoil material. Because of the slope, 
eroded condition, and medium to rapid runoff, these soils have only 
fair moisture-supplying capacities. All, however, are friable and 
readily permeable to air and plant roots. Although the amount of 
rainfall absorbed is not great, the relatively thick subsoils allow free 
percolation of water. The Braddock soil differs from other soils of 
this group mainly in being very stony and only slightly sheet eroded, 
but it has similar use and management requirements. 

Productivity ratings for the soils of management group 12 under 
two levels of management are given in table 16, 

Present use and management.—With the exception of the Braddock 
soil, all of these soils were at one time or another cleared and used as 
cropland. The acreage now cleared is about equal to that which has 
reverted to pine forest. Probably about half of the Braddock soil is 
cleared and used predominantly for permanent pasture. Most of 
the cleared areas of the other soils of this group are also used mainly 
for pasture. 

On cultivated areas corn, wheat, lespedeza, and timothy are the 
principal crops. Management varies considerably from a subsistence 
to a much ki her level. Management appears to be best on the 
Elioak soil and poorest on the Tatum. Rotations lasting 3 or 4 years 
and consisting of corn, wheat, and hay, are in use under the better 
management. Some fertilizer is used, generally on corn and wheat, 
and some lime is applied. Engineering measures for erosion con- 
trol are seldom followed. 

These soils, largely because of low content of lime and plant nutri- 
ents, produce relatively undesirable pasture grasses unless adequately 
limed and fertilized. A moderate proportion of the vegetation in 
pastures is bluegrass, but broomsedge, poverty oatgrass, and briers 
are predominant among the common wild grasses and weeds. 

se suitability and management requirements.—Largely because of 
their eroded condition and further susceptibility to erosion, these 
soils are poorly suited to cultivated crops and are best suited to 
permanent pasture. 

Required pasture management consists largely of supplying needed 
amendments, chiefly fertilizer and lime, to suitable pasture plants. 
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The general lime requirement on pastures already established is 1 to 
1¥% tons of ground limestone, or its equivalent, an acre, applied every 
3 or 4 years. If pastures are of low quality or if the soil is eroded 
or otherwise impoverished, reseeding of desirable plants and an initial 
medium application of commercial fertilizer are needed. Complete 
commercial fertilizer and the addition of lime and barnyard or green 
manure are desirable in establishing new seedings. Bluegrass, white 
neha orchardgrass, and Ladino clover are the most desirable pasture 
plants. 

It is important that the organic-matter content of these soils be 
increased in order to raise the water-absorptive and water-retaining 
capacities. Feeding on the land; scattering of droppings; and addi- 
tions of barnyard manure, straw, and fodder are fea cial. Other 
requirements include proper control of grazing and frequent mowing 
as a weed-control measure. 

Probably these soils will be suitable for short ie of coEping 
after they have been in pasture a few years. Ii they are used for 
crops following a period in pasture, management requirements similar 
to those given for management group 5 are appropriate, but greater 
care is needed to control erosion, 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 18—ROLLING AND HILLY EXCESSIVELY DRAINED SOILS AND 
LAND TYPES OF ERODED UPLANDS 


The soils and land types of management group 13 are poorly suited 
to crops and fairly well to very poorly suited to pasture. They are 
moderately low in productivity. The vary somewhat in plant 
nutrients, lime, and organic matter. They are predominantly shal- 
low soils. Their poor water-supplying capacities limit their useful- 
ness and productivity. Slopes range from 7 to 25 percent but are 
mostly greater than 14. Because of slope and predominantly rapid 
runo ney are difficult to conserve. They are moderately difficult 
to work. 

Productivity ratings for the soils of management group 13 under 
two levels of management are given in table 17. 

Present use and management.—About 60 to 65 percent of these soils 
and land types are cleared of their original oak-hickory forest. Most 
of the cleared land is used for permanent pasture. The small cul- 
tivated acreage largely produces corn, wheat, and hay in moderatel 
long rotations. Although the management varies, it is mostly pind. 
erately good. Pastures, especially those on the Brandywine and 
Catoctin soils and the stony land types, consist largely of bluseraes 
and white clover, are mainly of good quality, and receive good to 
fair management. 

Use suitability and management requirements.—These soils and land 
types are poorly suited to cultivated crops, largely because of de- 
ficiencies in water-holding and water-supplying capacities, suscepti- 
bility to runoff and erosion, and poor accessibility to farm machinery 
because of slope. They are best used as pasture, but, because of 
these adverse features, they are droughty during dry summer weather. 
Favorable pasture production is therefore dependent, in a large mea- 
sure, on sufficient rainfall. Moreover, certain of these soils and land 
types have a moderately high quantity of loose stone and rock outcrops 
that may limit the mowing needed to suppress weeds. 
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These soils and land types are capable of producing pastures of 
good yield and quality in favorable seasons, provided other require- 
ments are met. On established pastures, management requirements 
consist chiefly of the periodic Bppheaticn of lime, phosphate, and 
prokeby potash, as well as controlled grazing and weed es a 

y frequent mowing. Feeding on the land is also beneficial in 
increasing the organic-matter content and water-holding capacities 
of these soils. 

Applications of 1 ton of ground limestone an acre every 3 or 4 
years should fulfill the requirement for lime. In general, shnaphits 
is the main fertilizer requirement. Usually, potash and nitrogen 
deficiencies are not apparent; but if pastures are newly established 
or a quick growth of pasture grasses is desired, applications of fer- 
tilizers containing these elements may be ised Reseeding of 
old pastures is generally not necessary; if they are adequately limed 
and fertilized and otherwise properly managed, their quality should 
improve with age. Pastures are largely of bluegrass cae white clover, 
although more drought-resistant plants are beginning to be used. 

After a few years in well managed pasture, some of these soils can 
be used for cultivated crops 1 or 2 years before being returned to 
pasture. If so used, the soils would have management requirements 
similar to those of management group 9. 

MANAGEMENT GROUP 14—STEEP EXCESSIVELY DRAINED SHALLOW UPLAND SOILS 
AND STONY STEEP LAND 

The soils and land types of management group 14 are very poor for 
crops and poor to fair for pasture. Although they differ somewhat in 
inherent fertility, all of them are shallow to bedrock, have rapid to 
very rapid runoff and high erosion susceptibility, are very poor in 
water-supplying capacity, and are poorly Poteaaible to farm machin- 
ery. Internal drainage is rapid to very rapid. The relief ranges 
from 14 to 35 percent or more, but most slopes are greater than 25. 
Sheet erosion is predominantly moderate. 

Since these soils are not suited to cropping, productivity ratings are 
given only for pasture. These ratings are shown in table 18. 

Present use and management.—About 50 to 60 percent of these soils 
and land types is in the oak-hickory type of forest. The eroded steep 
phase of Catoctin silt loam has been cleared but is of comparatively 
minor acreage. Some cleared land on the soils of this group is idle, 
but most of it is used for permanent pasture. Pasture management 
varies. However, most of the management on the Brandywine and 
Catoctin soils and portions of the stony land types containing these 
soils is good in comparison to the average management on the other 
soils of this management group. The quality of the pastures varies 
according to management. Most of the well-managed pastures are 
of bluegrass and white clover. Selective cutting of forest is not gen- 
erally practiced, and few attempts are made to use cull trees and 
waste materials effectively. 

Use suitability and management requiremenits.—Because of charac- 
teristics unfavorable to cultivated crops, these soils and land types 
are best used for pasture. 
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Tas iE 18.—Productivity ratings for soils of management group 14 under 
two levels of management, Fauquier County, Va. 


{Ratings in column A are for prevailing management; those in column B are 
for improved management. {See text discussion of management group 14.) ] 


Pasture 
(100 = 100 cow-acre-days)! 


Soil 

A B 
Brandywine loam, steep phase__._-.--------------- 40 60 
Catoctin silt loam, eroded steep phase__-___-------- 40 60 
Hazel silt loam, hilly and steep phases_____-_._---_ 45 65 
Louisburg sandy loam, hilly and steep phases-------- 20 35 
Stony steep land, acidic rock.._-.---------------- (2) () 
Stony steep land, basic rock__..._.--_------------ (4) () 


1 Cow-acre-days, used to express the carrying capacity of pasture land, is the 
product of the number of animal units carried per acre multiplied by the number 
of days during the year the animals are grazed without injury to the pasture; for 
example, a soil that supports 1 animal unit per acre for 360 days rates 360; a soil 
that supports | animal unit on 2 acres for 180 days rates 90; and a soil that 
supports I animal unit on 4 acres for 100 days rates 25. 

2 Pasture not suited to soil. 


Problems of pasture management are essentially similar to those 
of management group 13, but these soils and land types are less pro- 
ductive Spetauiee of greater droughtiness and stoniness. The steep 
slopes and stoniness of some areas practically prevent the use of 
mowing machinery for weed control and interfere with application of 
amendments. Forest management requirements are the same as 
those given for soils and land types of management group 16. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 15—NEARBLY LEVEL TO UNDULATING IMPERFECTLY OR POORLY 
DRAINED SOILS OF UPLANDS WITH PLASTIC AND STICKY SUBSOILS 

Soils of this group are very poorly suited to crops and poorly to 
very poorly suited to pasture. They are strongly to very strongly 
acid in reaction and low in plant nutrients and organic matter. They 
are characterized by dense, plastic, and sticky subsoils that are almost 
impermeable to moisture, plant roots, and air. Runoff is very slow to 
medium. Internal drainage is slow because of the claypan subsoil, 
the high water table, or a combination of these. Accessibility to farm 
machinery is poor during the wet seasons of the year; as a result the 

lanting and harvesting of some crops is sometimes seriously delayed. 
Pe oaion is slight except on Iredell silt loam, eroded undulating phase, 
which is moderately sheet and gully eroded. 

Productivity ratings for soils of management group 15 under two 
levels of management are given in table 19. 

Present use and management.—Probably more than 85 percent of 
these soils are in cutover forest or are in various stages of reversion 
to pine forest. The cleared land in agricultural use is about equally 
divided between crops and pasture. The pastures are generally 
peers managed and consist largely of old meadows. They contain 
arge proportions of undesirable weeds, such as broomsedge, poverty 
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grass, and briers. Corn, small grains, and lespedeza are the principal 
crops. Little lime and commercial fertilizers are used on crops. 
Most of the fertilizer is applied to corn. Pastures usually are not 
fertilized or limed. 

Use suitability and management requirements.—Of all the soils in 
the county that are considered physically suited to pasture, these are 

robably the poorest. Where feasible, they might well be used for 
orest. 

Management required for pasture consists largely of proper choice 
of adapted pasture plants, adequate liming and fertilization, and con- 
trol of grazing and weeds. If present pastures are of very low qual- 
ity, reseeding of desirable pasture plants may be necessary. Fer- 
tilizer and liming requirements are similar to those recommended for 
the soils of management group 13. Artificial drainage would be 
beneficial, especially on the Elbert soil, but it is of doubtful economic 
feasibility. Bluegrass, lespedeza, and possibly Ladino clover are the 
most suitable pasture plants. Overgrazing should be avoided, and 
considerable attention should be given to the increasing of organic- 
matter content, especially on the eroded areas. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 16—STONY (VERY STONY) STEEP LAND, STONY COLLUVIUM, 
ROUGH GULLIED LAND, HILLY AND STEEP SHALLOW SHALY SOILS, STONY IMPER- 
FECTLY DRAINED SOILS, AND VERY POORLY DRAINED SOILS 


The soils and land types of management group 16 have some unde- 
sirable characteristic or combination of characteristics—such as 
stoniness, steep slope, low fertility, shallowness, poor drainage, or 
serious erosion injury—that largely prevents their use either for 
crops or for pasture. The group includes some of the steepest and 
stoniest uplands of the county and also some of the most nearly level. 
These soils and land types are low in organic matter and plant nutri- 
ents, and most of them are strongly acid. Their productivity and 
workability are very poor, and the units on the steeper slopes have 
very poor conservability. 

Since these soils and land types are generally suited only to for- 
estry, no productivity ratings are given. The soils of this group are 
listed in table 4. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the Elbert, Iredell, 
and Manteo soils and the Stony colluvium and Stony (very stony) 
steep land types are in mixed hardwood-pine forest. The Tenn soil 
and Rough gullied land were once almost entirely cleared but are now 
largely in pine forest or in various stages of reforestation. Some areas 
of the Manteo and Penn soils are used for pasture along with associated 
soils. The pastures are commonly composed largely of native plants, 
pene ally broomsedge, intermixed with weeds, briers, and brush. 

oodlands are not well managed. Selective cutting is not generally 
practiced, and few attempts are made to use cull trees and waste 
materials effectively. 

Use suitability and management requiremenis.—About 90 percent 
of the total area of these soils is in forest, and, in general, a program 
of reforestation should be carried out on the remaining acreage. 

These soils are not physically suited to crops or pasture. Where 
the production of crops is attempted, however, every effort should 
be made to lime and fertilize adequately, to select proper rotations, 
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-and to use adequate measures for erosion and water control. For 
the maintenance of pasture, additions of lime and fertilizers, par- 
ticularly phosphate, and other good management practices are 
required. Legumes should make up a good part of the pasture sod. 
It 1s difficult, however, to apply materials and also to control weeds 
in many places, chiefly because of the steep slopes, stoniness, or poor 
accessibility. 

Most of the management practices used in the production of forest 
may be grouped as follows: (1) The control of fires, trampling, and 
damage from other causes; (2) systematic cutting of desirable trees 
and culling of inferior trees; (3) harvesting the mature trees in such 
a manner that desirable species may succeed them; and (4) main- 
tenance of a full stand of desirable species. 

An additional discussion on forest management is included in the 
section, The Forests of Fauquier County. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS ACCORDING TO SUITABILITY FOR USE 


The purpose of soil classification is to place the soils in categories 
in order to remember more easily their characteristics and observe 
their relationships. Each soil is given a name that is intended to 
bring out as many of its characteristics as possible for those concerned 
with its classification, management, and productivity. Itisimportant 
that this purpose be kept clearly in mind, because soils that are closely 
related in the natural soil classification may differ greatly in suitability 
for a specific practical objective. Asan example, Montalto silt loam, 
rolling moderately shallow phase, is eoraiered moderately well 
suited to the production of the common field crops; whereas Montalto 
stony silt loam, rolling moderately shallow phase, although similar in 
almost all characteristics except stone content, is very poorly suited 
to their production. 

As mapped, any one soil is uniform in suitability for crops to the 
extent that its pertinent characteristics are recognized and their 
variation is limited. It is necessary, therefore, that the use suitability 
of each soil unit be so interpreted that the soil survey report may be 
of the greatest use in agricultural work. It is also convenient to 
have the soil units grouped together that have relatively similar 
suitabilities for a specific objective. 

In this section, the soils of Fauquier County are rated according to 
their productivity of the various crops most commonly grown in the 
county and are grouped according to their relative suitability for 
eps use. As previously brought out, the soil units are clas- 
sified and mapped on the basis of their physical characteristics that 
can be observed in the field. Some of pen such as color and con- 
sistence, are considered internal characteristics; others, such as slope, 
are considered external. Both internal and external characteristics 
form the basis for determining the capabilities of each soil unit. 

The aoil types, phases, variants, complexes, and miscellaneous land 
types are placed in seven groups according to their relative suitability 
for agricultural use. This grouping is on a county-wide, not a regional 
or nationwide, basis, and therefore the various classes may not be 
exactly comparable to corresponding classes and soil units in other 
areas. This grouping of the soils is not to be taken as a recom- 
mendation for use. Its purpose is to provide information as to the 
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relative adaptation of the various soil units in the present agriculture. 
Information on a number of additional factors beyond the scope of 
this report is necessary in order to make general recommendations for 
land use, and apace recommendations for any one farm would 
require knowledge and consideration of a number of factors applying 
to that specific farm. The term “land use” as used here refers to 
broad uses of land, such as for: (1) cultivated crops, (2) permanent 
pasture, and (3) forestry. 

The seven groups are as follows: (1) Soils good to excellent for crops 
and good to excellent for pasture; (2) Soils fair to good for crops and 
fair to very good for pasture; (3) Soils poor to fair for crops and poor 
to good for pasture; (4) Soils poor for crops and fair to excellent for 
pasture; (5) Soils very poor to poor for crops and poor to fair for 
pasture; (6) Soils very poor for crops and very poor to poor for pasture; 
and (7) Soils very poor for crops or pasture and best suited to forest. 

The first three groups contain soils suitable for the production of 
cultivated crops and together comprise about 57 percent of the 
county. The next three groups, containing soils unsuited to crops 
but adapted to pasture, cover about 32 percent of the county. The 
soils of the last group comprise about 11 percent of the county. 

The soils included in each group are listed in table 20, and an 
evaluation of their productivity, workability, and conservability is 

ven. 

The soils of Fauquier County differ widely in physical characteristics 
and consequently in use capabilities and management needs. Such 
physical characteristics are texture, structure, consistence, organic 
matter, inherent fertility eave lime), moisture conditions, depth 
and arrangement of the soil layers, depth to bedrock, erosion, stoniness 
and ia or lay of the land. These soil characteristics influence lan 
use and management practices through their effect on productivity, 
workability, and conservability. 

Productivity, as used here, refers to the capacity of the soil to pro- 
duce crops under given farming J alag ner The soil may be productive 
of a crop but not well adapted to it because of poor workability or 
poor conservability or both. 

Workability refers to the ease of tillage, harvesting, and other field 
operations. Important among the soil characteristics that affect 
workability are texture, structure, consistence, moisture conditions, 
organic matter, stoniness, and slope. 

Conservability refers to the maintenance or improvement of the 
roductivity and workability of the soil‘and includes control of erosion. 
he degree to which the soil responds to management practices indi- 

cates the extent of the conservation measures that must be practiced. 

An ideal soil for the poe ae of crops is one that is very produc- 
tive, easily worked, and capable of being conserved with minimum of 
effort. Soils with such an ideal combination are rare. All the soil 
units of Fauquier County fall short of this ideal, but they differ widely 
in the degree of shortcoming. Moreover, the degree of shortcoming 
ey one of three conditions (productivity, workability, and con- 
servability) may differ greatly in any one soil, For example, a soil 
may be highly productive and fairly easily conserved but very difficult 
to work. The relationships among productivity, workability, and 
conservability are very complex in their influence on the use suitability 
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of any soil. The grouping indicated in table 20 is an estimate of the 
result of the combined effects of varying degrees of productivity, 
workability, and conservability on the suitability of the soil for the 
present agriculture. 

The relative suitability of a soil for agriculture has been evaluated 
on the basis of the experiences and recommendations of farmers, soil 
survey workers, experiment station personnel, and others who work 
with the soil. A farmer knows that some soils on his farm are more 
desirable for certain uses than for others. By comparisons of such 
evaluations within and among farms, the soils may be ranked in the 
order of their suitability for different uses under the present agri- 
culture. Where information based on experience is lacking, the soil 
may be ranked by comparisons with other soils of similar charac- 
teristics for which information is available. 

Proper use of soils is a basic problem in the agriculture of the county. 
Although other factors are important, the physical character of a soil 
largely determines its use capabilities. Past use of the soil in this 
county was determined to a considerable extent by its physical char- 
acter. For example, most of the soils that have been used for the 
cultivated crops are suitable for such.use. Similarly, most of the soils 
that are not suited to crops have been used either for pasture or for 
timber. Nevertheless, improper soil use has been rather common. 
The attempt to cultivate the hilly and steep phases of Hazel silt loam, 
locally called slate land, in the central part of the county is an example. 
In the natural wooded state, these phases accumulated enough humus 
for favorable tilth and productivity, and the so-called virgin fertility 
tempted pioneer farmers to clear and cultivate a large part of them. 
However, they are shallow over bedrock, occupy rough terrain, and 
are very susceptible to erosion. Erosion became very active on these 
phases under cultivation, the virgin fertility was quickly depleted, 
and productivity deteriorated rapidly. Much of these hilly and steep 
phases is now either idle or in pastures of poor quality. This is a 
striking example of decreasing the value and productiveness of good 
forest or pasture land within a few years through improper use for 
cultivated crops. 

Not all of the soils now producing crops in the county are naturally 
adapted to the purpose from the point of view of permanent land use. 
On the other hand, some of the soils now used as pasture, and even 
some in forest, are adapted to cultivated crops. 


SOILS GOOD TO EXCELLENT FOR CROPS AND GOOD TO EXCELLENT FOR PASTURE 


These soils differ in many characteristics, such as depth, character 
of parent material, color, texture, and degree of profile development. 
They are relatively similar, however, in productivity, workability, and 
conservability and are therefore aunilar in general suitability for 
agricultural use. They have comparatively high productivity, 
favorable working qualities, and relatively simple problems of con- 


servation under the common system of farming. All are well suited 
to most of the crops of the county under the prevailing systems of 
management. 


Compared with the other soils of the county, the soils of this group 
all are fairly well supplied with plant nutrients, but even the most 
fertile is responsive to needed amendments when used for some crops. 
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They contain more lime (available calcium) than most of the other 
soils. They are well supplied with organic matter. Their physical 
properties favor movement of air and moisture, and roots Pecly 
penetrate all parts of the subsoil. 

All the soils are adequately drained for the production of the 
common crops, but none of them is excessively drained. In addition, 
they retain moisture well and thereby tend to insure an even and 
adequate supply for plant growth. On the whole, crops on these soils 
are less susceptible to injury from wet or dry conditions than those on 
the other soils of the county. Good tilth is easily maintained, and the 
range of moisture conditions for tillage is comparatively wide. 

one of these soils have any prominent adverse condition. They 
are free or almost free from stones, their relief is favorable to soil con- 
servation and tillage operations, and none is severely eroded or highly 
susceptible to erosion. The lay of the land is largely level to undulating. 

The soils of this group occupy about 5.8 percent of the county. 


SOILS FAIR TO GOOD FOR CROPS AND FAIR TO VERY GOOD FOR PASTURE 


These soils are inferior to those of the preceding group in one or 
more of the following qualities: productivity, workability, and con- 
servability. None, however, is so seriously deficient in any desirable 
characteristics as to be poorly suited physically to most of the import- 
tant crops in the locality under the prevailing systems of management. 
In general, they are at least moderately productive of most of the 
crops commonly grown. 

hese soils differ from one another in a number of physical proper- 
ties. Their physical properties, however, are moderately favorable for 
tillage, maintenance of good tilth, and movement and retention of 
moisture. The Seneca soil is, however, somewhat adversely affected 
by slow internal drainage in wet seasons. None of these soils occupies 
strong relief, is extremely stony or gravelly, or is greatly injured by 
erosion. These soils have moderately favorable workability and can 
be conserved by good management practices. 

The soils of this group cover about 13.9 percent of the total area of 
the county. 


SOILS POOR TO FAIR FOR CROPS AND POOR TO GOOD FOR PASTURE 


These soils have characteristics that are sufficiently adverse to 
limit their physical suitability for the production of the common tilled 
crops under prevailing farming practices. None, however, has charac- 
teristics so limiting as to make it definitely unsuited physically to tilled 
crops. Their range in productivity, workability, and conservability 
is extremely wide, but all the soils are fairly low in their suitability 
for crops that require tillage. Under the present agriculture they are 
moderate to low in productivity of the common crops. 

In this group, one or more of the following undesirable soil features 
are rather prominent: (1) Poverty of plant nutrients, (2) poverty 
of organic matter, (3) undesirable texture, structure, or consistence, 
(4) strong slope, (5) stoniness, (6) eroded condition, (7) susceptibility 
to erosion, (8) shallowness of soil over bedrock, and (9) unfavorable 
moisture conditions from various degrees of droughtiness to inadequate 
natural drainage. These detrimental features limit the use capabilities 
and complicate management requirements of these soils. 
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The soils of this group cover about 37.3 percent of the total land area 
of the county. 


SOILS POOR FOR CROPS AND FAIR TO EXCELLENT FOR PASTURE 


Because the soils of this group are difficult to work and conserve, 
subject to frequent stream flooding, drougnty, or imperfectly drained, 
cultivation is generally not feasible. Hac soil, however, is sufficiently 
fertile and has sufficiently good moisture relations when adequately 
drained to maintain a good cover of pasture plants. The Chewacla, 
Rowland, and Robrersville soils have an excess of moisture in wet 
seasons, 

In general, the soils of this group are physic best suited to perma- 
nent pasture under prevailing farm practices. They are generally used 
for pasture, in areas where enough fair to good cropland is available. 
A considerable acreage, however, is Gurrandy used for crops, especially 
on farms where areas of soils better suited to cultivated crops are too 
small to meet the needs of the farm unit. 

This group comprises about 10.5 percent of the total land area of the 
county. 


SOILS VERY POOR TO POOR FOR CROPS AND POOR TO FAIR FOR PASTURE 


The soils of this group are so difficult to conserve or work or so 
tnprdpene that cultivation is not feasible under the present agri- 
culture. Low productivity of crops may be due to one or to various 
combinations of the following undesirable characteristics: (1) Shallow- 
ness to bedrock, (2) steep slope, (3) stoniness, (4) droughtiness, 
(5) slow internal drainage, (6) low content of plant nutrients, (7) 
adverse tilth, (8) poor accessibility to farm machinery, or (9) high 
susceptibility to excessive runoff and erosion. However, each soil has 
enough desirable characteristics to make it fair to poor for pasture. 
Although these soils are better suited elena to pasture than to 
crops, existing conditions may require the use of some areas for crops 
despite their poor suitability. 

This group comprises about 13.8 percent of the county. 


SOILS VERY POOR FOR CROPS AND VERY POOR TO POOR FOR PASTURE 


Of the soils of the county considered adapted to permanent pasture, 
those of this group are the least suitable. Their undesirable features 
may include: (1) Excessive stoniness, (2) severe erosion, (3) high 
susceptibility to erosion and excessive runoff, (0 shallowness to 
bedrock, (5) low inherent fertility, (6) unfavorable soil consistence, 
(7) inadequate internal drainage, (8) steep slope, or (9) droughtiness. 
Tillage with ordinary farm implements is difficult. When used for 
pasture, some of the eroded steeper soils of this group require careful 
management for their conservation. Many of these soils are severely 
eroded, some are quite stony, and the Iredell and Elbert soils have 
excess Moisture in wet periods of the year. 

This group comprises about 7.3 percent of the county. 


SOILS VERY POOR FOR CROPS OR PASTURE AND BEST SUITED TO FOREST 


These soils are very poorly suited to agriculture. Each soil of this 
oup is so difficult to work, so difficult to conserve, so low in pro- 
uctivity, or has such a combination of these unfavorable properties 
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that it generally is not feasible to apply the intensity of management 
necessary for cultivated crops or pasture. Each is characterized b 
one or more of the following undesirable features: (1) Steep relief, 
(2) high stone content, (3) poor tilth, (4) very low content of plant 
nutrients, (5) excessive runoff, (6) severe erosion and susceptibilit; 
to further erosion, (7) shallowness to bedrock, (8) unfavorable subsoil 
consistence and permesbiity, (9) unfavorable soil reaction, (10) 
restricted internal drainage, or (11) very poor water-supplying 
ey: 

hese soils are apparently best suited to forest under present 
conditions, even though they are probably less productive of forests 
than soils of any of the preceding groups. They differ from one 
another, however, in many of the above-mentioned characteristics, 
and it is reasonable to assume that the kind and quality of the forest 
they support would differ. Existing conditions of the locality or of 
the farm unit may require the use of some of the soils of this group 
for pasture or for crops, despite their poor suitability. 

This group comprises about 11.4 percent of the county. 


SOIL ASSOCIATIONS ” 


Soils occur in characteristic positions in the landscape, as has been 
brought out in the descriptions of the various soil units. They also 
occur in rather characteristic geographic association. The Fauquier 
soils, for example, not only occur a ely on rolling uplands underlain 
by greenstone but also are generally associated with the Catoctin 
soils. Likewise, the Congaree soils occur on the stream bottoms 
and are generally associated with the Chewacla and Wehadkee soils. 

The soils of Fauquier County have been grouped in 16 soil associa- 
tions, each of whic: has fairly definite geographic boundaries, and a 
generalized map (fig. 3) showing the areas dominated by each group 
of such associated soils has been made. This map was nranared fram 
the detailed soil map. 

A soil association may consist of only a few or of many soils. These 
soils may be similar, but for the most part they differ widely in 
physical characteristics. In each soil association, however, there is a 
certain uniformity of soil pattern. It is important also to bring out 
that, although soils may be closely associated, they are not therefore 
similar in their suitability for agricultural use. 

For the most part, the soils within an association are derived from 
similar parent material. For example, the Fauquier-Catoctin soil 
association is underlain by greenstone, and the Chester-Brandywine 
soil association by granite. Each of the soils within these associations 
has a characteristic relief, and the relative proportions of soils in the 
association vary largely in accordance with variations in relief. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that, in order to use the soil 
survey to best a ivantage in general land planning and related uses, 
it is not only important to know the physical characteristics, dis- 
tribution, and extent of the separate soils, together with their suit- 
ability for various uses and their management requirements, but also 
to know their association with each other. Knowledge of soil asso- 

17 A goil association may be defined either as a group of soils occurring together 


in a characteristic pattern or as a landscape definable as to the kind, proportion, 
and distribution of its component soils. 
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ciations is also useful in learning and understanding their distribution, 
interpreting and predicting their relationship to agriculture, and aiding 
in identifying the separate soils of the area. 

A brief discussion of each soil association follows. More detailed 
information about the component soils can be obtained from the 
discussion of the soils in the section, The Soils of Fauquier County. 


(1) STONY LAND (BASIC ROCK)-CATOCTIN SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Stony land (basic rock)-Catoctin is chiefly a stony steep soil 
association occurring in the Blue Ridge, Rappahannock, and Pignut 
Mountains, and other mountains or hills underlain by greenstone. 
It consists mainly of rolling to steep stony and very ston aad types 
from basic rock, with smaller proportions of Catoctin soils. There is 
also a small acreage of Clifton soil on the Blue Ridge Mountain crest; 
a small proportion of Dyke soil in the gaps and hollows of the Blue 
Ridge; and local small areas of Fauquier soils, Mixed alluvial land, 
and Stony colluvium. The area occupied by this soil association is 
characterized by hilly to very steep stony mountain slopes and narrow, 
winding, stony mountain crests. 

re for small clearings on the Clifton, Dyke, or Catoctin soils 
or the less stony land types, the soil association is largely in forest. 
The cleared areas are used chiefly for pasture or orchards. Forest is 
the best use for the more stony and steep land types. 

This association covers about 5.6 percent of the county. 


(2) STONY LAND (ACIDIC ROCK)-BRANDYWINE SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The stony land (acidic rock)-Brandywine is a moderately large 
rough mountainous soil association consisting chiefly of hilly to steep 
stony and very stony land types from acidic rock and smaller acreages 
of the Brandywine soils. It occurs in the Blue Ridge and associated 
foothills, where it is underlain by granite and in the Bull Run Moun- 
tains, where it is underlain by arkosic quartzite. There is a very small 
acreage of Tusquitee soils and Stony colluvium on colluvial areas in 
the ‘Blue Ridge and foothills and a small acreage of Braddock and 
Thurmont soils on colluvial areas in the Bull Run Mountains. Most 
of this soil association is in hardwood forest, although considerable 
areas of Brandywine soils and the less stony land types in the Blue 
Ridge foothills are in permanent pasture or orchards. The steeper 
and more stony areas are best suited to forest. 

This association covers about 7.7 percent of the total area of the 
county. 


(8) BRANDY WINE-CHESTER LOAMS SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Brandywine-Chester loams soil association is mainly on hilly 
relief in the northwestern part of the county and contains soils and 
land types underlain by granite. It consists chiefly of shallow exces- 
sively drained Brandywine loam soils with smaller acreages of deeper 
well-drained Chester loam soils. There are also minor acreages of 
Eubanks and Belvoir soils, stony land types from acidic rock, and 
colluvial and alluvial soils. 

The soils of the association are relatively fertile. Two-thirds or 
more of their acreage is cleared of hardwood forest. The Brandywine 
loam soils, although shallow and locally stony, produce good pasture 
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and are used largely for this purpose. The Chester loam soils are 
comparatively stone free and deaper to bedrock, and a great part of 
their acreage is used for crops. A moderately prosperous agriculture 
prevails, and management is at a fairly high level. Beef cattle pro- 
duction is the chief type of farming. 

Farmers in this area have the niobleiti of trying to use the soils 
according to their capabilities and still supply their needs for cultivated 
crops. The average farm has a small acreage of crop-adapted soils. 
This acreage, however, is generally inadequate to meet the farmer's 
needs for feed crops, and Es is forced to use other less well adapted 
soils for crops. 

The association occupies about 11.0 percent of the county. 


( BRANDY WINE-CHESTER SILT LOAMS SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Brandywine-Chester silt loams soil association is underlain 
by dikes of greenstone schist that intrude into granite. The relief 
is prevailingly rolling to hilly, but many undulating slopes are included. 
Brandywine silt loam soils, which occupy about one-half of the area, 
are on most of the rolling to hilly areas; Chester silt loam soils are 
chiefly on the undulating and gently rolling areas. The association 
also includes scattered areas of Starr soils and some soils of the 
bottom lands. 

Practically all this association is used for crops and pasture, 
but principally for crops. The soils are fertile, well used and man- 
aged, and productive. Beef cattle production predominates among 
the various types of farming. 

This soil association occupies only 0.9 percent of the county. 


(3) EUBANKS-BRANDY WINE-CHESTER LOAMS SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Eubanks-Brandywine-Chester loams is a small soil association. 
It includes soils underlain by granite in the southern part of the gran- 
ite belt. Although the component soils are the same as those of 
Brandywine-Chester soil association, the relative proportions of the 
soils are widely different. Eubanks soils predominate, and the 
Brandywine and Chester soils, though important, are less extensive. 
Scattered areas of Belvoir soils and soils of the alluvial and recent 
colluvial lands occur throughout the association. 

More than 80 percent of this association is cleared. The shallow 
Brandywine soils are used largely for permanent pasture, and the 
deeper well-drained Eubanks and Chester soils are used chiefly for 
cultivated crops. The soils of this association are relatively fertile 
and are productive if adequately managed. General and livestock 
farming are most common in this area. 

This association comprises about 0.8 percent of the total area of the 
oon (6) CHESTER-BRANDYWINE SOIL ASSOCIATION 

The Chester-Brandywine is one of the more extensive soil associa- 
tions and predominates in the northern part of the county. The 
component soils are underlain chiefly by granitic rocks. The well- 
drained moderately deep Chester soils occupy about 40 percent of 
the area, and the shallow excessively drained raudywaie soils about 
35 percent. Seattered areas of Belvoir, Eubanks, and recent col- 
luvial and first bottom soils comprise most of the remaining area. 
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In comparison to the ree ene loams soil association, this 
association has considerably milder relief, predominantly rolling 
slopes, and a greater proportion in deeper soils. 

robably more than 85 percent of the area of this soil association is 
cleared and used for crops or pasture. The agriculture is probably 
the most prosperous in the county. The farms are large, and the 
buildings are well constructed and well maintained. Most of the 
estates of wealthy people are in this area. A considerable part of 
the association is used for crops, and management is at a high level. 
Although agriculture is somewhat diversified, beef cattle production 
predominates. As a group, the soils are productive under good 
management and are well suited to the agmoulture of the area. 

This soil association includes about 9.7 percent of the county. 


(7) EUBANKS SILT LOAM-BRANDY WINE-CHESTER LOAMS SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Eubanks silt loam-Brandywine-Chester loam soil association 
occurs in the northern part of the county near Upperville and has 
predominantly rolling relief. Drainage is well established. The 
well-drained Eubanks soils that have developed over dikes of massive 
diabase or greenstone predominate, although important areas of 
Brandywine and Chester soils underlain by granite are scattered 
throughout the soil association. There are also minor acreages of 
Belvoir soils, recent colluvial and bottom soils, and stony land types. 

Nearly all the areas are cleared and in agricultural use. The 
agriculture is diversified, but it is based largely on livestock. All the 
soils are relatively fertile, and the Eubanks and Chester soils are dee 
and well suited to the production of crops. Generally the soils 
receive good management and are productive of crops or pasture. 

This soil association occupies about 1.6 percent of the county. 


(8) LOUISBURG-STONY LAND-CULPEPER SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Louisburg-Stony land-Culpeper soil association includes soils 
and land types underlain by arkosic quartzite. The main area is in 
the “Free State” region; another area occurs north of The Plains. 
In the “Free State,” the relief is mainly rough and hilly, and here the 
shallow Louisburg soils and stony land types from acidic rock pre- 
dominate (pl. 15, B). Smaller acreages of Culpeper, Albemarle, 
Seneca, and bottom land soils also occur. 

The area north of The Plains has somewhat milder relief and con- 
tains less of the stony land types and # greater proportion of. the 
moderately deep well-drained Culpeper soils, 

Most of this soil association, especially those areas occupied by 
the stony land types and Louisburg soils, is in hardwood forest. 
These mapping units are shallow and otherwise poorly suited to cul- 
tivated crops. When cleared, they are used areal for pasture. 
The deeper Culpeper and Albemarle soils are better suited to crop 
production and are largely cleared and in cultivation. Farming in 
the “Free State” is of a subsistence type, but it is of a higher level 
in the area north of The Plains. On many farms, especially those in 
the “Free State,” there is a scarcity of soils suited to cultivated 
crops; and many farmers, in order to supply their needs for cropland, 
have had to cultivate less well adapted soils. 
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As a group, the soils are extremely acid and low in fertility. They 
are responsive to management, however, especially liming and fer- 
tilization, and their productivity can be tcreased where proper 
management is feasible. 

This soil association occupies about 5.6 percent of the county. 


(9) HAZEL-ELIOAK-MANOR SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Hazel-Elioak-Manor soil association occurs in six widely sep- 
arated bodies in the northeastern and central parts of the county. 
It contains those soils underlain by mica schist and gneiss. The 
shallow excessively drained Hazel soils occupy about 45 percent of 
the soil associations; the deep well-drained Elioak soils about 40 
poet ; and the moderately deep somewhat excessively drained 

anor soils about 10 percent. The rest of the association consists 
chiefly of small areas of recent colluvial and alluvial soils. The 
relief is dominantly rolling, but there are some undulating areas on 
the wider divides and hilly areas along the drains and streams. 

About 75 to 80 percent of the land is cleared of its original hardwood 
forest. The shallow Hazel soils are largely used for pasture, and the 
Elioak and Manor soils for crops. The soils are moderately low in 
fertility and strongly acid in reaction and require good management 
for continued high production of crops or pasture. The agriculture 
is highly divested, but general farming and livestock production 
predominate. 

This association comprises about 5.5 percent of the total area of 
the county. 

(10) FAUQUIER-CATOCTIN SOIL ASSOCIATION 

The Fauquier-Catoctin soil association includes soils underlain by 
greenstone in the central greenstone belt. The surface is dominantly 
rolling, but some areas have hilly relief. Drainage is good to excessive, 
except in low-lying places along drains and streams. The moderately 
deep to deep Fauquier soils occupy about 45 percent of the association, 
and the shallow Catoctin soils about 40 percent. Scattered areas of 
Myersville-Orange soils, stony land types, and recent colluvial and 
bottom land soils comprise most of the remaining area. 

More than 85 percent of the area is cleared and used for crop or 
pasture. This soil association comprises one of the more productive 
sections of the county. The component soils are relatively fertile. 
The shallow and local stony Catoctin soils produce good pastures 
and are used largely for this purpose. The deeper Fauquier soils 
are used chiefly for cultivated crops and are well adapted to this use 
if properly managed. Largely because of inadequate management, 
a considerable part of the Fauquier soils has been severely eroded. 
Both livestock and general farming are common to this soil association. 

This association occupies about 13.9 percent of the county. 


(11) BRADDOCK-DYKE-THURMONT SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Braddock-Dyke-Thurmont soil association consists chiefly of 
soils developed from old colluvial materials washed and rolled from 
slopes of the Bull Run Mountains. The materials underlying the 
Braddock and Thurmont soils are of quartzite origin, whereas those 
underlying the Dyke soils are wai pet of greenstone. The association 
also includes small areas of Hazel soils, stony land types, and recent 
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colluvial and alluvial soils. The Braddock soils predominate, and the 
Thurmont soils are the least extensive. The relief is undulating to 
rolling, and drainage is good. 

Most of this soil association is cleared, and although a considerable 
part is idle, most of it is used for crops or pasture. The relativel 
stone-free fertile Dyke soil is well suited to crops; but the Braddoc 
and Thurmont soils are stony, poor in fertility, and less well adapted 
to crops. Some areas are too stony to a tillage, but practically 
all are well suited to pasture. General and subsistence farming are 
the chief types of agriculture. The farms are small, management is 
generally inadequate, and many areas are poorly accessible. 

This association covers about 0.8 percent of the total area of the 
eee (12) MONTALTO SOIL ASSOCIATION 

In the Montalto soil association the moderately shallow phase of 
Montalto soils greatly predominate, although there are smaller areas 
of Zion, Iredell, Elbert, and recent colluvial and alluvial soils. The 
association has predominantly undulating relief and is underlain by 
fine-grained Triassic diabase. 

Most of the area is cleared and used for crops or pasture. The 
well-drained Montalto soils are relatively fertile but are moderately 
shallow to bedrock. They are largely suited to crops and are pro- 
ductive if adequately oe with moisture and properly managed. 
The agriculture is diversified, but it centers on livestock, 

This association occupies about 3.8 percent of the county. 


(13) IREDELL-MECKLENBURG SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Iredell-Mecklenburg soil association consists of soils underlain 
by coarse-grained Triassic diabase. It is mainly on nearly level to 
undulating relief and consists chiefly of deep imperfectly drained 
Iredell soils associated with smaller acreages of Mecklenburg soils. 
ee are also minor areas of Zion, Elbert, Davidson, and first bottom 
soils. 

Most of the soil association, especially areas occupied by the Iredell 
and Elbert soils, is in forest. The Davidson, Mecklenburg, and Zion 
soils are largely cleared and used for crops or pasture. The extensive 
Tredell soils, locally called blackjack land, have plastic and sticky 
dense subsoils and are poorly suited to crops: Consequently the 
proportion of soils suited to crops is small. Farming is generally of 
a subsistence type. 

This soil association comprises about 4.4 percent of the county. 


(4) PENN-CROTON-BUCES SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Penn-Croton-Bucks soil association is the most extensive in 
the county and contains the greatest number of soils. It occurs in 
the parts of the Triassic plain underlain by Triassic shale and sand- 
stone. The shallow Penn soils greatly predominate; the Croton, 
Kelly, Wadesboro, Calverton, and Bucks soils, listed in the order of 
their dominance, are less extensive but are important members of 
the association. There are also minor areas of Catlett soils in the 
uplands, and terrace and first bottom soils along the streams. Except 
for the Wadesboro, which are most concentrated near Greenville, 
the soils are rather evenly distributed. 
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The slopes range from nearly level to hilly, but the prevailing relief 
is undulating. all the soils are low in fertility er lime content, 
and they vary considerably in physical characteristics. They range 
from shallow to deep and from somewhat excessively to She 
drained. Consequently, they also vary considerably in their suita- 
bility to agricultural use. 

About 75 percent of the land is cleared and used for crops or pas- 
ture. There is a wide range in type of agriculture and soil manage- 
ment. Although some areas are farmed by subsistence methods, 
the greater part of the association is in well-managed dairy farms. 
Dairying is most concentrated in this part of the county. As a group 
the soils are only moderately productive, but they are responsive 
to good management, especially fertilization and liming. 

his soil association includes about 18.9 percent of the county. 


(15) NASON-TATUM SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Nason-Tatum soil association contains upland soils underlain 
se sericite schist and gneiss. It consists chiefly of Neson soils, 
although the Tatum soils are rather extensive. There are minor 
areas of Manteo and Lignum soils in the uplands; and terrace and 
alluvial soils along the streams, principally the Rappahannock River. 
The area is rather highly dissected by numerous streams. The 
interstream divides are predominantly undulating, and the rolling 
and hilly slopes occur mainly along the sides of streams. 

Very little of this soil association is cleared. The forests are 
Pabeinely mixed hardwood-pine or nearly pure stands of pine on 
once cleared areas. The upland soils of this association are very low 
in fertility and extremely acid in reaction. They are considered poor 
soils, have low yields, and are farmed ey under inadequate 
management. The association supports a relatively small farm 
population. Most of the farms are of a subsistence or part-time 
type, but there are a few small general or livestock farms. 

his association includes about 8.3 percent of the county. 


(16) GOLDVEIN SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The Goldvein is a small soil association. It consists almost entirely 
of moderately well drained Goldvein soils underlain by high-quartz 
a or guartz-monzonite. Small areas of Nason, Tatum, Lignum, 

anteo, Worsham, and bottom land soils are included. Slopes range 
from undulating to rolling. 

Most of this soil association is in hardwood-pine or pine forest; 
cleared areas are used mainly for crops. The soils are low in fertility 
and extremely acid in reaction. Management is generally inadequate, 
and productivity is low. Most of the farms are of a subsistence 
type. ihe soils are thought to be fairly well suited to crops if properly 
managed. 

This soil association comprises about 1.5 percent of the area of the 
county. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE AGRICULTURE 
OF FAUQUIER COUNTY 


Very little is known about the early agriculture of the county. The 
Indians who roamed this area were warlike hunters rather than peace- 
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ful farmers; although Lederer, the first white man to visit the area, 
reports that they raised some maize. The early pioneers who settled 
here were largely self-sustaining. The forest furnished wood for the 
necessary shelter and fuel, and the game and fish furnished some of 
the food. Game and fruits are reported to have been abundant. 

Colonial agriculture consisted of the growing of subsistence crops, 
and of tobacco for export to England as a cash erop. In addition, 
returns from the sale of lumber and other forest products probably 
represented # good part of the farm income. Corn, oats, and wheat 
were grown for food and feed for animals. Vegetables were of second- 
ary importance. Tobacco is mentjoned in connection with the 
earliest white settlements and was largely used in place of money. 
Early agriculture had to be self-sustaining because of the long dis- 
tances to markets and the poor transportation. However, in later 
years, the ownership of large numbers of slaves and the possession 
of large plantations made tobacco profitable, and large quantities 
were grown and exported to England. 

The early agricultural practices were generally wasteful of soil 
resources. Little attention was given to crop rotations, growth of 
cover crops, or prevention of runoff and erosion. Erosion must have 
been severe, as remnants of old gullies may still be seen in some of 
the areas now in pine forest that were once used for cultivated crops. 
Land was cheap and plentiful, and cultivated fields, depleted of their 
fertility and eroded, were abandoned for newly cleared land. 

After the Civil War, a transition in agricultural methods began. 
Slave labor was no longer available, and farmers had to work their 
own land or supervise hired help. Thus a more diversified system of 
agriculture began. Corn, wheat, and oats continued to be the prin- 
cipal subsistence crops, but livestock and poultry largely took the 

lace of tobacco as sources of cash. Tobacco continued to decrease 
in production and is not grown commercially today. Beef cattle, ' 
hogs, and sheep were fattened on the land. An export type of beef 
cattle was raised for shipment to England. Livestock, especially 
beef and dairy cattle, has become increasingly important, mainly 
because of the better markets opened up by railroads and highways. 
In the last decade or two, the rapid growth of nearby cities, partic- 
ularly Washington, D. C., brought a great demand for fluid milk. 

A fairly consistent relationship exists between the general well- 
being of the people living on the land and the general suitability of 
the soils for the production of the common crops. In general the 
more progressive agricultura] communities, as expressed by good farm 
buildings, good fences, ample and well-cared-for farm equipment, and 
favorable management, are in areas where the soils are dominantly 
well suited to the production of crops. Outstanding examples are 
areas in the Chester-Brandywine and the Fauquier-Catoctin soil 
associations. The predominating soils in these soil associations 
have a wide range of crop adaptation and prevailingly favorable 
characteristics; consequently, a diversified agriculture has become 
established. ‘These soils produce most of the alfalfa and orchard- 
grass and a large part of the corn. 

On the other hand, the more unpretentious farm buildings, poorer 
fences, smaller and more irregular fields, and lower level of manage- 
ment are generally in those areas that are more poorly suited to the 
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[aes of crops. The soils of the Nason-Tatum, Goldvein, and 
ouisburg-Stony land-Culpeper soil associations are largely very low 
in plant nutrients and lime. Most of these soils are farmed by sub- 
sistence methods, and productivity islow. Thesoils of the Blue age, 
Bull Run, and other mountains and foothills are for the most part 
too stony, steep, or shallow for either crops or pasture. The Iredell 
and Elbert soils of the Iredell-Mecklenburg soil association area have 
heavy, plastic, and sticky subsoils and other unfavorable character- 
istics that make them poorly suited to the production of crops. 

There are exceptions to these broad relationships between the soils 
and the well-being of the people. One exception is the estates owned 
by wealthy people. A great many of these consist of good agricultural 
land but some have soils poorly suited to agriculture. In general the 
estates have been made productive under a higher level of manage- 
ment than is economically feasible for most farmers. Another ex- 
ception is the Penn-Croton-Bucks soil association. Most of the soils 
here are inherently not well suited to the production of crops. How- 
ever, because of the excellent transportation afforded by the Southern 
Railway, this section early became part of the area that supplies milk 
to Washington, D.C. As a result, dairy farming made it feasible to 
build up the productivity of the soils to a high level. Although milk 
is not now transported by rail, the area remains a heavy producer of 
raw milk and the high productivity of the soils is maintained. 


NUMBER, SIZE, AND TYPE OF FARMS AND LAND USE 


According to the 1950 census, the number of farms in Fauquier 
County was 1,581. The area in farms was 315,600 acres, or 74.7 
percent of the county. The population has increased from 21,071 
in 1930 to 21,248 in 1950. During this period, the average size of 
farms increased from 143.9 to 199.6 acres, whereas the number of farms 
decreased from 2,640 to 1,581. 

In the classification according to size, the 1950 census reported 7 
farms less than 3 acres, 404 ranging from 3 to 29 acres, 250 from 30 
to 69 acres, 132 from 70 to 99 acres, 354 from 100 to 219 acres, 282 
from 220 to 499 acres, 108 from 500 to 999 acres, and 44 more than 
1,000 acres. Most of the small farms of less than 50 acres are located 
near the towns and villages, whereas the larger farms of 500 acres or 
more are mainly in the northern part of the county where beef cattle 
production predominates. 

The farms were classified by type of farm in 1950 as follows: Live- 
stock 378, dairy 231, general farming 159, poultry 67, fruit and nut 6, 
field crop (each pean) 33, and miscellaneous and unclassified 707. 
Livestock farming, principally beef cattle but including racehorse and 
riding-horse production, is carried out largely in the northern part of 
the county where the Chester, Brandywine, Fauquier, and Catoctin 
soils predominate. The dairy industry is centered in the Penn-Croton- 
Bucks soil association. Commercial fruit growing is carried out al- 
most exclusively in the Stony land (acidic rock)-Brandywine soil 
association, whereas most of the subsistence farms are in the Nason- 
Tatum, Goldvein, and Iredell-Mecklenburg soil associations. The 
other types of farms are scattered throughout the county and are not 
predominant on any particular soil, general area, or soil association. 
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Farmland, according to use in 1949, as reported by the 1950 census, 
was as follows: Cropland harvested, 80,615 acres; cropland used onl 
for pasture, 90,933; and cropland not harvested and not Aastured, 
13,779. Woodland pastured covered an area of 12,954 acres, an 
woodland not yeaa an area of 61,029. All other land pastured 
occupied a total of 45,602 acres and represents, generally, the area in 
permanent pasture. ‘The remaining 10,688 acres probably consisted 
of individual holdings of forest land. 


CROPS 


Hay, corn, and wheat are the principal crops grown in the county. 
Their relative importance, as judged by the acreage changes listed in 
table 21, has shifted. Since 1920, corn and wheat acreages have de- 
creased, whereas the hay acreage has increased greatly and in 1045 
was greater than that of any other crop grown during the history of 
the county. 

The acreage of the principal crops in Fauquier County, Va., in 
stated years is given in table 21. 


Taste 21.—Acreage of the principal crops and number of fruit trees 
of bearing age in Fauquier County, Va., in stated years 


Crop 1919 1929 1939 1949 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 

Corn, for grain. ___---_---------------- 45, 547 | 24,711 | 25, 469 15, 017 
Wheat.2-.-54c2seucheccucsseecesceses 34,910 | 18, 335 | 13,588 | 10, 124 
RY 6. oo eee costes esnts cee teees 3,137 | 2,487] 4, 182 816 
Barley. -s<canesseucsoucoesenaenensSse 14 172 | 2,373 3, 340 
AB oncccemnamauna cea Steesoew ans See. 1, 712 823 626 1, 833 
Mixed grains threshed_._-..-_--.-------|-------- 18 107 292 

Cowpeas for peas---------------------- 22 | 1 1,028 15 (2) 
Soybeans for beans....-.-------~------- 2 1957 46 176 
Whay..<ecocc.sceeecsess aoe ote 17, 045 | 20,190 | 28,675 | 40, 296 
Timothy and clover, mixed or alone..) 13, 219 | 13, 762 ) 12, 172 16, 286 
Lespedeza..__--.----.-------------]-------- (4) 9, 327 14, 423 
Alfalfgoscessucecceciceeeeted ewes 429 298 569 2, 245 
Annual legumes cut for hay.-_-.---- 1,926} 1, 843 874 282 
Other cultivated grasses ...-.------ 1,352 | 4, 046 4, 486 7, 745 

Wild grasses cut on farms-._--_------ 20 118} 1,008 ) 
Small grains cut for hay__---------- 99 123 239 8315 
Silage and forage crops.._-.------------ 3,226 | 7,641] 4,988 6, 968 
Trish potatoes---_--------------------- 414 264 145 972 
Sweetpotatoes and yams..._-----.-.---- 46 16 12 36 
All other vegetables for sale_...--------- 34 40 8 10 
Number | Number | Number | Number 
Apple trees_.-..--...------------------ 142, 636 |155, 315 | 45,655 | 46, 964 
Peach trees......-.-------------------- 27,061 | 19,527 | 11,205 | 11, 057 


1 Cowpeas and soybeans for all purposes. 
3 Not reported. 
8 Does not include acres for farms with less than 15 bushels harvested. 


The most striking trend in agricultural practice brought out in 
table 21 is the consistent expansion in the acreages of hay and forage 
crops. The present importance of lespedeza has developed almost 
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entirely since 1934. According to the county agricultural agent, at the 
time of the survey ™ the local seed dealers did not stock any lespedeza 
seed prior to the spring of 1935, and it was necessary for the count: 
agent’s office to bring in seed in order to get small plantings started. 
Today lespedeza ranks second in acreage among the hay and forage 
crops. 

The growing of hay is very important, especially in the livestock 
sections. The recent increased use of lime and phosphate has en- 
couraged the growing of more leguminous hay crops, particularly 
alfalfa and red lover. Red clover is seldom grown alone but usually in 
mixtures with timothy, orchardgrass, and lespedeza. Lespedeza is 
also grown alone and in mixtures. 

The alfalfa acreage is not large but appears to have been increasing 
steadily since 1910, when only 23 acres were reported. This crop is 
grown most extensively in sections where good physical conditions 
prevail and where a high productivity is maintained by good manage- 
ment practices. In contrast, lespedeza is grown on practically all of 
the well-drained soils, especially those in the southern part of the 
county. Although sweetclover is not grown on a large acreage, it 
appears to be increasing in favor, particularly as a green-manure crop. 

Orchardgrass has become increasingly important as a hay crop. 
Fauquier County is one of the major orchardgrass seed-producing 
areas of the United States. Most of this crop is grown in the northern 
part of the county, where it is sown alone or in mixtures with red 
clover and other legumes. Annual legumes such as soybeans and 
cowpeas are not grown extensively for hay but are used to furnish 
emergency hay crops on some farms where the regular hay crop has 
been a failure. Very little Sudangrass is grown. Although part of the 
hay crop is sold on both local and outside markets, most of it is fed 
to cattle on the farm. 

In addition to the hay grown for feed, some is grown for seed. 
Although no data are available, large acreages of lespedeza and 
orchardgrass and smaller acreages of red clover are cut for seed. 

According to the census reports, corn led all other crops in acreage 
until 1939. The average yields have been about 35 bushels an acre. 
Corn is grown in all parts of the county on areas ranging from well- 
drained fertile first bottoms to impoverished stony hilly slopes. 
However, most of it is grown on the nearly level to gently rolling 
uplands in the beef-cattle and dairying sections, and a large part is 
cut for silage. In 1949, 5,221 acres of corn were grown for silage and 
produced 56,758 tons. All of the corn produced is normally used in 
the county. In years of low yields, some corn is imported, mainly in 
the form of feed concentrates. In 1944, it was estimated that at least 
50 percent of the corn grown in the county was a hybrid variety. 

Less wheat is grown today than 60 years ago. Since 1919, there has 
been a definite trend toward lower whant acreages. This is probably 
partly due to the Federal wheat allotment program. Wheat is grown 
throughout the county, and the average veld is about 15 to 17 bushels 
an acre. Most of it is sold to local dealers and shipped out of the 
county, but in years of low corn yields some wheat may be used as 
feed for livestock. The few flour mills in the county process only a 
very small part of the wheat produced. 


18 Walter B. Nourse. 
849079—5é6——_13 
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Rye was not an important crop until 1890. It is used mainly as a 
winter cover crop and furnishes early spring pasturage. An estimated 
75 percent is pastured and harvested for grain, and the rest is pastured 
Pre not harvested. Yields average about 15 bushels an acre. 

Practically no barley was grown before 1935, but this crop is 
becoming increasingly important for feed. It is being substituted for 
wheat in rotations consisting of corn, wheat, and hay, since it yields 
more than wheat, and, by weight, is equivalent to corn as a stock 
feed. Yields average 23 bushels an acre. 

Winter varieties of oats are largely grown, mainly because of the 
labor and expense of seedbed preparation for spring oats. In addition, 
the soils of the Triassic plain, where oats are grown most extensively, 
are usually too wet to be prepared for spring-sown oats. The main 
drawback for winter oats is that they have to be planted before the 
time for corn harvesting. The yield of oats fluctuates greatly. Yields 
as high as 70 and low as 5 bushels an acre have been reported; the 
average yield over a long period is between 18 and 20 bushels. 

Soybeans and cowpeas are rather significant crops at present, 
although ordinarily they are grown and cut for hay rather than 
harvested for beans or peas. 

Irish potatoes occupy a small total acreage that has sporadically 
declined from the peak year of 1890. They are grown chiefly for home 
use and occupy a part of practically every farm garden. Most of the 
potatoes sold go to local markets. 

Garden vegetables are produced chiefly for home use. Some, 
however, chiefly tomatoes, are sold to local markets or to a cannery 
at Marshall. Most farms have a small garden where lima, snap, string, 
or wax beans, sweet corn, peas, tomatoes, and onions are eotarionle 

Town. 
‘ There are several large commercial fruit orchards in the moun- 
tainous parts of the Blue Ridge and northern Piedmont Upland 
hysiographic provinces. One of the largest ede orchards in the 
Btate is at Leed’s Manor. These orchards produce both apples and 
eaches, but principally apples of the Delicious, Stayman Winesap, 
inesap, York Imperial, and Grimes Golden varieties. Some apples 
and peaches are grown for home use on most farms. Commercial 
fruit growing has been important in the county only since ahout. 
1900. Practically all of the commercial fruit cron is shipped to markets 
outside of the county. Small quantities of pears, plums, cherties, 
and grapes are also grown, but none are produced commercially. 


ROTATIONS, LIME, AND FERTILIZERS 


Systematic rotations are widely used in most sections of the county. 
Corn, small grains, and hay are the principal crops grown. Rotations 
range from 3 to 7 years or more in jecgttr The longer rotations last 
5 to 7 years and are usually more common on the larger farms. For 
the most part, such farms are in the rolling areas in the northern part 
of the county where the production of beef cattle predominates. 
Here, large amounts of hay and large acreages of rotation pasture 
are needed yearly. The usual rotation is corn-wheat-meadow. The 
meadows are retained for 3 to 5 years before the rotation is renewed. 
The meadows are used largely for rotation pasture after any neces- 
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sary hay has been harvested. The shorter rotations (3 to 4 years) 
predominate in the general farming and dairying sections. 

The land for corn is usually plowed in February or March, although 
some farmers start plowing as early as November if labor supply and 
weather conditions permit. The seedbed is prepared by disking, 
harrowing, and dragging, and then lime is spread. Many farmers, 
however, spread lime on meadowland to be plowed for corn or on 
cornland being prepared for small grain. Some time in May, corn 
is planted with a two-row corn planter. If the corn is fertilized, 
fertilizer is applied through attachments on the corn planter. In 
early fall when the corn is ripe, it is usually cut by hand and placed 
in shocks on the field. Corn for silage is cut several weeks earlier 
than corn for grain. 

The séedbed for small grains is prepared by disking the corn stubble 
and rolling the land with a cultipacker. Wheat or other small grain 
planted with a bees drill, and fertilizer is applied at the same time. 

eat is planted about the time of the first killing frost, barle 
about 2 weeks earlier, and winter oats about 4 weeks earlier. ‘Sm 
grains are usually harvested by binders in the latter part of June or 
early part of July. Oats are cut earliest, then ee and then wheat. 
The grain is placed in shocks or large stacks until threshed. Some of 
the small grains are harvested by combines. 
' Hay usually follows a small grain in the rotation and consists mainly 
of grasses and legumes grown alone or in various mixtures. Alfalfa 
is generally grown alone. Timothy and orchardgrass are sown with 
the small grain in fall; whereas red clover, alfalfa, and lespedeza are 
sown in spring on the small grain. When hay is in full bloom, it is 
cut by a mowing machine, dried and collected, and placed in barns 
or stacked in the field. Fairly large quantities of orchardgrass and 
some lespedeza and red clover are threshed for seed. 

In some parts of the county, many of the farmers do not follow a 
systematic rotation. The particular needs of the farmer or the gen- 
eral fertility level of the field determines the crop to be grown. Sich 
practices are most widespread in the Nason-Tatum, Goldvein, Iredell- 
Mecklenburg, Louisburg-Stony land-Culpeper, Stony land (basic 
rock)-Catoctin, and Stony land (acidic rock)-Brandywine soil 
associations. 

Lime in the form of agricultural ground limestone has been made 
available to most farmers and its use encouraged through government 
subsidies. According to Agricultural Marketing Service figures, the 
amount of ground limestone increased from 10,898 tons in 1936 
to over 22,000 in 1940. Much of the cropland and some of the per- 
manent pasture land have been limed regularly. Liming every 3 
or 4 years with 1 ton of ground limestone an acre or its equivalent is 
a common practice on well-managed farms. When alfalfa or sweet- 
clover is grown, lime is applied more heavily. 

The use of fertilizer is also a common practice on the well-managed 
farms. The gradual loss of soil fertility through long use and inade- 
quate management is probably the cause for increased use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Practically all of the fertilizer used is factory- 
mixed and individually purchased, although some superphosphate is 
furnished through government subsidies. From 350 to 650 pounds 
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of complete fertilizer * an acre per rotation is commonly applied. 
Corn is usually fertilized with 100 to 300 pounds of complete fertilizer 
an acre, whereas small grain generally receives from 250 to 350 
pounds. Cornland is sometimes sidedressed and wheat frequentl 

topdressed with 100 to 150 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre or aah 
applications of stable manure. Some superphosphate is applied to 
hay and pasture lands. The complete fertilizers most commonly 
used are of 3-12-6 and 4-12-4 analysis. 


PASTURES 


The distribution of pastures in Fauquier County is related both to 
soils and to the type of farming. The bottom land soils throughout 
the county are commonly kept in pasture, especially the wetter and 
frequently flooded areas. In the northern part of the county where 
beef-cattle production predominates, many of the hilly and steep 
soils, especially the Catoctin and Brandywine and the stony land 
types, are in permanent bluegrass pastures. In the same section, 
rotation pastures are extensive on the less steep land suitable for 
cultivation; in the dairy section of the Triassic Plain they are also 
quite common. Rotation pastures consist of hay meadows that are 
grazed after the hay has been cut. Most of the soils of the dairy 
section are used for pasture at some time or another. A large num- 
ber of the plowable pastures in Fauquier County are left in bluegrass 
sod for years and then plowed for corn. 

There is a wide range in the composition and quality of pastures. 
Those that have been adequately limed and fertilized carry excellent 
stands of bluegrass and white lover, Some of the best pastures in 
the county are on Chester and Brandywine soils that have been well 
limed and fertilized. If pastures are treated, white clover commonly 
volunteers in the bluegrass sod. 

The vegetation in permanent pastures that have received some lime 
and fertilizer have less bluegrass and white clover and higher propor- 
tions of undesirable grasses such as broomsedge, poverty oatgrass, 
crabgrass, and redtop. There are also various weeds such as wild 
carrots, yarrow, plantain, cinquefoil, sweet sorrell, goldenrod, mullein, 
thistle, and morning-glory. In the poorest pastures, the vegetation 
consists largely of dewberry, blackberry, smilax, scrub pine, broom- 
sedge, and poverty oatgrass. 

Rotation pastures commonly have sods of orchardgrass or timothy 
mixed with red clover or lespedeza. In the dairy region, lespedeza 
alone is popular for pasture. 

With the exception of some pastures on bottom land soils, all the 
better ones in Fauquier County have been limed and fertilized. Many 
of them have also received applications of barnyard manure. The 
bottom land pastures commonly are more productive than upland 
Bee because of the higher moisture-supplying capacity of their 
soils. 


19 A complete fertilizer is one that contains nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. Its formula, such as 3-12-6, represents the percentages respectively of 
nitrogen (N), phosphoric acid (P20), and potash (K,0). 
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LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Cattle are raised for both beef and dairy purposes. According to 
the census report, there were 45,992 cattle and calves on farms in 1950, 
the largest number on record. The dairy industry is centered in the 
Triassic Plain portion of the county in the vicinities of Catlett, 
Calverton, Midland, Bealeton, and Remington; whereas the beef cattle 
farms are largely in the northern part of the county. The pastures 
are most concentrated in these two sections. 

The dairy cattle are chiefly grade Holstein-Friesian and Guernsey, 
although a few grade Jerseys are on some farms. Several farms have 
alata dairy stock. The beef cattle are chiefly grade steers of 

ereford and Aberdeen-Angus breeds, but some cow and calf herds and 
bulls are of purebred stock. Most of the beef cattle go to the Lancaster 
Baltimore, and Jersey City markets as finished cattle. The feeder and 
stocker cattle to be fattened are mostly steers and come largely from 
the western ranges. About 12,000 head of beef cattle, mostly steers, are 
fattened, sold as finished cattle, and shipped out of the county yearly. 
Of this total, between 50 and 65 percent are fattened on grass and sald 
in the fall, and the rest are fattened in feed lots in winter with silage, 
concentrates, and some grain. The finished animals are sold from the 
latter part of December until May, the time of sale depending on when 
feeding started. 

In 1949, a total of 37,586,753 pounds of whole milk and 291,503 

pounds of butterfat were sold. The bulk of the fluid milk is shipped 
daily by truck to Washington, D.C. The small amount of milk needed 
by Warrenton and other towns is supplied by specialized nearby 
dairies. Most of the cream is sold to the creamery at Marshall or to 
agents of other creameries located outside of the county. Ordinarily 
each beef cattle or dairy farm produces all of the feed it needs for 
livestock, except feed concentrates. In some years, however, fairly 
large quantities of hay and grain have to be purchased. 
_ ‘The number of hogs decreased from 15,167 in 1945 to 14,258 in 1950. 
Although the general trend is toward decreased. hog production, the 
yearly variations are largely due to the effects of the corn-hog price 
ratio, a8 corn is sold as grain when returns are greater than from 
marketing it indirectly through hogs. All breeds and cross-breeds 
of the lard type of hogs are raised. In 1945, about 45 percent of the 
hogs and pigs were slaughtered on the farm, and 55 percent were sold 
and shined to Jersey City or Baltimore markets. 

The 1950 census reported 8,605 sheep. The number of sheep has 
been steadily decreasing since 1910, when 18,573 sheep were reported. 
According to the county agent at the time of the survey, sheep raisin 
dropped off sharply when the protective tariff was removed from woo 
immediately after the first World War. Wool prices declined to such 
an extent that most sheep raisers sold their flocks and allowed fences 
to deteriorate and disappear. Although sheep raising is now more 
profitable, the industry fae not recovered or been renewed to any 
ante degree. Grade Hampshires and Shropshires are the principal 

reeds. In 1949, a total of 103 farms reported 3,687 sheep and lambs 
sold. Spring lambs are marketed in Jersey City and Baltimore. The 
amount of wool shorn in 1949 was 25,590 ponnda. 
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Nearly every farm has a flock of poultry. Poultry and poultry 
products are important sources of cash income. In addition to 
chickens, which represent over 95 percent of the poultry, some turkeys 
and a few ducks, geese, and guineas are kept. Poultry and poultr 
products are produced both as a specialty and in conjunction wit. 
other types of farming. The 1950 census reported 67 poultry farms in 
the county, but, in greater part, the poultry and poultry products are 
produced as a side line on general and other types of farms. In 1949, 
a, total of 459,631 dozen eggs were reported sold. Chickens, 4 months 
or older, on hand were 85,357, and the number of turkeys raised was 
8,333. 

Most of the necessary feed for all livestock is grown on the farms 
where the livestock is raised. However, some feed is purchased in most 
years. It is usually purchased individually and includes principally 
mill feed but also some grain and hay. 


FARM POWER AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Tractors have been gradually replacing work animals as a source of 
farm power. Their use is profitable on large farms having land that is 
productive, well managed, and not too hilly or broken. The 1950 
census reports 1,056 tractors on 651 farms, 701 motor trucks on 517 
farms, and 1,591 automobiles on 1,006 farms. 

The work animals are chiefly horses; in the 1950 census, 4,106 horses 
and only 218 mules were listed. This total, however, includes man 
thoroughbred and saddle horses in addition to work animals. The wor 
horses, most of which are of Percheron stock, are raised largely in 
the county. Several farms keep a yoke or two of oxen. Most of the 
feed for the work animals is grown on the farm. 

Mechanical equipment such as threshing machines, combines, 
pickup balers, and cornpickers are generally used by several farmers 
within a community. Well-managed farms that are larger than | 
average are equipped with modern implements and machinery such 
as: Tractors, tractor breaking plows, disk harrows, spike- or spring- 
tooth harrows, cultipackers, two-row corn planters with fertilizer 
attachment, riding or tractor cultivators, grain drills, grain binders, 
mowing machines, hayrakes, tedders, manure spreaders, lime spread- 
ers, and wagons. In addition to these, many farms, especially those 
of the livestock type, have a hay loader, ensilage cutter, and silo 
filler. Most of the beef cattle farms and all of the dairy farms have 
silos as well as sheds and feeding barns. 


FARM TENURE 


According to the 1950 census, 1,284 of the 1,581 farms were operated 
by the owners, 146 by part owners, 39 by managers, and 112 by 
tenants. Of the 112 tenants, a total of 15 were cash tenants, 2 were 
share-cash, 32 were share tenants, 13 were croppers, and 50 were 
unspecified as to rental agreement. 

The most common type of share tenancy is on a half-and-half 
basis. The tenant furnishes the equipment, horsepower, labor, and 
one-half of the seed and fertilizer and receives one-half of the total 
crop. When the tenant furnishes everything but the land, fences, and 
buildings, he receives two-thirds of the total crop. If he furnishes 
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only his labor, he receives one-third of the crop. Lime, if any is used, 
is usually supplied by the owner under all systems of tenancy. 


FARM LABOR 


The supply of farm labor, ordinarily sufficient before World War II, 
has become scarce. Most of the labor is hired on a monthly or yearly 
basis, but some, mainly transient, is hired by the day or week or by 
contract. The most satisfactory labor is that engaged on a yearly 
basis. In such instances, the landlord usually supplies the laborer 
with a house, fuel, water, garden, cow and pasture or milk, plus 
stated amounts of meat, cornmeal, flour, and-cash. 


THE FORESTS OF FAUQUIER COUNTY” 


Timber growing is a dominant land use in Fauquier County only 
in the Nason-Tatum soil association in the extreme southern part 
and on the steep lands of the Blue Ridge and other mountains. Else- 
where it is confined to relatively small areas of shallow or poorly 
drained soil and to the Iredell soils. 

Except those on the Nason—Tatum soil association, the forests are 
essentially woodlands occurring in small blocks adjacent to farming 
areas. A smaller proportion of the total area of Fauquier County 
than of the State as a whole is in farm woodlands. According to the 
1950 census report, 73,983 acres, or 23.4 percent of the land in farms 
in Fauquier County, was woodland. In contrast, 6,730,711 acres 
or 43.2 percent of the land in farms in the entire State, was woodland. 

Cultivation and pasturage normally take precedence over forestry 
on the better soils. Erosion, however, has made serious inroads on 
most of the cleared areas except the relatively level tracts of Triassic 
shale soils represented by the Penn, Bucks, and associated soil series. 
Within recent years, however, improved pasture management and a 
shift from clean-cultivated crops to pasture and other year-round 
cover crops have improved this situation materially. Where, because 
of excessive slope, rock outcrop, or some other reason, the use of the 
soil results in erosion or other deterioration, a shift to forestry before 
the soil has been destroyed is in the public interest and the long-time 
interest of the owner. 

The forest growth of the county may be grouped roughly into three 
major types: (1) Pine-hardwood forests, located ‘mostly in the lower 
-end of the county; (2) old-growth hardwood forests, confined almost 
entirely to the larger estates; and (3) the cutover forests from which 
practically all of the merchantable timber has been removed. In 
addition to these three major types, there are (4) small areas of 
poorly drained uplands where an entirely different association of 
plants is found, and (5) abandoned pastures that are in various stages 
of reversion to forest growth. The extensive areas of bare and eroding 

‘land characteristic of many sections of the Piedmont, however, are 
noticeably absent. 

Pine-hardwood forests —This type consists of (1) dense stands of 
young pine that have voliintesred on abandoned farmland, and (2) 
cutover areas where most of the pine has been removed and inferior to 


20 This section of the report was prepared by Wilbur O’Byrne, Extension 
Forester, Virginia Agricultural Extension Service, Blacksburg, Va. 
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worthless stands of hardwoods have been left. Both conditions occur 
extensively in the lower part of the county and to a lesser extent in 
the arkosic quartzite section represented by the Louisburg-Stony 
land-Culpeper soil association. 

The original forest was the typical Piedmont forest, consisting of 
a mixture of hardwoods with a few towering pines, known as forest 
pine or wood pine. The second-growth of the same species is known 
as old-field pine. As the seed trees became increasingly scarce, how- 
ever, reforestation took place more slowly, and the individual trees, 
being wider spaced, developed shorter stems and heavy tops. The 
slower reversion also resulted in a higher percentage of oak, hickory, 
and other heavy-seeded hardwoods. Thus, fields that were abandoned 
before the turn of the present century usually came back as valuable 
forests in which pine predominated. Those that were abandoned 
after pine seed trees became scarcer support a less valuable stand, 
which is either too young for profitable harvesting or has been heavily 
cut. 

The cutover pine-hardwood forests range from promising pine 
thickets to hardwood sprout growth of little promise. Where the 
cutting was done when the seed supply was adequate and in a manner 
to provide a good seedbed, the results were excellent. Where either 
the time or method was wrong, the results were very poor. As a 
whole, the forests of the pine-hardwood type are at low ebb, and a 
long wait and much cultural work are necessary to restore them to 
full productivity. 

Old-growth hardwood forests—This type is mainly confined to large 
farms and estates located on the better soil types of the Brandywine- 
Chester loams, Brandywine-Chester silt loams, Chester-Brandywine 
Fauquier-Catoctin, and to a lesser extent, the Penn-Croton-Bucks 
soil associations. Yellow-poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera), black 
walnut (Juglans nigra), and locust (Robinia pseudoacacia) are the 
characteristic species, although outnumbered by the oaks and other 
hardwoods of the original forest. 

The individual trees are characteristically mature to overmature, 
and under selective forest management should have been harvested 
long ago. They have been left standing primarily because the owners 
consider their esthetic value greater than their lumber value. These 
stands range from open groves of scattered old trees in a dense sod to 
a normal forest made up of trees of all ages, an undergrowth of saplin 
and bushes, and a ground cover of forest litter. Many of these ois 
growth hardwood forests would make ideal tracts for demonstrations 
in forest management because they contain enough merchantable 
material to make them profitable from the beginning. 

Cutover foresis-—These forests differ from the cutover pine-hard- 
woods principally in that they usually occur on soils better suited to 
agricultural use. Their present condition depends largely on how 
recently and how severely they were cut, the amount and severity of 
the grazing, their exposure,. Bee all the soil characteristics that combine 
to influence plant growth. Generally, the more promising stands 
occur on the north-facing slopes where the soil is deep, where the 
original cutting removed cull trees as well as those that were more 
salable, and where neither livestock nor fire have been permitted to 
interfere with reforestation. All that is necessary to develop ® 
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peat forest on these areas is an improved method of harvesting. 
uch a method will allow efficient use of the timber now available.and 
will give the younger trees time to reach maturity. 

At the other extreme are tracts of shallow soils located on the south- 
facing slopes that have been grazed and burned until little plant cover 
remains. Rehabilitating such areas will be slow and expensive. But 
because these tracts form an integral part of an operating farm, there 
is no tendency to manage them like areas where timber production is 
the only economic use. 

Forests on small areas of poorly drained uplands——These swampy 
forest areas are usually of limited extent. Because of their excessive 
moisture, the forest cover changes from the usual upland species to 
shallow-rooted species such as pin oak (Quercus palustris) and willow 
oak (Q. phellos). This is not an important forest type, and the poorly 
drained areas it occupies are.less extensive than the somewhat related 
areas found on the Iredell soils. The swampy condition of this forest 
results from depressions in an otherwise level but well-drained area. 
The forest areas of Iredell soils, in contrast have impervious subsoil 
that retards underdrainage to some extent. The characteristic tree 
in these poorly drained uplands is the pin oak, whereas on the Iredell 
soils the characteristic trees are blackjack oak (Quercus marilandica), 
post oak (Q. séellaia), and redcedar (Juniperus virginiana). The 
Iredell soils support many of the common upland species also, but the 
trees are short and scrubby. The Iredell is probably the poorest 
forest soil in the county. 

Forests on abandoned pastures.—Much of the abandoned pasture- 
land is along and adjacent to the Blue Ridge and other mountains 
in the western part of the county. The soil was well sodded, and pine 
seed trees, never having been an important component of the forest, 
were not available to reclaim areas as they were abandoned. The 
result is a slower reversion to forest, involving a cycle somewhat as 
follows: Bluegrass and other plants—broomsedge, dewberry, coral- 
berry, blackberry, locust, persimmon, and blackhaw, followed gradually 
‘-by the common hardwood species as the seed is introduced by birds, 
‘animals, and wind. 

It is not clear why some of this pastureland has been permitted to 
reforest, but there is every indication that it is capable of first-class 
tree growth. If these abandoned areas cannot be economically re- 
turned to pasture, it would seem advisable to hasten reversion by plant- 
ing some of the better pines. A usable crop could thus be produced 
while the soil is improving to the point where the native hardwoods 
will again thrive. Bor such reforestation, white pine (Pinus strobus) 
is suggested for north-facing slopes, provided all currant and goose- 
berry bushes can be eliminated oni an area, wide enough to protect 
the pines against blister rust. If this is not feasible, shortleaf pine is 
probably the most promising species here as well as on drier sites. 


MANAGEMENT 


The soils of the Nason-Tatum and the Goldvein. soil associations 
are those most generally timbered. Most of the farms on these soils 
were once largely cleared. They were abandoned, however, between 
1860 and 1900 and reverted to valuable stands of pine with some inter- 
mingled hardwoods. These forests supported a thriving lumber 
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industry during and following World War I; but, because of planless 
cutting, they are now in such poor condition that many years will be 
required before they will produce anything but pulpwood, mine 
props, or fuelwood. 

irginia scrub pine (Pinus virginiana) is the most abundant single 
species in the Nason-Tatum soil association, but it is believed that 
with a reasonable amount of care it could be largely replaced with the 
more valuable shortleaf pine on all but the poorest and shallowest 
soils. Heavy cutting during the past 25 years has made serious 
inroads into the pines. Hardwoods, however, in addition to being 
less severely cut, sprout vigorously and are taking over large areas 
that could and should support a predominantly pine forest. The 
most conspicuous hardwoods are scarlet oak (Quercus coccinea), 
Southern red oak (Q. falcata), white oak (Q. alba), black oak (Q. 
velutina), hickory (carya sp.), red maple (Acer rubrum), blackgum 
(Nyssa sylvatica) and, on moister sites, yellow-poplar, beech (Fagus 
grandifolia), and hornbeam (Carpinus mirginiana). Chestnut (Cas- 
tanea dentaia) once formed an important part of the forest but has 
been eliminated by the blight. 

The first consideration in making recommendations for better 
forest management is one of land use. Because of the physical and 
chemical characteristics of the Nason and Tatum soils, soil scientists 
believe that a considerable part of their acreage can be developed 
profitably for one of the more intensive uses, such as cultivation or 
pasturage. A study to determine the facts should therefore be made. 
One factor should not be overlooked: Clearing land and placing it 
under cultivation is an expensive job, even on areas where there is 
merchantable timber to help bear the cost. On Jand that has been 
stripped of forest, clearing for cultivation is much more expensive. 
Some income other than from the sale of forest products will be neces- 
sh in the vast majority of cases. 

program of stand improvement is imperative for areas to be used 
for timber growth. The two most urgent measures are to rid the 
forest of cull trees and then to make sure that there is provision for 
desirable young growth. The first measure consists largely of making 
use of the pulpwood and fuelwood markets to dispose of the low-grade 
material instead of cutting the better trees only because of the greater 
profit. The second measure is to protect seed trees when suitable 
ones are available, or to plant seedlings where that is necessary. 
Shortleaf pine is recommended as the best species to plant, and the 
Virginia State Forestry Department is the most suitable source of 
planting stock. 

The area dominated by the Penn-Croton-Bucks soil association is 
largely agricultural; forest growth is confined to the poorly drained 
and rougher areas. The forest on the better drained areas does not 
differ greatly from that on the Nason-Tatum soil association except 
that growth is somewhat taller and sweetgum (Liquidambar styra- 
ciflua), sycamore (Platanus occidentalis), and redcedar become im- 
portant species, Redcedar is especially conspicuous in rundown 
pastures and along fence rows. Because most of the forest land is in 
small areas and is an essential part of the farm, its greatest value is 
to provide fuel and fencing rather than wood products for sale. It 
is recommended that livestock be fenced out of the woods and that 
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the forest. be systematically improved by culling a few acres of low- 
grade trees each year. Shortleaf pine is recommended where planting 
is needed. 

The Iredell soils in this section present a difficult problem. Be- 
cause of their impervious subsoils, no deep-rooted plants thrive. 
Although lying within the Triassic shale belt, they are derived from 
different parent material than the surrounding intensively farmed 
Penn and Bucks soils. They are not good forest soils and are even 
less desirable for cultivation or pasturage. Redcedar seems to 
start well, but it is doubtful that it will grow to merchantable size. 
Trees on Iredell soils are conspicuotsly short-bodied and of the less 
desirable species. Shallow-rooted plants would probably have the 
best chance of satisfactory growth. The forest products that can be 
grown are not likely to be good for much more than fuel and fencing 
on nearby farms. 

The greenstone section, made up largely of Fauquier, Myersville- 
Orange, and Catoctin soils, is definitely a rtculearal except where it 
extends into the mountains and other rough areas. The better oaks 
and hickory are common; white oak, Northern red oak (Quercus 
borealis), black walnut, yellow-poplar, and locust are plentiful. The 
Fauquier soils, which dominate this region, are strong soils on which 
pine are apt to occur only on south-facing slopes or where the soil 

as been badly abused. ere reforestation is advisable, shortleaf 
pine is recommended. As the soil improves, the native hardwoods 
will come in naturally. 

There is more forest growth on the arkosic quartzite section, made 
up of the Louisburg, Culpeper, and Albemarle soils, than on the 
greenstone section, and a considerable number of areas have been 
recently abandoned. Chestnut oak (Quercus prinus) becomes an 
important species along with the other common oaks and hickories, 
but walnut, yellow-poplar, and locust are much less common than on 
the soils of the greenstone section to the east and the soils of the 
granite area to the west. Shortleaf pine should be planted on aband- 
oned land before it has been taken over by brush. It is believed 
that. shortleaf pine will make good growth and that it will be more 
profitable than the native handwcsd because of the altered condition 
of the soils and the simpler handling required. It will also serve to 
stabilize the soils and build them up by supplying organic matter. 

The soils of the granite-complex region, represented mainly by 
Chester and Brandywine, are good agricultural soils. They were 
largely cleared, and although some areas have been abandoned, they 
are mainly on steeper slopes of the Blue Ridge. It is difficult to see 
why some of this land has been abandoned; but if it cannot be profit- 
ably pastured, it should be reforested with shortleaf pine before the 
natural growth becomes too heavy to make planting feasible. 

Farm woodlands such as these probably are of greatest value as a 
source of the fuel, posts, and timber needed on adjacent farms. 
Pasturing livestock on these areas is not a common practice, but it 
should be eliminated entirely except where the trees are valued more 
for shade than for timber. It is impractical under conditions in 
Virginia to grow trees and grass on the same area profitably. If good 
timber is to be grown, the woods must be protected from fire and 
grazing animals, and the cutting must be done in a way to encourage 
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replacement with desirable species that have a good growth rate. If 
an area is to be developed for pasture, it should be cleared and seeded 
to pasture grasses while the soil still has its new-ground fertility. 


MORPHOLOGY AND GENESIS OF SOILS 


Soil is the product of forces of weathering and soil development 
acting on materials deposited or accumulated by geologic agencies. 
The characteristics of the soil at any given point depend on (1) the 
physical and mineralogical composition of the parent material, (2) the 
climate under which the soil material has accumulated and existed 
since accumulation, (3) the plant and animal life in and on the soil, 
(4) the relief, or lay of the land, and (5) the length of time the forces 
of soil development have acted on the soil material. 

Climate and vegetation are the active forces of soil genesis. They 
act on the parent material accumulated through the weathering of 
rocks and assist in gradually forming a soil with genetically related 
horizons, The effects of climate and vegetation are conditioned by 
relief, which largely controls natural drainage and influences natural 
erosion and the kind of vegetation growing on the soil. If climate 
and vegetation have not had long enough time to change the parent 
material into a soil profile, the soil is considered young or immature. 
In this respect, time is an important factor in soil development. 
Alluvial soils, for example, are considered to be very young in their 
development—so young that climate and vegetation have not had 
sufficient time to produce any apparent morphological results. The 
time needed for horizon differentiation may be much, or little. Usu- 
ally a long period is needed for the development of distinct soil 
horizons. 

The interrelationships among the five factors of soil formation are 
complex, and it is therefore difficult to isolate the effects of any one 
with certainty. It is possible to locate some areas where four of the 
factors are constant or nearly so, and in such areas the effects of the 
fifth can be partially evaluated. It is convenient to discuss each 
factor and its effect in soil formation, but the reader should remember 
that it is the integration of these five factors, rather than their simple 
sum, that determines the nature of the-soil profile. 

The purpose of this section is to relate the outstanding morpho- 
logical characteristics of the soils of Fauquier County to the factors 
of soil formation. The first part of the section deals with the envi- 
ronment under which the soils exist; the second, with specific soil 
series and the part environment has played in determining their 
morphology. 


FACTORS OF SOIL FORMATION AS RELATED TO FAUQUIER COUNTY 
PARENT MATERIAL 


The soils of Fauquier County have two broad classes of parent 
material: (1) Material residual from the weathering of rocks in place, 
and (2) material transported by water, gravity, or both, et laid 
down in varying proportions as unconsolidated deposits of clay, silt, 
sand, and rock fragments. 

The parent materials formed in place consist of residuum of a wide 
variety of rocks. For somewhat less than half of the county, the 
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rocks are of sedimentary origin; that is, they are made up of sands 
silts, clay and gravels that were laid down in bodies of water and 
later formed into solid rock by compaction and cementation. Parts 
of these sedimentary rocks have been metamorphosed or changed by 
heat and pressure. The unaltered sedimentary rocks are shale and 
sandstone of Triassic age; they underlie a large part of the Triassic 
Plain in the south. Schists, gneisses, phyllites, conglomerates, and 
quartzites are the important metamorphosed sedimentary (meta- 
sedimentary) rocks, They underlie much of the undulating to rolling 
plateau in the south, and several belts in the rolling to steep plateau 
in the north. These altered sedimentary rocks are very old, ranging 
from Lower Cambrian to pre-Cambrian in age. 

Rocks of igneous origin; that is, rocks formed by hardening of 
molten masses of rock material, underlie the rest of the county. 
Parts of these igneous rocks also have been altered or metamorphosed 
by heat and pressure. Unaltered igneous rocks are the diabases of 

Tiassic age that occur in narrow belts in the Triassic Plain in the 
south. Also unaltered or only slightly altered are the granites that 
underlie much of the western part of the Piedmont Plateau and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in the north and the narrow belt of granite 
and quartz-monzonite on the rolling Piedmont Plateau in the south. 
Greenstones, schists, and gneisses (3) are the principal metamorphosed 
igneous (meta-igneous) rocks. Metamorphosed igneous rocks underlie 
fairly broad belts of the Blue Ridge Mountains and northern Piedmont 
Plateau. Except for the Triassic diabases, the rocks of igneous origin 
are pre-Cambrian or early Paleozoic in age. 

A generalized map showing the distribution of the main kinds of 
rocks of Fauquier County is given in figure 4. The legend shows 
the age and the dominant kinds of rock within each map unit. How- 
ever, some rocks other than those shown in the legend may occur 
within any of the map units, because the map is generalized and of 
small scales Comparison of this geologic map (fig. 4) and the soil 
association map (fig. 3, p. 182) shows the broad general relationship 
of soils and parent rock; in many places the boundaries on the two 
maps coincide. The following paragraphs outline in more detail the 
relationships of soil series or soil types and kind of rock. Map unit 
numbers refer to figure 4, the geologic map. 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURE 4 


Generalized distribution of soil parent rocks Fauquier County, Va. 
Sedimentary and meta-sedimentary rocks: 
Triassic: 
1, Bull Run shale and Manassas sandstone. 
Lower Cambrian: 
2. Weaverton arkosic quartzite, schist, and gneiss. 
3. Loudoun arkosic quartzite and conglomerate. 
Pre-Cambrian: 
4, Fauquier mica schist, mica gneiss, phyllite, and quartzite. 
5. Wissahickon sericite schist and gneiss. 
Igneous and meta-igneous rocks: 
Triassic: 
6. Fine-grained diabase. 
7. Coarse-grained diabase. 
Pre-Cambrian or Paleozoic: 
8. Somerville granite and Stafford Store quartz-monzonite. 
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9. Granite complex (includes Marshall and Old Rag granite and gneiss 

locally containing dikes of greenstone and diabase). 
Pre-Cambrian: 

10. Catoctin greenstone (undifferentiated). 

11. Greenstone, massive facies, and diabase dikes in granite (only larger 
areas shown). 

12. Greenstone, schistose facies, dikes in granite (only larger areas shown). 

£3. Mixed greenstone and mica schist and gneiss. 


The Brandywine, Chester, Eubanks, and Belvoir loams are from 
weathered materials of granitic rocks, chiefly the Marshall and Old 
Rag granites (9) of pre-Cambrian age. The silt loam type of the 
Babenks series has developed mostly over the greenstone and diabase 
dikes in the granite (pre-Cambrian 9); the silt loam Brandywine and 
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Chester soils from the pre-Cambrian schistose greenstone dikes in 
the granite (12). The Gitoetin, Clifton, Fauquier, Myersville, and 
Orange soils are mainly from Catoctin greenstone. Some areas of 
the Catoctin and Fauquier soils and all of the Lloyd soils are from 
mixed greenstone, mica schist, and gneiss of pre-Cambrian age (13). 
From the diabases of the Triassic (6 and 7) have developed the 
Davidson, Montalto, Mecklenburg, Zion, Iredell, and Elbert soils. 
Some Montalto soils are from the dikes of massive greenstone and 
diabase in granite (11.) 

Only one soil, the Goldvein, is from the high-quartz granite or 
quartz-monzonite of the pre-Cambrian Sonieryills and Stafford Store 
formations (8). The Louisburg, Culpeper, and Albemarle soils are 
associated with arkosic quartzites and conglomerates of the Lower 
Cambrian Loudoun (3) and Waverton (2) formations and the quartzite 
of the pre-Cambrian Fauquier formation (4). The mica schist and 
mica gneiss of these three formations are the parent materials of the 
Hazel, Manor, and Elioak soils. Mainly from the graphitic schist of 
the Fauquier formation (4) are the Watt soils. The Manteo, Tatum, 
Nason, and Lignum soils were derived from material weathered from 
Wissahickon sericite and biotite schist, and gneiss (5), pre-Cambrian 
in ae The Penn, Bucks, Wadesboro, Calverton, and Croton have 
developed from the Bull Run shale and Manassas sandstone (1) of 
Triassic age. Along the contact of the shale and sandstone (1) with 
coarse grained diabase sills (7) the Catlett soil has developed on baked 
blue shales. The Kelly is from the Bull Run shale and intruded 
Triassic diabase (1). 

The nature of the transported rock material is reflected in some of 
the properties of the soils derived from them. The Hiwassee, Dyke, 
Meadowville, and Rohrersville series were derived from transported 
materials that consist mainly of greenstone and its weathered products. 
Soils of the Hiwassee (light-colored variant), Masada, Tusquitee 
Starr, Seneca, and Worsham series have formed from transported 
materials consisting of acidic rocks, such as granite, gneiss, schist, 
quartzite, slate, and the products of their decomposition. Braddock 
and Thurmont soils were derived from transported materials that 
consist mainly of arkosic quartzite and conglomerate, and their 
decomposition products. The State, Congaree, Chewacla, and 
Wehadkee were formed from the transported materials derived from 
a wide variety of rocks—most of those found in the county. Soils 
of the Bermudian, Rowland, and Bowmansville were derived from 
transported materials, which washed from upland soils underlain by 
Triassic shale and sandstone and diabase. 

Although there is a fairly consistent relation between the kinds of 
parent materials and some of the properties of soils, other soil prop- 
erties, especially those of regional significance from the standpoint 
of soil genesis, cannot be correlated with kinds of parent material and 
must be attributed to other factors. 


CLIMATE 


Fauquier County has a humid temperate climate. The average 
annual rainfall is about 41 inches. The average summer temperature 
is about 74° F., and the average winter temperature about 36° F. 
The northern part of the county has a higher average elevation than 
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the southern part. Here, especially in the mountains and higher up- 
lands, the climate is somewhat cooler throughout: the year. Precipi- 
tation is also heavier and includes more snow. 

The high rainfall throughout the county favors leaching of soluble 
materials and movement of colloidal materials downward in the soil. 
The soil is frozen for only short periods and to only shallow depths dur- 
ing the winter; consequently, weathering and translocation of materials 
are carried on almost all year. The lower temperatures in the higher 
lying northern part of the county, however, has slowed the chemical 
reactions in the soils and has retarded leaching correspondingly. 

Having developed in such a climate, the well-drained, well-de- 
veloped soils (the normal soils) are rather highly leached and fairly 
low in organic matter and have well-developed podzolic features. 
Because of leaching, plant nutrients are less abundant in the surface 
layers than in the subsoils, Furthermore, no free lime has accumu- 
lated in the soil, although calcium is a constituent of some of the 
parent rocks—especially those of basic nature. 

Climate is the cause of many of the outstanding characteristics that 
the normal soils within any climatic zone have in common. Besides 
affecting the weathering of rocks and the formation of the parent 
material, it is largely the cause of the formation of the soil profile 
through the actions of leaching, eluviation, and illuviation. Ap- 
parently, however, the differences in climate within this county are 
not great enough to account for the broad differences that exist among 
the normal soils. The climate over most of the county has charac- 
teristics of the climate of both the Red-Yellow Podzolic and Gray- 
Brown Podzolic soil regions; consequently, Red-Yellow Podzolic and 
Gray-Brown Podzolic soils are rather intimately associated. Dif- 
ferences in such factors as parent material and drainage appear to 
have been of primary importance in determing the great soil group 
to which the normal soils belong. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 


Trees, shrubs, grasses, and other herbaceous plants and micro- 
organisms, earthworms, and other forms of plant and animal life live 
in and on. the soil and are active agencies in soil formation. Soil 
materials might have definite layers produced by differential weather- 
ing, leaching, eluviation, and illuviation; but without the effect of 
living organisms, they would not have many of the more important 
characteristics of soil and would be largely residual or transported 
products of weathering. With the introduction of living organisms, 
the soil-forming processes become more constructional, and there is 
established a cycle between intake and outgo of plant nutrients. The 
surface horizons are renewed to varying extent by nutrients that living 
organisms bring up from lower horizons. 

icro-organisms decompose raw plant waste into organic matter 
and incorporate it into the soil. Plants provide organic matter for 
the soil and bring moisture and plant nutrients from the lower to 
upper soil horizons. The general type of vegetation is to a large ex- 
tent controlled by climate, and in this way climate has a powerful 
indirect effect on soil development. Climate and vegetation, acting 
together, are the active factors of soil genesis. They change parent 
material from a heterogenous mass to a body having more or less 
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definite genetic morphology. Where the variation in either vegetation 
or climate is significant, the general type of soil varies accordingly. 

No great differences existed ia the native vegetation of the county. 
A hardwood or hardwood-pine forest covered most of the soils. There 
were probably some differences in the density of stands, the relative 

roportion. of species, and the associated ground cover. However, 
it is doubtful if any of the marked differences in properties among the 
normal soils can be explained by differences in vegetation. Although 
some rather minor variations in vegetation are now associated with 
different soils, it seems likely that they are chiefly the result and 
not the cause of the differences in soils. 

Most of the trees that grow in this area are moderately deep to 
deep feeders on plant nutrients in the soil. They are chiefly deciduous 
trees and shed their leaves annually. The leaves vary considerabl 
among species in content of bases and plant nutrients; but, in general, 
the amounts of bases and phosphorus returned to the soil in leaves of 
deciduous trees is higher than in those of coniferous trees. Essential 
plant nutrients are thus returned to the upper part of the soil from 
the lower part and counteract the depleting action of percolating 
water. 

Much organic matter is added to the soil in the form of dead leaves, 
roots, and entire plants. Most of it is added to the soil surface, where 
it is acted on by micro-organisms, earthworms, and other forms of 
life or by direct chemical reactions. In Fauquier County the rate of 
decomposition of such material is rather rapid because of favorable 
temperature.and moisture conditions, favorable character of the 
organic material itself, and presumably favorable micro-population 
of the soil. 

During the process of soil formation, only a relatively small quan- 
tity of organic matter derived from the forest has accumulated and 
become incorporated with the soil. In the present forested arcas 
thin layers of forest litter and leaf mold cover the soil, and a sm 
quantity of organic matter derived from decayed leaves and twigs is 
mixed with the first inch or two of the fineral: surface soil layer. In 
some favorable places, as in hollows and in upland depressions, the 
amount of organic matter that has accumulated is relatively large in 
comparison to that on the upland slopes. In most places the Chester 
and Brandywine soils of the uplands apparently have a comparatively 
large quantity of well-decomposed organic matter mixed with the 
mineral material of the surface layer. This organic matter is prob- 
ably the result of a heavier forest growth or of a slower rate of de- 
corn poeiiion of the organic materials than on less fertile or less moist 
soils. 

Little is known of the micro-organisms, earthworms, and other 
population of the soil, but their importance to soil formation is 
probably no less than that of the higher forms of life. 


RELIEF 


Relief, or lay of the land, varies from nearly level to very steep. 
It is apparent that differences in this factor of soil formation have 
influenced greatly the development of different properties in the soils. 
Relief affects soil formation through its influence on internal drain- 
age, runoff, and other water actions, including normal erosion. It is 
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significant that the well-developed soils that have a reddish B horizon 
oceur in undulating to rolling areas where the drainage is good; that 
the soils with little or no subsoil development largely occur in hilly and 
steep areas where the drainage is excessive; that the soils with a 
ellowish B horizon chiefly occupy the nearly level or ently undu- 
ating areas where the drainage is imperfect; and that the soils with 
mottled gray and yellow horizons are found in level areas or depres- 
sions where the drainage is poor. Relief, therefore, is important. in 
soil formation, and because of it several different soils may develop 
from similar parent material. 
TIME 

Differences in age account for differences among some of the soils. 
Two soils of madely different age, for example, may vary greatly in 
characteristics even though their parent material, relief, vegetation, 
and climatic conditions are similar. The soils of the first bottom 
and recent colluvial slopes represent recently accumulated deposits of 
soil material and are so young that climate and vegetation have not 
had sufficient time to produce any morphological differences. Nearly 
all the other soils of the county have required some time to develop 
their characteristics. 

If one soil is old, or mature, and if another is young, or immature, 
the mature one will show well-defined genetic horizons, and the 
immature one little or no genetic soil-horizon differentiation. 

Mature soils have been defined as those that “have already devel- 
oped their characteristic properties and are in equilibrium with their 
environment” (6). The combination of a moderately high rainfall 
and favorable relief and temperature has fostered a fairly rapid rate 
of maturity. Nearly all of the soils of the county, except the soils 
of the bottom lands and recent colluvial lands and the shallow steep 
soils and land types of the uplands, may be considered mature or 
nearly mature. 

It is important to bring out that the attainment of maturity of a 
soil does not correlate in all cases with the chronological or geological 
age of the parent material. However, it does correlate more directl 
with the time that the parent material has been in place. Shallow id 
on steep slopes, for example, are young or immature because soil 
material has constantly been removed from the surface by normal 
erosion as fast as it has been formed from the parent material in the 
lower horizons. As regards soil genesis, the soil materials of these 
shallow soils are young, although geologically they may be very old. 
The parent material simply does not remain in place long enough for 
ae and vegetation to bring about the development of a zonal soil 
profile. 

On the other hand, the shallow Penn soils, although developed on 
relief favorable for the retention of soil material as it is formed, have 
not developed mature soil profiles. Their immaturity, therefore, has 
been the result of factors other than slope and may be due to the rela- 
tive resistance to weathering of the parent shale rock of Triassic age. 


THE CHIEF VARIABLE FACTORS 


_Each soil may be thought of as a product of some particular com- 
bination of the five factors—parent material, relief, climate, livin 
organisms, and time. It has been brought out that the climatic an 
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biological factors, although important in the development of each soil, 
are relatively uniform over the entire area, and that the cause of the 
development of broad differences in the soils cannot be attributed to 
them. This leaves parent material, relief, and time as the three 
variables that modify the other factors. However, most of the soils 
have had sufficient time to develop their characteristics and be in 
equilibrium with their environment. Differences in parent materials 
and relief are therefore the chief variable factors. In this respect, most 
of the soils of the county are characterized by a particular combination 
of parent material and relief. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS 


The soils of Fauquier County are classified in table 22. They are 
listed according to order, and the great soil groups under each order 
and the various soil series under each great soil group are given. The 
dominant relief, drainage, parent material, and profile development of 
each soil are shown. Study of this table will enable the reader to 
understand more easily the genetic relationships of the soils of the area. 


ZONAL SOILS 


The zonal soils in Fauquier County are members of the Gray- 
Brown Podzolic, Red-Yellow Podzolic, and Reddish-Brown Latosol 
great soil groups. Fauquier County is in the transitional belt between 
the Gray-Brown Bodzolic and the Red-Yellow Podzolic soil regions 
of the eastern United States. 

Zonal soils are those great groups of soils having well-developed 
soil characteristics that reflect the influence of the active forces of 
soil genesis—climate and vegetation—upon well but not excessively 
drained parent material over a long period (6). Pedologists speak of 
zonal soils as normal soils. In Fauquier County most of the soils of 
the old colluvial slopes and terraces and many of those developed 
from residual materials are on well-drained undulating to rolling relief 
and have well-developed characteristics. These soils owe their main 
characteristics to the effects of climate and vegetation and are the 
zonal soils of the county. 

It is on zonal soils that climate and vegetation have had a maximum 
influence, and relief and age a minimum. As a result, these soils, 
even though developed over various kinds of parent materials, have 
many properties that are common to all. In their virgin condition, 
they have a shallow surface layer of organic debris in various stages 
of decomposition. The A; horizons are lighter in color than either 
the A: or the B. The B horizon is uniformly colored red, brown, or 
acai brown and is heavier in texture than the A; or Az. The C 

orizon is variable in color and texture among the various soils, but 
it is usually a light reddish or yellowish brown and lighter in texture 
than the B horizon. 


GRAY-BROWN PODZOLIC SOILS 


The Gray-Brown Podzolic soils have a comparatively thin organic 
covering and mixed organic-mineral horizons over a yellowish-brown 
or grayish-brown leached A horizon that rests on an illuvial, yellowish- 
brown, brown, or yellowish-red B horizon. They have developed 
under mainly deciduous forest in a humid temperate climate, and 
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podzolization has been the main soil-forming process. As these 
soils are zonal, they have well-drained and well-developed profiles. 
The A, and A; horizons are light in color and texture and leached of 
bases. Some of these bases have accumulated in the B horizon, 
which is therefore more saturated with bases than the surface hori- 
zons. This is an evidence of podzolization. The B horizons are 
fine-textured and show some accumulation of aluminum and iron 
oxides as well as of colloidal material. The soils are low in bases, 
particularly calcium and magnesium. They are also low in phos- 
phorus, although some have developed from basic rocks. They 
range from medium to very strongly acid. 

Because the county is in the transition zone between the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic and Gray-Brown Podzolic zones, these great soil 
groups are locally intermixed, and transitional in character. Further- 
more, there is no sharp line of demarcation between their general 
areas. 

In this county, soils having characteristics transitional between 
the Gray-Brown Podzolic and Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are members 
of the Chester, Bucks, Manor, Tusquitee, and State series. Ap- 
parently, these soils have formed under similar conditions of climate 
and vegetation. They are well drained to somewhat excessively 
drained; and, although they differ somewhat in degree of develop- 
ment, all have at least a moderately well developed Gray-Brown 
Podzolic profile transitional to Red-Yellow Podzolic. They range 
from undulating to hilly, but the differences among their profiles 
probably are not primarily the result of differences in slope. Marked 
differences exist among the parent materials of the various soils, and 
many of the differences among their profiles may be attributed to the 
character and composition of the parent material. 

The Chester soils, although not the most extensive, are the most 
representative of the so-called Gray-Brown Podzolic soils in Fauquier 
County. They are moderately podzolized and have moderately well 
developed to well developed A, B, and C horizons. Both the parent 
material and relief are distinctive. The loam types have developed 
from granite and granite gneiss parent maniacal, and the silt loam 
types from greenstone schist dikes intruded into the granite. The 
relief has dominant gradient of 2 to 14 percent. 

The following profile—observed on a virgin area with a 4 percent 
slope under a forest cover of deciduous trees about 1 mile south of 
Atoka—is typical of Chester loam, undulating phase: 

Ao A shallow covering of forest litter and leaf mold. 

A; 0 to 1 inch, dark grayish-brown ?! very friable loam with moderate 
medium granular structure; relatively high in organic matter; 
contains a few scattered angular granite fragments about % to 1 
inch across. 

A; 1 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown to brown very friable loam with 
weak medium granular structure; contains a few scattered angular 
granite fragments slightly smaller than those of the above layer. 

B, 8 to 17 inches, brown to yellowish-red, friable when moist and slightly 
hard when dry, loam or light clay loam with moderate medium 


blocky structure; contains numerous small quartz grains and a 
few widely scattered small fragments of granite; lighter in color 


1 Soil color names are those adopted by the 1948 Committee on soil color, 
Soil Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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and texture, more compact, and contains more fee grains and 
considerably less mica flakes than the underlying B, horizon. 

B, 17 to 31 inches, yellowish-red firm to friable clay loam with stron 
medium blocky structure; contains a considerable quantity of eraall 
mica flakes; light yellowish-brown mineral films surround most of 
the soil aggregates. 

Cy 31 to 43 inches, brown, spotted with black and yellowish-brown, com- 
pact but friable silty clay loam; the brown parts are apparently 
weathered soil material, and the light yellowish-brown parts highly 
weathered granite rock material similar to that in the C, horizon 
described below; both parts are structureless, crush easily to a 
uavore mass, and contain a considerable quantity of small mica 

akes. 

C, 43 inches +, yellowish-brown, streaked with black and reddish-brown, 
compact but friable highly weathered granite rock material; ex- 
hibits the original rock structure when broken out in large pieces. 

The Bucks soils have developed over red Triassic shale and sand- 
stone. They have reddish-brown subsoils with a pur lish cast that 
are rather characteristic of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. The 
color of the subsoils, however, is inherited from the parent rock and 
apparently not developed through natural processes of soil formation. 

he Bucks soil, however, has a well-developed profile that is repre- 
sentative of this group. : 

Although classified as Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, the Manor soils 
do not have profiles well developed in either color or texture. This 
lack of development seems to be closely correlated with the potent 
materials, which, although they weather to great depths, do not 
disintegrate readily into soil material. The Manor soils have a low 
degree of horizon differentiation and do not contain any appreciable 
quantities of rock fragments. They are underlain by Inica schist or 
ne _ The Manor soils might be more properly designated ag 

ithosolic Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, as they have characteristics 
intermediate between the Lithosol and the Gray-Brown Podzolic 
great soil groups. 

The Tusquitee soils, which developed over old colluvial materials 
derived from granite, and granite gneiss, are similar to the Chester 
soils except that they are somewhat shallower in profile and generally 
stony. 

The State soils have developed over old alluvial material derived 
from & wide variety of rocks common to the county. The profiles 
are weakly to moderately well developed. 


RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC sOIL8 


The Red-Yellow Podzolic soils consist of red members and yellow 
members. The red members have thin organic and organic-mineral 
horizons over a grayish-brown or yellowish-brown highly leached and 
eluviated A; horizon, which rests on a red, yellowish-red, or reddish- 
brown illuviated B horizon. The yellow members have similar sur- 
ont horizons, but the subsoil is yellow, yellowish brown, or reddish 
yellow. 

The Red-Yellow Podzolic soils have developed under coniferous or 
mixed coniferous-hardwood forest, and podzolization and possibly 
some laterization have been the soil-forming processes. They are low 
in bases, particularly calcium and magnesium; and although one of 
the red members has developed over basic rocks, they are all low in 
Phosphorus. Soil reaction ranges from strongly to extremely acid. 
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As the soils are zonal, they are well to moderately well drained and 
have well-developed profiles. Probably because of higher tempera- 
ture and possibly higher rainfall, the decomposition of organic matter 
is more rapidly accomplished and the leaching of bases and plant 
nutrients is more complete in these soils than in the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils. 

Although the red and yellow members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils have developed under similar climate, the yellow members are 
thought to have had more humid soil conditions. In Fauquier 
County, the yellow members are largely on more subdued relief 
where much of the rainfall passes through the soil profile. On the 
other hand, the red members, although receiving a similar amount 
of rainfall, have greater runoff and jen percolation; consequently 
they are less leached. 

The exact causes of the development of the pronounced color 
differences between the red and alan members are not definitely 
known. However, it is assumed that the more humid conditions of 
the yellow members have resulted in a greater degree of hydration 
and therefore larger particle size of the colloidal iron oxides. 

The Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are mainly in the part of the county 
south of the northern granite belt. For the most part, they have 
developed from siliceous acidic parent materials, ‘Aibough they 
range somewhat in degree of maturity, all have at least moderately 
well developed profiles. Relief ranges from undulating to rolling, 
but differences among the soils do not appear to be due primari 
to differences in slope. Rather outstanding differences in the kinds 
of parent material appear to be directly or indirectly the major 
causes of differences among the soil series. 


Red members 


The red members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils belong to the 
pr aia Eubanks, Elioak, Myersville, Tatum, and Wadesboro series 
of the uplands, and to the Braddock series of the old colluvial slopes. 
The light-colored variant of the Hiwassee soil of the terrace lands 
also has characteristics common to the soils of the Red-Yellow Podzolic 


oup. 

Soils of the Tatum series show characteristics of the red members 
as fully as the soils of any series of the Red-Yellow Podzolic group. 
This series is extensive in the extreme southern part of the county 
and has developed over residuum weathered from Wissahickon sericite 
schist and gneiss. The following profile observed on a 4 percent 
slope under a forest cover of mixed deciduous and coniferous trees 
about 3 miles south of Morrisville is considered typical of Tatum silt 
loam, undulating phase: 


Ay A thin layer of moss, forest litter, and leaf mold. 

A, 0 to 2 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable mellow silt loam with 
weak crumb structure; contains a few small fragments of quartz. 

A; 2 to 8 inches, reddish-yellow to brown very friable silt loam of weak 
granular structure; contains a few angular quartz fragments ranging 
from %, to 1% inches across. 

B, 8 to 13 inches, yellowish-red friable silty clay loam of weak fine blocky 
structure; contains many small finely divided mica flakes. 

By 13 to 26 inches, red, friable to firm micaceous clay of well-defined 
medium blocky structure, 
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B, 26 to 32 inches, red friable to firm micaceous clay of strong medium 
blocky structure; considerably micaceous and has a greasy or slip- 
pery feel when rubbed between the fingers; very small fragments 
of soft highly weathered schist scattered throughout the lower part. 

C, 32 to 36 inches, predominantly red friable clay loam containing a high 
percentage of yellow and gray, soft, highly weathered schist frag- 


ments. 
C, 36 inches +, mingled red, yellow, and grayish-brown highly weathered 
soft schist becoming less weathered with increasing depth. 


All the red members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic group are similar 
to the Tatum soil just described in color, structure, consistence, 
thickness, and arrangement of the soil horizons. They differ, how- 
ever, in other features, such as texture and content of stone, content 
of conspicuous minerals such as quartz and mica, and content of 
plant nutrients and lime. These differences are largely the result of 
differences in character of the parent material. 

The Culpeper soils, derived from residuum weathered from arkosic 
quartzite, and the Braddock soils, derived from old colluvial materials 
of quartzite origin, have similar profiles except that the Braddock are 
considerably more stony. The soils of these two series differ from 
the Tatum soils chiefly in containing less mica and more sand through- 
out their solums. 

Soils of the Elioak series are similar to the Tatum soils in most 
physical features. They differ mainly in having browner surface soils 
and a higher content of lime.and plant nutrients. They are underlain 
by mica schist, mica gneiss, and some small areas of slate. 

The Myersville soils are distinctive in being the only Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils in the county that are derived from a basic type of 
parent rock. They are underlain by an agglomerate schist variety 
of Catoctin greenstone that is apparently lower in bases than the 
greenstone giving rise to the Fauquier soils. Since the Fauquier soils 
have not developed over the age omerate greenstone, the Myersville 
are presumably the normal soils derived from this rock type. The 
Myersville are well-drained soils. In this county they are associated 
closely with the Orange soils, which have plastic subsoils and are 
grouped with the Planosols. 

The soils of the Wadesboro series have profiles similar to those of 
the Tatum soils but are deeper and considerably less micaceous. 
Although they are considered to have developed from residuum 
weathered from Triassic shale and sandstone, their parent material 
cannot be definitely ascertained in Fauquier county. In most places 
the parent material has weathered to such great depth that its identity 
is obscured. Evidence suggests that the Wadesboro soil possibly 
may be derived from unconsolidated water-deposited materials of 
Triassic age or younger. 

The light-colored variant of the Hiwassee soil exhibits a profile 
rather typical of the red members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic groups. 
It was derived from rather coarse-textured acidic alluvial materials 
that were deposited on stream terraces. The profile closely resembles 
that of the Braddock soils but it is lesa stony. This soil has been 
mapped as Wickham soil in many areas in the southern Piedmont 
Plateau. 

The Eubanks soils were derived from granite and from greenstone 
or diabase. Where the parent rock is mostly granite with some 
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greenstone, the soil is the loam type. Where the parent material is 
greenstone or diabase, with a little granite, the soil is the silt loam 
type. Eubanks loam is somewhat similar to the Elioak silt loam but 
has a shallower subsoil and is less micaceous. Eubanks silt loam is 
usually associated with Chester loam and Brandywine loam but is 
distinguished from, them by its brown silt loam surface soil and red 
clay subsoil. The lower subsoil is a dark red, resembling that of 
Lloyd silt loam. 


Yellow members 


The yellow members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils include the 
Albemarle and Nason soils of the uplands, the Thurmont soils of the 
old colluvial lands, and the Masada soils of the terraces. ; 

The Nason soils are the most extensive and most representative 
of the yellow members. They are derived from sericite schist and 
gneiss of the Wissahickon formation. The following profile observed 
about 1 mile south of Morrisville on a slope of about 4 percent and 
under mixed deciduous and coniferous forest is considered typical of 
Nason silt loam, undulating phase: 

Ay A shallow covering of forest litter and leaf mold. 

A, 0 to 2 inches, light brownish-gray very friable loose silt loam containing 
some organic matter and a few scattered quartz fragments. 

A, 2 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable almost loose silt loam 
containing abundant angular quartz fragments up to | inch across. 

B, 7 t0 11 inches, yellowish-brown friable heavy silt loam or silty clay loam 
with moderate fine blocky structure; a few small quartz fragments. 

B, 11 to 21 inches, strong: brown friable somewhat micaceous clay with 
strong medium blocky structure; lacks quartz fragments character- 
istic of the above horizons. 

B; 21 to 32 inches, strong-brown, streaked with yellowish-red and yellow, 
friable micaceous silty clay with moderate medium blocky structure; 
a few scattered smal! fragments of weathered schist. 

C, 32 to 50 inches, predominantly highly weathered schist containing yel- 
lowish-red friable silt loam soil material between the schist cleavay 
planes; quartz veins about 1 inch wide occur locally and include 
angular quartz fragments about 4 inch‘across. 

C, 50 inches +, highly weathered sericite schist. 

The Albemarle soils are perhaps the shallowest and most poorly 
developed of the yellow members. They are derived from arkosic 

uartzite and conglomerate and are related to the ee Sa soils. 
hey differ from the Nason soil in showing less distinct profile differen- 
tiation in color and texture and in being less micaceous, lighter colored 
in the B horizon, and considerably more panos throughout the profile. 

The Thurmont soil is derived from old colluvial materials washed 
and rolled from Bull Run Mountain slopes underlain by quartzite of 
the Weaverton formation. It closely resembles the Albermarle soils in 
profile characteristics and differs mainly in being stony and less sandy 
and in having better developed textural profiles. . 

The Masada soil closely resembles the Thurmont soil but differs 
chiefly in being considerably less stony. It was derived from coarse- 
textured acidic alluvial materials on old high stream terraces and is 
inextensive in this county. 


REDDISH-BROWN LATOSOLS 


Reddish-Brown Latosols have been defined as a zonal group of soils 
with dark reddish-brown granular surface soils, red friable clay B 
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horizons, and red or reticulately mottled parent material; they 
developed under humid tropical climate with wet-dry seasons and 
tropical forest vegetation. Although these conditions of climate 
and vegetation obviously do not apply to Fauquier County, there 
are many soils in the county that have characteristics similar to those 
of this great soil group. Such soils are therefore classified tentatively 
as Reddish: Brown Latosols. 

In the development of these soils, laterization with little or no 
podzolization may have been dominent. Laterization is the process 
of silica removal, with consequent increase in the aluminum and iron 
oxide content and decrease in base-exchange capacity of the soil. 
In Fauquier County the Reddish-Brown Latosols were derived from 
parent materials that are comparatively high in bases. None was 
derived from the acidic, siliceous parent rocks that characterize the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. Apparently, therefore, parent rocks low 
in silica and high in bases are a requirement for the development of 
the Reddish-Brown Latosols in this climatic and vegetative region, 
and the effects of these parent rocks have overshadowed the normal 
effects of climate and vegetation. Otherwise, either the so-called 
Gray-Brown Podzolic or Red-Yellow Podzolic soils presumably 
would have developed. 

Because of the extreme basic nature of the parent rocks, the Red- 
dish-Brown Latosols may be intrazonal rather than zonal soils, 
although all of them exhibit more or less normal soil profiles. The 
well-drained rather well-developed profile has a reddish-brown or 
red friable A horizon and a uniformly red or dark-red firm B horizon 
that is thicker and finer textured than the A horizon. 

The Reddish-Brown Latosols in Fauquier County are of the Clifton, 
Fauquier, Montalto, Davidson, Mecklenburg, Lloyd, Dyke, and 
Hiwassee series. 

The Fauquier soils, developed over residuum weathered from the 
massive (epidotic) and schistose (chloritic) varieties of greenstone, are 
the most extensive and representative soils of this group. Following 
is a description of a profile of Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase, ob- 
served about 2 miles north of Warrenton: 

Ay 1 to O inches, forest litter, moss, and leaf mold. 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown very friable weak granular silt loam. 

B, 6 to 15 inches, dark reddish-brown friable silty clay loam with weak 
fine blocky structure; a few widely scattered small greenstone 
fragments. 

B, 15 to 39 inches, dark-red firm clay or silty clay with moderately developed 
medium blocky structure; a few small highly weathered greenstone 
schist fragments; small black specks (possibly concretions) between 
some of the smaller soil aggregates. 


C, 39 to 54 inches, highly weathered soft greenstone schist containing red 
friable silty clay ioam soil material between the rock cleavage 


lanes. 
54 indies 1 highly weathered greenstone schist grading into less weathered 
greenstone with increasing depth. 

The Clifton soils, developed over greenstone on Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain crests, have some properties common to Brown Podzolic soils. 
Possibly because of the cooler climatic conditions of the Blue Ridge, 
rock weathering and the podzolization processes have been more 
retarded and soil stoniness is more pronounced than for the Red- 
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Yellow Podzolic soils. The Clifton soils, although having moderately 
well-developed profiles; are rather stony and shallow ta Badnouk. 

The Montalto soils developed over diabase dike rocks, the Davidson 
soils over coarse-grained Triassic diabase, and the Lloyd soils over 
greenstone, (undifferentiated) interbedded with mica schist, mica 
gneiss, and quartzite. All have profiles similar to the Fauquier soil. 
They differ, however, chiefly in having redder, firmer, and finer 
textured corresponding horizons, less mica and rock fragments through- 
out the solum, and greater depth to parent material. The Lloyd 
soils differ from the Davidson and Montalto soils principally in 
having lighter colored surface soils and in being more acid. The 
Davidson soils are deeper and have slightly redder and denser B 
horizons than the Montalto soils. 

The Mecklenburg soils were developed over coarse-grained Triassic 
diabase. They show one characteristic common to the Planosol 
great soil group: they have rather plastic and sticky subsoils, Al- 
though they exhibit little morphological evidences of restricted in- 
ternal drainage, their heavy but not impervious subsoils obviously 
impede the downward movement of water. They differ chiefly 
from the Fauquier soils in having lighter colored and coarser textured 
surface soils and more plastic and sticky subsoils. 

Soils of the Hiwassee and Dyke series have similar profiles. The 
Hiwassee soils were derived from fine-textured, stream-terrace al- 
luvium presumably high in bases, whereas the Dyke soil was developed 
from old colluvial materials washed and rolled from mountain slopes 
underlain principally by greenstone. Both soils are deeper, more 
plastic and sticky, and darker red in subsoil color than the Fauquier 
soils. The Hiwassee soils have slightly deeper and better developed 
textural and structural profiles than the Dyke soils, although the two 
soils are separated in mapping largely because of differences in 
deposition of their parent materials. 

Differences in geologic age and resistance to weathering of the 
parent rock are apparently the causes of differences in development 
among some of these so-called Reddish-Brown Latosols. Although 
moderately well developed, some phases of the Montalto soils are 
moderately shallow to bedrock and contain appreciable quantities 
of rock fragments in their profiles. These soils were developed from 
residuum weathered from fine-grained Triassic diabase that is hard 
and resistant to weathering. Their moderately shallow development 
is presumably the result of these properties of the parent rock. In 
contrast, the Davidson soils, developed from weathered products of 
coarse-grained Triassic diabase, are probably the deepest, densest, 
and most rock-free normal soils of the county. Since the diabase 
underlying the moderately shallow Montalto and that underlying 
the Davidson soil are of the same age and mineralogical composition, 
differences in the rate and ease of weathering of the two varieties of 
diabase are believed to be largely the cause of differences in morphology 
of the two soils. 

INTRAZONAL SOILS 

Some of the soils developed from residual or transported materials 
have lain in place a comparatively long time and have well-developed 
profiles; but they have been influenced by extremes in character 
of parent material, by extremes in relief that inhibit drainage, or by 
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extremes in age. They possess only a few of the characteristics of 
zonal soils. Because they are associated geographically with the zonal 
soils, they are called intrazonal soils. 

All the intrazonal soils of Fauquier County are members of the 
Planosol great soil group. They occur on nearly level areas where both 
internal and external drainage are restricted or where geologic erosion 
is negligible. They have certain well-developed characteristics that 
the zonal soils do not have. 


PLANOSOLS 


Planosols are an intrazonal group of soils with light-colored eluviated 
mineral surface horizons underlain by mottled yellow and gray 
mineral B horizons that are more strongly illuviated, cemented, or 
compacted than those in the associated zonal soils. They have 
developed under forest vegetation in a humid or subhumid climate, 
and podzolization, with possibly some gleization, was dominant in 
their formation. Conditions in the development of the Planosols are: 
(1) Restricted internal and external drainage caused either by the 
effects of the parent material or by lack of any appreciable slope, or 
(2) great age. 

In Fauquier County the Planosols are imperfectly to very poorly 
drained. ‘They have fevel to gently undulating basinlike relief where 
the water table, although fluctuating under alternating wet and dry 
conditions, is relatively high. In such a position their natural erosion 
and runoff has been low, and they have received much of the runoff 
from the higher and better drained areas. Thus, the quantity of water 
percolating through the solum, although slow in movement, has been 

roportionally great and eluviation and illuviation of the solum have 
been more severe than for the zonal soils. Under such conditions of 
relief and drainage, the gradual renewal of the material in the solum 
by removal of material from the surface and the incorporation of fresh 
material from below has been small. The soil materials have lain in 
place a long time, and the Planosols are old not only as regards profile 
maturity but also in actual years. The humid internal soil conditions 
have served tu restrict aeration and to reduce iron and manganese 
compounds. 

In morphology, the Planosols are characterized by a shallow surface 
covering of leaf mold and forest litter overlying 1 uniformly colored 
or slightly mottled light-colored mineral surface soil. The surface soil 
is ainderlatn by a heavy plese mottled yellow and gray subsoil. The 
strongly illuviated and often waterlogged B horizon, popularly called a 
claypan, further restricts internal soil drainage. The profiles of the 
Planosols are strongly developed texturally; but as compared to 
proiles of the zonal soils, they do not show a marked differentiation in 
color. 

In this county, the Planosols are represented by the Croton, Kelly, 
Elbert, Calverton, Iredell, Zion, Lignum, Belvoir, Goldvein, and 
Orange soils of the uplands. The Elbert, Croton, and Kelly have 
typical Planosol ae The others, however, are less poorly drained, 
occupy more undulating relief, and are less mottled in their B horizons; 
consequently, their classification as Planosols is less definite. 

The Croton soil is underlain by Triassic red shale and sandstone. 
The following profile, observed about 3 miles north of Bristersburg 
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on nearly level relief and under deciduous forest, is considered typical 
of Croton silt loam: 


Ag 1to00 inches, leaf mold and forest litter. 

A; 0 to 2 inches, brownish-gray very friable silt loam highly stained with 
organic matter. / 

A; 2 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown, faintly mottled with gray, friable 
silt loam containing a noticeable quantity of small black concretions. 

A; 8 to 12 inches, light vallawiat: brown and light brownish-gray friable but 

or somewhat compact heavy silt loam or light silty clay loam; contains 

Bi some small black concretions. 

B, 12 to 22 inches, light to moderate gray, mottled with yellow and light 
yellowish-brown, silty clay loam; firm and compact when moist and 
slightly plastic when wet; breaks to rather large blocky aggregates 
coated with gray mineral films. 

B; 22 to 31 inches, strong yellowish-brown, highly mottled with gray, com- 
pact very plastic structureless clay or silty clay; contains a few 
scattered fragments of highly weathered shale in lower part. 

C 31 inches+, highly mottled light olive-gray, light yellowish-brown, and 
reddish-brown compact plastic and slightly sticky structureless clay 
or silty clay interbedded with fragments of highly weathered shale; 
grades into less weathered shale with increasing depth. 


The Kelly soils were derived from the weathered products of inter- 
bedded Triassic shale and coarse-grained diabase. ae are very 
similar to the Croton soils in profile characteristics. They differ, 
however, in being considerably more epi and sticky in their B 
horizons and in being more fertile and less acid—presumably because 
of the effects of the diabase component of the parent rocks. The 
diabase appears to have been forced in between horizons of shale while 
in a molten state and subsequently solidified. __ — 

The Elbert soils were developed over coarse-grained Triassic diabase. 
They are characterized by profuse mottling throughout the profile 
and extremely dense sticky impermeable subsoils. They represent a 
more poorly drained condition of the Iredell soils, which they resemble 
physically except in being considerably more mottled. 

Calverton silt loam is underlain by Triassic red shale and sandstone. 
It is most typical of the imperfectly drained members of the Planosols. 
The surface is gently undulating and the vegetation is mixed deciduous- 
pine forest. The following profile of the soil was observed about 1 mile 
north of Greenville: 

Ayo 3 to 0 inches, covering of pine needles, deciduous leaves, forest litter, 
and leaf mold, 

A; Oto area light brownish-gray floury very friable almost structureless 
silt loam. 

A, 20 12 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable silt loam with weak 
thin platy structure; a few small dark concretions and scattered 
small quartz fragments. 

B, 12 to 20 inches, light to moderate yellowish-brown, slightly mottled with 
light-gray, silty clay loam to silty clay; compact and firm when moist 
and slightly plastic when wet; well developed medium blocky struc- 
ture; contains a few small black concretions and angular quartz 
fragments; soi] material carried from the A horizon is deposited in 
old root channels in the upper part of this horizon. 

B, 20 to 42 inches, light yellowish-brown, mottled with brown and gray, 
compact firm silty clay loam with moderate medium angular blocky 
structure; the gray mottling appears largely as films on the cleavage 
planes of the soi] aggregates; contains a few subrounded quartz 

_Tocks and a noticeable amount of small black concretions. 

C, 42 inches +, mottled light yellowish-brown, gray, and dark reddish- 
brown compact firm shaly silty clay loam; dark reddish-brown 
material consists of highly weathered pieces of shale; a few sub- 
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rounded quartz pebbles occur locally; unweathered shale appears 
at a depth of 70 inches. 

Soils of the Iredell and Zion series were derived from materials 
weathered from Triassic diabase. The Iredell soils are conspicuous 
because of their dense, deep, tough, plastic, and sticky B horizons 
that have a relatively uniform oink and considerably less mottling 
than those of the Croton soils. Zion soils resemble the Iredell soils 
in surface soil characteristics, but their B horizons either lack the 
peray of those of the Iredell or contain relatively thin plastic 
ayers. 

The Lignum soils were developed over sericite schist and gneiss 
of the Wissahickon formation. They differ from the Calverton soils 
chiefly in having slightly thinner profiles and in being slightly mi- 
caceous throughout their solums. 

Soils of the Belvoir series resemble those of the Calverton series in 
color, thickness, and arrangement of the soil horizons; but they have 
denser, more mottled, and plastic B horizons and are more sandy 
throughout their profiles. Belvoir soils were derived from material 
weathered from granitic rocks and occur largely on flats in the northern 
part of the county. These areas lappear to be the last remnants of 
a level divide that once existed between the drainage basins of the 
Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers. 

The Goldvein soils were developed over a coarse-grained, high- 
quartz granite or quartz monzonite; they are characterized by a high 
content of moderate-sized quartz crystals throughout the profile. The 
quartz crystals, left as a residue from the weathering of the rock, are 
most concentrated in the B horizon and are rather firmly cemented. 
The Goldvein soils are moderately eluviated and illuviated and have 
yellowish profiles. They differ chiefly from the Nason soils in havin 
a coarser texture throughout their solums and a semicemented subsoil. 

The Orange soils have a very thin dark-gray silt loam surface layer 
underlain by about 5 inches of pale-yellow to light-gray silt loam. 
The upper B horizon is a yellow or pale-yellow silty clay loam that is 
firm in place but crumbles fairly easily with hand pressure. The lower 
B horizon is a brownish-yellow clay mottled with gray, yellow, and 
brown. It is tough when dry and plastic when wet. The underlying 
basic rock is soft and light-colored. 


AZONAL SOILS 


Azonal soils are defined as a group of soils without well-developed 
profile characteristics, owing to their youth or to conditions of parent 
material or relief that prevent the development of a normal or zonal 
profile (¢). The azonal soils in Fauquier County are members of 
the Lithosol and Alluvial great soil groups. 

Many of the soils of the uplands have slopes that are steep enough 
to cause much material developed through soil-forming processes to 
be removed by geologic erosion and to allow much rainfall to run off 
instead of percolating through the soil. The normal effects of cli- 
mate and vegetation are modified and overshadowed by relief. The 
soils remain young and without well-developed profiles; they develop 
very few of the characteristics of the zonal soils. The materials are 
frequently renewed or mixed, and the changes brought about by cli- 
mate and vegetation are so slight that the soils are essentially A-—C 
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soils, or soils without well-developed B horizons. Where such soils 
have developed from consolidated bedrock materials, they are of the 
Lithosol great soil group. 

Where the parent materials have been in pice only a short time, as, 
for instance, the transported materials of the alluvial and recent 
colluvial soils, soil profiles have not developed. The soils in such 
places are young and have few or none of the characteristics of zonal 
soils, Although this condition is due largely to lack of time for 
development, differences within these soils may be due to relief and 
its affect on drainage. These young soils are of the Alluvial great 
soil group. 

LITHOSOLS 

Lithosols are an azonal group of soils having no clearly expressed 
soil morphology and consisting of a freshly weathered mass of rock 
fragments; they are largely confined to steeply sloping land (6). 
Such soils are widely spoken of as shallow, mountain, immature, or 
A-C soils. They have a rather definite A, horizon, sometimes a faintly 
developed Az, but no discernible B horizon. The underlying C hori- 
zon of parent material may or may not be deeply weathered to con- 
solidated bedrock. 

In this county the parent materials of the Lithosols were derived 
from a great many kinds of rocks. As a result, physical character- 
istics and productivity of the soils vary widely. These features are 
also affected by differences in local conditions that govern decomposi- 
tion of rocks and formation of soil. The Lithosols in Fauquier 
County are members of the Louisburg, Brandywine, Catoctin, Hazel, 
Manteo, Penn, Watt, and Catlett series. iat these soils typically 
are excessively drained and have rolling to steep slopes. Exceptions 
are the Penn soils, which are undulating to hilly and the Catlett 
soils, which are on undulating and, in places, nearly level relief. The 
lack of profile development in the Penn and Catlett: soils is believed 
to be due to resistance to weathering of the underlying baked shale. 
In places all of the Lithosols have developed miniature profiles— 
protles that have fairly distinct A, B, and C genetic horizons but that 
the depth of solum and thickness of horizons possessed by zonal 
soils. 

The Louisburg soils, underlain by arkosic quartzite, have a typical 
Lithosol profile. The following profile of Louisburg sandy loam was 
observed about 5 miles south of Marshall on slopes of 14 to 25 percent 
under oo consisting mainly of deciduous trees (largely chest- 
nut oak): 

Ao 1 to 0 inches, a shallow covering of forest litter, leaf mold, and moss 
overlying a dense tough mat of plant roots, 

A, 0 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown loose mellow sandy loam contain- 
ing A sy scattered small fragments of partially weathered arkosic 

uartziie. 

Cc 10 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown loose sandy loam containing abundant 
fragments of quartzite; the fragments range from 1 to 6 inches 
across. 

The Lithosols in Fauquier County are naturally shallow and have 
profiles similar to the Louisburg soil in structure, consistence, thick- 
ness, and arrangement of the soil horizons. All of them are rather 
loose, structureless, or weak-structured throughout their profiles. 
They differ widely, however, in color, texture, and content of stone, 
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plant nutrients, and lime. These differences are largely the result 
of differences in character of the parent rock. 

The Brandywine loam and gritty loam soils have developed from 
materials weathered from granitic rocks. They differ from the 
Louisburg soils principally in being slightly browner, less sandy, 
more deeply weathered to bedrock, and more fertile. The granitic 
rocks underlying the Brandywine soils are more abundantly supplied 
with ey nutrients than the arkosic quartzite parent rocks oF the 
Louisburg soils. 

The Catoctin and Brandywine silt loam soils are distinctive in 
being the only Lithosols derived from basic parent rocks. Devel- 
oped over schistose greenstone that occurs as dikes in granite, the 
Brandywine soils are light textured and relatively stone free through- 
out their profiles and are considerably browner and more fertile than 
the Louisburg soils. The Catoctin soils were derived from green- 
stone; and although they resemble the Louisburg soils in color, they 
are much finer textured and more fertile. 

The Hazel and Manteo soils have similar profiles and differ chiefly 
from the Louisburg soils in being lighter textured and containing 
considerably more weathered rock fragments throughout their solums. 
The Hazel soils were developed over mica schist, mica gneiss, and 
slate; and the Manteo soils over sericite schist and gneiss. Although 
both soils are similar physically, the Hazel soil is less acid and appar- 
ently more fertile than the Manteo. 

The Penn, Catlett, and Watt soils are conspicuous because each 
exhibits a color inherited from its parent rock. Penn soils are under- 
lain by purplish-red Triassic shale, Catlett soils by blue-gray baked 
Triassic shale, and Watt soils by black graphitic schist and slate. 
These soils differ from the Louisburg soils in color and in having 
lighter textures and a higher proportion of rock fragments. 

The Lithosols show a striking relationship between the plant- 
nutrient and lime content of their parent rocks and their natural 
fertility und reaction. The Louisburg, Hazel, Penn, Catlett, Manteo, 
and Watt soils were developed over parent rocks that are low in plant 
nutrients and lime; consequently they are rather low in natural fer- 
tility and strongly to extremely acid in reaction. On the other hand, 
the parent cocks of the Brandywine and Catoctin soils are more 
abundantly supplied with plant nutrients and lime, and these soils 
are more fertile and less acid. 

The texture of the soil horizons of the Lithosols appears to be closely 
related to the texture and content of quartz grains of the parent 
rocks. For example, the Louisburg and Brandywine loam and gritty 
loam soils are derived from coarse-textured rocks high in quartz-grain 
content and have sandy loam, gritty loam, or loam textures throughout 
their solums. The Hazel, Catoctin, Brandywine silt loam, Penn, 
Catlett, Manteo, and Watt soils have fine-textured parent rocks low 
in quartz and are typically a silt loam throughout their profiles. 


ALLUVIAL SOILS 


Alluvial soils constitute an azonal group of soils developed from 
transported and relatively recently deposited alluvial and colluvial 
materials characterized by a very weak modification (or none) of the 
original material by soil-forming processes. These processes are 
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overned by the characteristics of the region, but they have had very 
ittle effect on the Alluvial soils. The soils are young or very young, 
and their characteristics are closely related to those of the parent 
material. 

Neither horizons of eluviation nor of illuviation are characteristic 
of the Alluvial soils. Although layers that differ in characteristics 
do appear within some of these soils, they are the result of differences 
in drainage or alluvial deposits or various combinations of both. In 
this county the Alluvial soils are similar in depth, texture of sub- 
surface material, structure, and consistence. of them are friable 
to very friable, structureless or weakly granular, and light textured 
throughout their deep profiles. They differ, however, chiefly in color. 
Uniform brown or reddish-brown colors prevail throughout well- 
drained Alluvial soil profiles; these colors are closely related to the color 
of the parent material. Mottled colors, resulting from reduction of 
iron and other compounds, prevail in subsurface lees of the imper- 
eoay drained and throughout the profiles of poorly drained Alluvial 
soils. 

Alluvial soils in Fauquier County are the Starr, Seneca, Worsham, 
Meadowville, and Rohrersville soils of the recent colluvial slopes 
and the Congaree, Chewacla, Wehadkee, Bermudian, Rowland, and 
Bowmansville soils of the first bottoms. Differentiation between 
series in this group is based largely on characteristics that are de- 
termined by composition of the parent material and conditions of 
drainage. 

The Starr soil of the recent colluvial slopes consists of soil materials 
washed chiefly from upland soils having reddish or brownish subsoils 
and acidic parent rocks. Most of this soil is in the northern part of 
the county in close association with the Chester and Brandywine soils 
of the uplands and consists largely of materials washed from these 
soils. The Starr soil is well drained and is one of the most typical 
and extensive Alluvial soils. The following profile of Starr silt loam, 
consisting of recent colluvial material washed from upland soils under- 
lain by granite, was observed about 1} miles west of Jerry’s Shop on 
a gently undulating area in permanent bluegrass pasture: 

0 to 23 inches, brown to dark-brown fairly loose mellow silt loam with weak 
crumb structure; crumbles to a uniform mass with light pressure. 

23 to 40 inches, brown to dark-brown friable heavy silt loam to silty clay 
loam in lower part; contains a few, small, angular quartz grains; breaks 
out in small rather weakly developed blocky aggregates that crush with 
slight’ pressure; numerous old root and worm channels; overlies the old 
land surface at about 40 inches from the present surface. 

Soils of the Seneca series were formed from recent colluvial materials 
that came chiefly from light-colored soils of the uplands underlain by 
acidic rocks such as granitic rocks (see note 6, table 2), quartzite, mica 
schist, mica gneiss, or slate. The Seneca soils are moderately well 
drained. The entire profile is light in color in comparison to the brown 
or reddish-brown color of the Starr soil, and locally the lower part is 
faintly mottled with gray. 

The Worsham soil is closely related to the Seneca in that it was 
derived from similar ‘peent materials. However, it is poorly drained 
and is characterized by highly mottled dense plastic subsurface 
layers. In places these heavy layers appear to be derived from 
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materials weathered in place from underlying acidic rocks. The 
rofile resembles that of the Planosols in the lower parts. The 

orsham soil therefore may be designated as an alluvial soil with a 
gley layer, so as to indicate its resemblance to these intrazonal soils. 
(Humic-Gley and Low Humic-Gley are proposed names for soils 
with gley horizons.) 

The well-drained Meadowville soil consists of recent colluvial 
materials washed from upland soils, principally those of the Fauquier 
series, that are underlain by Catoctin greenstone. It closely resembles 
the Starr soil but typically is redder and siltier. 

The Rohrersville soil is closely associated with the Meadowville 
and is poorly drained. It is derived mainly from parent materials 
similar to those of the Meadowyville soil, but some areas have lower 
horizons apparently derived from materials weathered in place from 
the underlying greenstone rock. Like the Worsham soil, the Rohrers- 
ville soil has a rather heavy, plastic, strongly mottled subsoil re- 
sembling that of Planosols; consequently it may be designated as an 
alluvial soil with gley subsoil. 

The Alluvial soils of the first bottoms are derived from the two 
Sonal types of parent material. The Bermudian, Rowland, and 

owmansvile soils comprise a catena of first bottom soils derived 
from alluvium that washed from uplands underlain chiefly by Triassic 
shale and sandstone. Differences among these soils are due to 
differences in drainage; the Bermudian soils are well drained, the 
Rowland imperfectly drained, and the Bowmansville poorly drained. 
In general, the soils of the Bermudian-Rowland-Bowmansville catena 
are characterized by a reddish-brown color with a purplish cast. 
They have this color because their parent materials were washed 
chiefly from upland Penn and Bucks soils. 

Soils of the Congaree, Chewacla, and Wehadkee series also con- 
stitute a soil catena, as they were derived from similar parent material 
and owe their differences mainly to drainage. All are derived from 
mixed alluvium washed from uplands underlain by a variety of rocks 
common to the county. In this catena, the Congaree soils are well 
drained, the Chewacla imperfectly drained, and the Wehadkee poorly 
drained. 

CATENAS 

Soils of each of the three broad categories—zonal, azonal, and 
intrazonal—may be derived from similar kinds of parent material. 
Within any one of these categories, however, major differences among 
soils appear to be closely related to differences in the kinds of parent 
material from which the soils were derived. A group of soils derived 
from similar parent material, but differing greatly in characteristics 
because of differences in relief and drainage under which they have 
developed, is called a soil catena. The Manteo, Tatum, Nason, and 
Lignum soils developed over sericite and biotite schist and gneiss 
comprise such a group. Within this catena several great soil groups 
are represented. For example, Manteo is the Lithosol; Tatum, the 
roddien member of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils; Nason, the yellowish 
member of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils; and Lignum, the Planosol. 
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SOIL SURVEY METHODS AND DEFINITIONS 


Soil surveying consists of the examining, classifying, and mapping 
of soils in the field. The soil scientist w over the area at intervals 
not more than one-quarter mile apart and bores into the soil with 
an auger or digs holes with a spade. Each such boring or hole shows 
the soil to consist of several distinctly different layers, called horizons, 
which collectively are known as the soil profile. Each of these 
oe is studied carefully for the things about it that affect plant 

owth. 

e The color of each horizon is noted. There is usually a relationship 
between the darkness of the surface layer and its content of organic 
matter; streaks and spots of gray, yellow, and brown in lower layers 
generally indicate poor drainage and poor aeration. 

Texture—the content of sand, silt, and clay in each layer—is 
determined by the feel of the soil when rubbed between the fingers 
and is checked by mechanical analyses in the laboratory. Texture 
determines to a considerable extent the quantity of moisture the soil 
will hold available to plants, whether plant nutrients or fertilizers 
will be held by the soil in forms available to plants or will be leached 
out, and the difficulty or ease of cultivating the soil. 

Soil structure, or granulation, and the number of pores or open 
spaces between soil particles determine the permeability or ae 
viousness of the soil, and consequently the ease with which plant 
roots penetrate the soil and water enters it. 

Consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble or to stick 
together, determines the degree of difficulty that will be encountered 
in keeping the soil open and porous under cultivation. Consistence 
covers such soil characteristics as hardness, friability, plasticity, 
‘stickiness, compactness, toughness, and cementation. 

Surface soil ordinarily refers to the surface layer, which is usually 
5 to 10 inches thick. The layer just below the surface soil is the 
subsoil; the layer beneath the subsoil, the substratum. 

The kind of rocks and the parent material that develops from these 
rocks affect the quantity and kind of plant nutrients found in the 
soil. Simple chemical tests show the ba di of acidity ** of the soil. 
The depth to bedrock or to compact layers is determined. The 
quantity of gravel or rocks that may interfere with cultivation, the 
steepness and kind of slope, erosion, and other external features are 
observed. 

On the basis of all these characteristics, soil areas that are much 
alike in the kind, thickness, and arrangement of their horizons are 
mapped as one soil type. Some soil types are separated into two or 


22 The reaction of the soil is its degree of acidity, or alkalinity, expressed 
mathematically as the pH value. A pH value of 7 indicates precise neutrality, 
higher values alkalinity, and lower values acidity. Terms referring to reaction 
sal a commonly used in this report are defined in the Soil Survey Manual (7) 
as follows: 


pH pH 
Extremely acid__-...-...-- Below 4.5 Neutral___.----.-------.-_-- 6.6-7.3 
Very strongly acid -- 4.5-5.0 Mildly alkaline._..._.._____. 7.4-7.8 
Strongly acid.__-_- -. 5.1-5.5 Moderately alkaline___._____- 7.9-8.4 
Medium acid -- -- 5,6-6.0 Strongly alkaline___-_._-____- 8.5-9.0 


Slightly acid_._.____.-_-____- 6.1-6.5 Very strongly alkaline.. 9.1 and higher 
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more phases. For example, if a soil type has slopes that range from 
2 up to 25 percent, the type may be mapped in three phases, an 
undulating phase (2 to 7 percent slopes), a rolling phase (7 to 14 
pa slopes), and a hilly phase (14 to 25 percent). A soil that has 

een eroded in places may be mapped in two or more phases, an 
uneroded or normal phase (denoted by the name of the soil type 
only), an eroded phase, and perhaps a severely eroded phase. A soil 
type will be broken into phases primarily because of differences in 
the soil other than those of kind, thickness, and arrangement of 
horizons. The slope of a soil, the frequency of outcropping bedrock, 
the extent of erosion, or artificial drainage are characteristics that 
might cause a soil type to be divided into phases. 

Two or more soil types may have similar profiles; that is, the soil 
horizons may be nearly the same except that the texture, especially 
of the surface layer, may differ. As long as the other characteristics 
of the horizons are similar, these soils are considered to belong in the 
same soil series. A soil series therefore consists of all the soil types, 
whether the number be only one or several, that are, except for 
texture—particularly the texture of the surface layer—about the same 
in kind, thickness, and arrangement of horizons. 

The soil type, or where the soil type is subdivided, the soil phase, 
is the unit of mapping in soil surveys. It is the unit or the kind of 
soil that is most nearly uniform and has the narrowest range of 
characteristics. For this reason land use and soil management prac- 
tices can be more definitely specified for it than for broader groups 
of soils that contain more variation. One can say, for example, that 
soils of the Elioak series need lime for alfalfa. Statements can be 
more specific for Elioak silt loam, undulating phase. It has mild 
slopes, needs lime, and is suited to row crops grown in a short rotation 
with a small grain and hay. Similarly, Elioak silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, needs lime, has slopes that fall more than 7 feet in 100, 
is harder to work with heavy machinery than the undulating phase, 
erodes easily, should be used in a longer crop rotation, and when 
cropped should be protected by any necessary erosion control devices. 
Both phases are in the Elicak series. 

The name of a place near where a soil series was first found is 
chosen as the name of the series. Thus, Fauquier is the name of a 
deep, well-drained, acid soil series found on material weathered from 
greenstone rock in Fauquier County. Two types of the Fauquier 
series are found—Fauquier silt loam and Fauquier silty clay loam. 
These differ in the texture of the surface soil, as their names show. 
Fauquier silt loam is divided into three phases because some of it is 
undulating, some is rolling, and some is hilly. These three phases 
are Fauquier silt loam, undulating phase; Fauquier silt loam, rolling 
phase; and Fauquier silt loam, hilly phase. : 

When very small areas of two or more kinds of soil are so intricately 
mixed that they cannot be shown separately on a map of the scale 
used, they are mapped together, and the areas of the mixture are 
called a soil complex. Chester-Brandywine loams, rolling phases, is 
a complex of Chester loam, rolling phase, and Brandywine loam, 
rolling phase. 

Areas such as stony steep land, Tasos land, and stony colluvial 
land are known as miscellaneous land types. They are not designated 
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by series and type names but are given descriptive names, such as 
Stony steep land, acidic rock, Rough gullied land, and Stony colluvium. 
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1400 Independence Avenue, SW 
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W. H. Allaway, Chief Analyst, Soil Uses and Productivity. 
W. S. Ligon, Principal Soi! Correlator, Southern States. 
Area inspected by W. E. Hearn, Senior Soil Scientist. 
Soils surveyed 1942-44 by J. H. Petro, in Charge, C. S. 
Coleman, T. R. Watkins, and W. J. Meyers, Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and A. J. Vessel, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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(7-14 percent slopes) (25+ percent slopes) 


(2-7 percent slopes) (14-25 percent slopes) 


(0-3 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


Bucks 


Belvoir 
loam, silt loam, 


undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


Calverton 
silt loam, 
undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


Bermudian 
silt loam 
(O-2 percent slopes) 


Bowmansville Catlett 
silt loam silt loam, 
(0-2 percent slopes) eroded undulating phase 


(2-7 percent slopes) 


Braddock Catoctin 
stony loam, silt loam, 
rolling phase eroded steep phase 


(7-14 percent slopes) (25+ percent slopes) 


27'30"| (7-14 percent slopes) (14-25 percent slopes) 


Brandywine Catoctin 
gritty loam, silt loam, 
hilly phase rolling phase 


(14-25 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


Brandywine Chester- Brandywine 
gritty loam, loams, 
rolling phase hilly phases 
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loam-Eubanks silt loam, loams, 
hilly phases rolling phases 


(14-25 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


Brandywine Chester- Brandywine 
loam, loams, 

hilly phase undulating phases 

(14-25 percent slopes) (2-7 percent slopes) 


Brandywine Chester- Brandywine 
loam, silt loans, 
rolling phase rolling phases 
(7-14 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


NEARLY LEVEL TO UNDULATING WELL TO MODERATELY 
WELL-DRAINED SOILS OF BOTTOM LANDS AND RECENT 
COLLUVIAL SLOPES 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 1 
Bermudian silt loam 
Congaree fine sandy loam 


Congaree silt loam 


Meadowville silt loam 


Seneca loam 


Starr silt loam 
25 
UNDULATING WELL-DRAINED SOILS OF UPLANDS AND TERRACES 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 2 
Chester-Brandywine loams, undulating phases 
Chester loam, undulating phase 
Chester silt loam, undulating phase 
fea Fauquier-Elioak silt loams, undulating phases 
Fauquier silt loam, undulating phase 


Hiwassee loam, undulating phase 


State loam 


= ROLLING WELL TO SOMEWHAT EXCESSIVELY DRAINED SOILS 
OF UPLANDS AND OLD COLLUVIAL SLOPES-OF RELATIVELY 
HIGH FERTILITY 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 3 

Chester-Brandywine loams, rolling phases 
Chester-Brandywine silt loams, rolling phases 
Chester |oam— Eubanks silt loam, rolling phases 
Chester !oam, rolling phase 
Eubanks loam, rolling phase 

Zz Eubanks silt loam, rolling phase 
Fauquier-Elioak silt loams, rolling phases 
Fauquier silt loam, rolling phase 
Lloyd silt loam, rolling phase 


Montalto silt loam, rolling moderately shallow phase 


Tusquitee loam, rolling phase 


UNDULATING WELL TO MODERATELY WELL-DRAINED SOILS 
OF UPLANDS AND TERRACES OF LOW TO FAIR FERTILITY 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 4 


Albemarle loam, undulating phase 

Bucks silt loam, undulating phase 

Culpeper fine sandy loam, undulating phase 
Elioak silt loam, undulating phase 

Goldvein gritty silt loam, undulating phase 
Hiwassee loam, undulating light-colored variant 


Masada loam, undulating phase 


Mecklenburg loam, undulating phase 


Myersville-Orange silt loams, undulating phases 


Nason silt loam, undulating phase 
Tatum silt loam, undulating phase 
Thurmont stony loam, undulating phase 
Wadesboro silt loam, undulating phase 
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(7-14 percent slopes) 


Chester 


Albemarle Brandywine 
loam, silt loam, loam, 
undulating phase hilly phase 


rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Chester 


Belvoir Brandywine 
loam, silt loam, loam, 
level phase rolling phase 


undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


Chester 
silt loam, 
undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


Chewacla 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slopes) 


Clifton 
stony silt loam, 
rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Congaree 
fine sandy loam 
(0-2 percent slopes) 


Croton 
silt loam 
(0-5 percent slopes) 


Culpeper 

clay loam, 
eroded rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Culpeper 
fine sandy loam, 
rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Culpeper 
fine sandy loam, 
undulating phase 
{2-7 percent slopes) 


Davidson 
clay, 
eroded rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Montalto silt loam, undulating moderately shallow phase 
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Hiwassee Made 
loam, land 


Albemarle Brandywine Chester Dyke Fauquier-Elioak 
loam, loam, loam- Eubanks silt loam, silt loam, silt loams, 
rolling phase steep phase rolling phases eroded rolling phase undulating phases 


(2-7 percent slopes) 


(7-14 percent slopes) 


Elbert Fauquier 
silt loam silt loam, 
(0-2 percent slopes) hilly phase 


(14-25 percent slopes) 


undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


silty clay loam, 
eroded rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Montalto 
stony silt loam, 
rolling moderately shallow phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


(variable slopes) 


Myersville-Orange 
silt loams, 
rolling phases 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Manor 
silt loam, 
eroded hilly phase 
(14-25 percent slopes) 


Hiwassee 


Elbert Fauquier Iredell Manor Myersville-Orange 
silt loam, silt loam, silt loam, silt loam, silt loams, 
concretionary phase rolling phase eroded undulating phase rolling phase undulating phases 


(0-2 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


Elioak 
silt loam, 
eroded hilly phase 
(14-25 percent slopes) 


Fauquier 
silt loam, 
undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


Elioak 
silt loam, 
eroded rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Fauquier 
silty clay loam, 
eroded hilly phase 
(14-25 percent slopes) 


Elioak Fauquier 
silt loam, silty clay loam, 
rolling phase eroded rolling phase 


(7-14 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


Elioak 
silt loam, 
undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


Fauquier 
silty clay loam, 


(2-7 percent slopes) 


(7-14 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


Eubanks 


Goldvein 
loam, gritty silt loam, 


undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Eubanks Hazel 
silt loam, silt loam, 
eroded hilly phase hilly and steep phases 
(14-25 percent slopes) (14-40 percent slopes) 


Eubank: Hazel 
silt loam, silt loam, 
rolling phase rolling phase 


{7-14 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


Eubanks Hiwassee 
stony silt loam, loam, 
rolling phase eroded rolling light-colored variant 


(7-14 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


Hiwassee 
silt loams, loam, 


Fauquier-Elioak 


rolling phases 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


undulating light-colored variant 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


(2-7 percent slopes) 


(O-2 percent slopes) 


undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


stony silt loam, 
undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


eroded undulating phase level and undulating phases 
(0-7 percent slopes) 


(7-14 percent slopes) 


(7-14 percent slopes) 


sandy loam, 
hilly and steep phases 
(14-40 percent slopes) 


(7-14 percent slopes) 


(7-14 percent slopes) (2-7 percent slopes) 


Iredell Manteo Nason 
silt loam, shaly silt loam, silt loam, 
level phase hilly and steep phases rolling phase 


(14-40 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


Nason 
silt loam, 
undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


Iredell Masada 
silt loam, loam, 

undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


Iredell Meadowvill Penn 
silt loam loam, 
(0-7 percent slopes) eroded rolling phase: 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


(2-7 percent slopes) 


(7-14 percent slopes) 


(2-7 percent slopes) (14-25 percent slopes) 


(7-14 percent slopes) 


Lloyd Montalto Penn 
silt loam, silt loam, silt loam, 
rolling phase rolling moderately shallow phase rolling phase 


(7-14 percent slopes) (7-14 percent slopes) 


Montalto Penn 
silt loam, undulating silt loam, 
moderately shallow phase undulating phase 
(2-7 percent slopes) (2-7 percent slopes) 


Louisburg 


Louisburg Montalto Rohrersville 
sandy loam, silty clay loam, eroded rolling silt loam 
rolling phase moderately shallow phase (0-2 percent slopes) 


(7-14 percent slores) 


COLOR GROUPING 


ROLLING WELL TO MODERATELY WELL-DRAINED SOILS OF 
UPLANDS, TERRACES, AND OLD COLLUVIAL SLOPES, OF 
LOW TO FAIR FERTILITY 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 5 


Albemarle loam, rolling phase 

Braddock stony loam, rolling phase 

Culpeper fine sandy loam, rolling phase 

Elioak silt loam, rolling phase 

Goldvein gritty silt loam, rolling phase 

Hiwassee loam, eroded rolling light-colored variant 


Mecklenburg loam, rolling phase 


Myersville-Orange silt loams, rolling phases 
Nason silt loam, rolling phase 

Tatum silt loam, rolling phase 

Wadesboro fine sandy loam, rolling phase 


Wadesboro silt loam, rolling phase 


PREDOMINANTLY ROLLING ERODED WELL-DRAINED SOILS OF 
UPLANDS, TERRACES AND COLLUVIAL SLOPES, OF RELATIVELY 
HIGH FERTILITY 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 6 
Davidson clay, eroded rolling phase 
Dyke silt loam, eroded rolling phase 
Eubanks loam, eroded rolling phase 
Wy Fauquier silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
Fauquier silty clay loam, eroded undulating phase 


Hiwassee silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 


Lloyd clay loam, eroded rolling phase 


NEARLY LEVEL TO UNDULATING IMPERFECTLY OR POORLY DRAINED 
SOILS OF UPLANDS WITH SEMICEMENTED OR CLAYPAN SUBSOILS 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 7 


Belvoir loam, level phase 

Beivoir loam, undulating phase 
Calverton silt loam, undulating phase 
Croton silt loam 


Iredell silt loam, undulating phase 


Kelly silt loam, level and undulating phases 
Lignum silt loam, undulating phase 


Zion silt loam, undulating phase 


UNDULATING TO ROLLING WELL TO EXCESSIVELY DRAINED 
SOILS OF UPLANDS 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 8 


Catlett silt loam, eroded undulating phase 
Penn loam, undulating phase 


Penn silt loam, undulating phase 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 9 


Brandywine gritty loam, rolling phase 
Pe Brandywine loam, rolling phase 
Brandywine silt loam, rolling phase 
Catectin silt loam, rolling phase 
Hazel silt loam, rolling phase 
Louisburg sandy loam, rolling phase 


Manor silt loam, rolling phase 


Penn silt loam, rolling phase 


77%52'30" 


2 180 000 FEET 


J. Kenneth Ableiter, Chief Soil Correlator. 

W. H. Allaway, Chief Analyst, Soil Uses and Product:vity. 
W. S. Ligon, Principal Soil Correlator, Southern States. 
Area inspected by W. E. Hearn, Senior Soil Scientist. 
Soils surveyed 1942-44 by J. H. Petro, in Charge, C. S. 
Coleman, T. R. Watkins, and W. J. Meyers, Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and A. J. Vessel, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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5 000 


LEVEL OR NEARLY LEVEL IMPERFECTLY OR POORLY DRAINED 
SOILS AND LAND TYPES OF BOTTOM LANDS AND RECENT 
COLLUVIAL SLOPES 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 10 
Bowmansville silt loam 
Chewacla silt loam 
Mixed alluvial land 
L] Rohrersville silt loam 
Rowland silt loam 


Wehadkee silt loam 


Worsham silt loam 


ROLLING AND HILLY WELL TO EXCESSIVELY DRAINED 
SOILS OF ERODED UPLANDS AND OLD COLLUVIAL 
SLOPES, OF LOW TO RELATIVELY HIGH FERTILITY 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 11 


Chester-Brandywine loams, hilly phases 

Clifton stony silt loam, rolling phase 

Eubanks silt loam, eroded hilly phase 

Eubanks stony silt loam, rolling phase 

Fauquier silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 

Fauquier silt loam, hilly phase 

Montalto silty clay loam, eroded rolling moderately shallow phase 


Montalto stony silt loam, rolling moderately shallow phase 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 12 


Braddock very stony loam, rolling phase 
Culpeper clay loam, eroded rolling phase 


Elioak silt loam, eroded hilly phase 


Elioak silt loam, eroded rolling phase 
Tatum silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 13 


Brandywine gritty loam, hilly phase 
Brandywine loam, hilly phase 
Brandywine loam - Eubanks silt loam, hilly phases 
Brandywine silt loam, hilly phase 
Catoctin silt loam, hilly phase 

Manor silt loam, eroded hilly phase 
Penn loam, eroded rolling phase 

Penn silt loam, eroded rolling phase 
Stony rolling and hilly land, acidic rock 
Stony rolling and hilly land, basic rock 
Watt silt loam, hilly phase 


STEEP EXCESSIVELY DRAINED SHALLOW UPLAND SOILS 
AND STONY STEEP LAND 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 14 


Brandywine loam, steep phase 


Catoctin silt loam, eroded steep phase 


Hazel silt loam, hilly and steep phases 
Louisburg sandy loam, hilly and Steep phases 
Stony steep land, acidic rock 


Stony steep land, basic rock 


Scale 1:21, 126 


Rough 
gullied land 
(variable slopes) 


Rowland 
silt loam 
(0-2 percent slopes) 


Seneca 
loam silty clay loam, 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


silt loam 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


State Tusquitee 
loam loam, 
(2-7 percent slopes) 


Stony 
colluvium fine sandy loam, 
(0-7 percent slopes) rolling phase 


Kelly Mecklenburg Penn Stony 
silt loam, loam, loam, rolling and hilly land, silt loam, 
rolling phase undulating phase acidic rock rolling phase 


(7-25 percent slopes) 


Stony 


Braddock Catoctin Congaree Eubanks Goldvein Lignum silt loam, Mecklenburg Penn ; é 
very stony loam, silt loam, silt loam loam, gritty silt loam, undulating phase loam, shaly silt loam, rolling and hilly land, silt loam, 
rolling phase hilly phase (0-2 percent slopes) eroded rolling phase rolling phase (2-7 percent slopes) undulating phase eroded hilly phase basic rock undulating phase 


(7-25 percent slopes) 


Lloyd Mixed Penn Stony : Watt 
clay loam, alluvial land silt loam, steep land, acidic rock silt loam, 
eroded rolling phase (0-2 percent slopes) eroded rolling phase (25+ percent slopes) hilly phase 


Stony Wehadkee 
steep land, silt loam, 
basic rock (0-2 percent slopes) 


(25+ percent slopes) 


Stony (very stony) Worsham 
steep land, silt loam 
acidic rock (0-2 percent slopes) 


(14-40 percent slopes) 


Stony (very stony) Zion 
steep land, silt loam, 
basic rock undulating phase 


(7-40 percent slopes) 


Tatum 
silt loam, 
rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Tatum 
silt loam, 
undulating phase 


Cc <oe 
(2-7 percent slopes) ULpE 


Tatum 


eroded rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Thurmont 
stony loam, 
undulating phase 
(2-10 percent slopes) 


rolling phase 
(7-14 percent slopes) 


Wadesboro 


(7-14 percent slopes) 


Wadesboro 


(7-14 percent slopes) 


Wadesboro. 


(2-7 percent slopes) 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


(14-25 percent slopes) 


(2-7 percent slopes) 


NEARLY LEVEL TO UNDULATING IMPERFECTLY OR 
POORLY DRAINED SOILS OF UPLANDS WITH PLASTIC 
AND STICKY SUBSOILS 

MANAGEMENT GROUP 15 


Elbert silt loam, concretionary phase 


Iredell silt loam, eroded undulating phase 


Iredell silt loam, level phase 


STONY (VERY STONY) STEEP LAND, STONY COLLUVIUM, 
ROUGH GULLIED LAND, HILLY AND STEEP SHALLOW 
SHALY SOILS, STONY IMPERFECTLY DRAINED SOILS, 
AND VERY POORLY DRAINED SOILS 

MANAGEMENT GROUP 16 


Elbert silt loam 

Iredell stony silt loam, undulating phase 
Madeland 

Manteo shaly silt loam, hilly and steep phases 
Penn shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase 
Rough gullied land 


Stony colluvium 


Stony (very stony) steep land, acidic rock 


Stony (very stony) steep land, basic rack 


SPECIAL SYM 


Escarpment, othey than bedrock 


dda 


wywwe'"n Escarpment, bed 


Anan Gully, unclassifi 


~ — with farm machinery 
ee Intermittent stream, not crossable 
soe . : 
with farm machinery 
¥ ¥ WY Wet spots 


47°30 


2 Miles 
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5 000 


10 000 Feet 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


CULTURE 
(Printed in black) 


City or Village, Roads, Buildings, 
Wharves, Jetties, Breakwater, 
Levee, Lighthouse, Fort 


Railroad crossings 


STATE 
COUNTY 


CIVIL TOWNSHIP. 


Boundary lines 


Ford, Dam, 
Sawmill, Windmill 


School, Ghurch, 
Creamery, Cemeteries 


A es 
at,? 


Triangulation station, U.S. Township and 
Boundary monument, Section lines, 
Oil or Gas wells Recovered corners 


~ 


a >. an reer neon 
J e 
e x ) . 
Forest fire station, Transmission line, 


Airway beacon, Oil or Gas pipe line 
Oil or Gas tanks 


= ° 
~ "so, a 
ve 


Mine or Quarry, Gravel pit, Soil boundaries; 


Rock outcrop, Stony, Gravelly, and 
Made land Cherty areas 
RELIEF 
(Printed in brown or black) 

el ae 
ne =) | 
C- | 

Contours, Prominent hills or 


Depression contours Mountain peaks 


Bluff, Esca pment, 
Mine dumps 


Streams, Springs, Lakes, Ponds, 
Wells, Flowing wells Intermittent lakes 
f — = =—— oe 

-— = = 


Unsurveyed and 


Intermittent streams Ditches, Flumes 


Tidal flats 


The above signs are in 
current use on the soil 
maps. Variations from 
this usage appear in some 
mape of earlier dates. 


2 210 000 FEET 


6 


“LX 
v 
Showing arrangement | ~~ 
ark FY io | 
See Sheet No. 16 for Legend, k 
Color Grouping, and 


— 
Conventional Signs 


2 210 000 FEET 


Water pipe lines, Canals, 


Submerged marsh . 


77%s'00" 
}8°30'00" 


300 000 
FEET 


260 000 
FEE 


38°22'30 
77%5’00" 


Base map compiled by Division of Cartography, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, 

from USGS and AMS topographical quadrangles. 
Soils surveyed on 1937 aerial photographs. 
Polyconic projection, 1927 North American datum. 
10 000-foot grid based on Virginia (North) 
rectangular coordinate system. 
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PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SOILS OF FAUQUIER COUNTY, VA. 


caer ae 2 = 
Mawazes| | Subsoil | ; : Ps poulsn 
- ig P | t ccurrence 0: ater-s lyi ls ‘ aye 
Soil Beans | mene ae Surface soil color eae ] Depth ° | drainage Runoff high water table s pal eas ng Parent rock or parent material Natural drainage | Position on landscape 
. | group’ | Color ? Consistence | | 
| | : 
| aa | 
Albemarle loam: | Percent | . Pits 7 | : : ‘7 aed . : 
Undulating phase___-_-_--------------- | Ab 4 2-7 | Light yellowish brown to yellowish brown__ Strong brown to yellowish | Very friable____.---- Moderately deep---. Medium__----| Medium______ | None_-_------- Fair 22222 l ee Arkosic quartzite and conglomerate-_-_--_-- Good______-_-_-_-- Uplands. 
| brown. | 
Rolling phase:...--..2s2-ssecccsseeses Aa 5 7-14 |____- AOw2 Gh 2 atk to. eeecteesstoneseecss ee dO esate beeecese eee ed dOve see ste sevel sos Co Ss a et eee do___---- Medina to |----- do..2s52520 Pees Ose ales eoces 0.26 eh eee oe Ea rs (1 ee Do. 
| ' | rapid. | | 
Belvoir loam: | . : . . tees | , 8 a 
Undulating phase.__-_---------------- Bb | 7 2-7 Light yellowish brown_------------------ | Yellowish brown mottled with | Firm (plastic when Deep-------------- | Slow_-------- Slow___------ Oceasional____-_- Faipe essed Granitic rocks 4...___..__________-_-___-- Imperfect __-_------ | Do. 
| light gray. | wet). | 
Level phase___...-------------------- Ba | 7 0-38 |_-__- C8 Ca ee i ee ee ER dO2222 52522524 sek ce sek cae Oe ss2e hee eet tet dOs22tisccite Soe) coe dont) | ee to very .----- do_______-- Joncev@Oicusseces pone GO. 2 asset oe I ec ee eee [eg 2a [0 Ce eerie eee See Cae Do. 
slow. | | 
Bermudian silt loam____.-_---------------- Bc 1 0-2 Brown to dark brown___----------------- Brown to dark brown__------ Frisbléss22 2004 -se-<lsss5 2 dé. 2sscho2s aes Medium_-_-_-- -|-----do eee Ars | None________-- Highs 20203-2.5 Recent alluvium mainly from Triassic shale, | Good______-__-__-- Bottom lands. 
| \ sandstone, and diabase. 
Bowmansville silt loam__----_------------- Bd 10 | 0-2 | Brown or dark brown mottled with light | Mottled yellowish brown, gray, | Friable (slightly plas- eee (: (a eee Blows2ee es _ Very slow..- | Frequent__---_-- Ee « (ac Se |e a 03 F Se tats Nt Ste eh eh ey fe Poor__.-_---------- | Do. 
brownish gray. and light brownish gray. tic when wet). i | 
| | 
Braddock stony loam, rolling phase- - ~~~ ---- Be 5 7-14 | Brown or yellowish brown____..-.-_------ tP0.n hee oe teceeuauads Friable to firm__-_--|.---- BO. onde eee ee Medium___-_-__) ve to None_-__------- Fair___________ Old colluvium from arkosic quartzite -_---- C008 2 nc oa Sele’ Old colluvial slopes. 
eg | rapid. 
Braddock very stony loam, rolling phase_-_--- Bt | 12 (214s |eete8 [c Co pe ee ge te NOR SI neste es el (Van ena ds. jase tesescasteececst| so sse donee Sri tobe) sess (: (6 eee eee ae] ee dovs222a5 \aeen 3s doAn es | oouee (5 (o eee e S8eesd0cecscscct bo OSes 2 ee et I Re ens El sean ¢s (Sap ane Do. 
| | 
Brandywine loam: | | | ' _ 
Hilly: phase. << cca 220.252 lccesskte est \ BI 13 14-25 Light yellowish brown to brown_---------- (Yellowish-brown substratum; | Very friable_-__----- Shallow -___------- Rapid____---- Rapid to very ----- do--s-ue2s2 Bouriss3226-00% | Granitie rocks #___..___.----------------- Excessive_..-------- Uplands. 
: no subsoil). i rapid. | | 
Rolling phase____--------------------- Bm 9 7-14 Yellowish brown to brown__-_------------ Eee GOs itso cook cache sad dosscuerecse tes |----- dOzsseccodssee ees do___---- | Rapid =-223sclecoc0<3 do__------- Worce of dO ante seek (0 [eee Oe Se Se uel Ree ave S| [Sheree G0seeweicstscecl Do, 
Steep phase___----------------------- Bn 14 254)____- dOlecesdecescassgeseSsseeesess sen etleess GO.ves ccc cesetiseduesi loss (0 Cs peer per eeereors eee dOtss een cesbe ee docc235.4 | Very rapid__--/----- dO. 252-3 Very poor__-_--|----- 0 OP eer SOR [ere (: {eee Do. 
Brandywine loam-Eubanks silt loam, hilly Bk 13 14-25 (A complex association of Brandywine and | Variable_.._---------------- Friable_____-------- Shallow to deep--.-. Medium to) Rapid____----)----- doses feseo2 Poor... -------- Granite and gneiss containing dikes of mas- |-_-_- doves secccsct! Do. 
phases. | Eubanks soils). rapid. sive greenstone or diabase. 
Brandywine gritty loam: \ | ; j ¥ ; a . | 
Rolling phase_----_------------------ Bh 9 7-14 | Dark yellowish brown to dark brown------ (Strong brown to yellowish-red | Very friable._._.---- Shallow. .---------- Rapid___----- | Medium to |_-_-- dont At. Very poor. __--- Granitie rocks; ‘ chiefly coarse-textured gran- |__--_- G02 2 see cohee Do. 
| gubstratum; no subsoil). | rapid, | ite and granite gneiss. 4 
Hilly phase 22.20 2) ee oe eee eS Bg 13} 14-25 Dark yellowish brown___----------------- (Strong brown substratum; |----- douss see sedcess iat 2& dostscteincetye ‘ae dos 2-3-3 Rapid___----- Pet osnces (: (eee een: (s mee eee beeen COS Seca e h he be re AS ae do2ssccscceen 52 Do. 
H | | no subsoil). | | 
Brandywine silt loam: \ ree { } ys . . . 7 | 
Hilly phase. 62. cose cosets eee a hohe s Bo | 13 14-25 Brown to dark brown._------------------ Strong brown to dark reddish |_.__. dow: css2teibessliiw ls dose-cSo2-chce4ewoce Goveetsss [ceeed dossv2 22 ore 6 (0 ae Poor____2___ Schistose greenstone dikes in granite------- Vases (3 (pee eae aman ae Do. 
| | brown. H 
| i | 
Rolling phase____.-.------------------ Bp 9 7-14 |____- Cs ane ea oe re ae lee ae ee eed |e dO. veccteseeecs Gece n se Js do.2i Sess ee sales aoe dOs22cce-ce2secpesce 2 do_------ ees to j----- dot seessee8 [ete 2 dOcce seecs ote es dO! 222s eee eke eel eS G2 net ees Ue Do. 
| | rapi 
| 
Bucks silt loam, undulating phase___-_------ Br 4 227° | eBrowne 2252522526 e cosh lee Soke Coes sd Dark reddish brown (purplish | Firm to friable------ ' Moderately deep----| Medium.-----| beard to me- |_-_--- do: 2255252 | Good_ 22 ee Triassic red shale and sandstone___-__-__-- Good___----------- Do. 
| cast). | i jum. | 
| | fF 
Calverton silt loam, undulating phase_--____- Ca 7 2-7 | Light yellowish brown or yellowish brown__ Yellowish brown slightly mot- | Firm...__----------|----- dives eeesecsu | Slow_-------- |, SloWss23 25228 Occasional. ----- | Fair... 2222-22 }----- Ce Cl ee ee ND Imperfect _--------- Do. 
| | tled with light brownish | | | 
| | gray and strong brown. | | | | 
Catlett silt loam, eroded undulating phase---) Cb 8, 2-7 Light brownish gray to grayish brown_----- Gray and grayish-brown sub- | Friable.___.-_------ | Shallow. ----------- | Medium_____- | Medium_-_-_-_-- | None_.-------- Poor_______-_-- Baked Triassic shale (bluish gray)_-_------ Good__.---.-------- Do. 
| | stratum (no subsoil). | | 
Catoctin silt loam: | i | P | ee : 
Hilly phase: 2. o220e lec csecc cece ses Cd 13 14-25 Light yellowish brown to brown_---------- Brown to strong-brown sub- -_--- donc. 2 24 2c seks d0222229--- be Rapid__------ | Rapid.------- hagas! dosccelses Jed SUO's- aed fe Greenstone—all varieties_.-__.------------ Excessive...-.------ Do. 
| stratum (no subsoil). | | | | 
Rolling phase_._---------------------- Ce 9 | 7-14 |----- (: («apa ae pe eee See ee do0ssr sp ese Seeks eaee Gossss2ckees eet ee (a ee ree een do_------ Medium_-_----/----- G0-vacent os jes cvdoncsree elle 1: Co Seger AR ne UE ye pe ean (8 dOiasecsse sees Do 
j ' | 
Eroded steep phase------------------- Cc 14 | 25+] Light yellowish brown_------------------ I tatjn ts d0zia weet eecs lege cise ce G0if2 2.2.6. eee shoose dos scénssaece rele os (: Ko eee | Very rapid_.__'.._._do___-__-_-- | Very poor. .-_--|----- On et A Att eth No Sa Sen see oa Cs (see ete Do. 
| 
Chester loam: | | . | , 7 _ 
Undulating phase___--.--------------- Cn 2 2-7 Light yellowish brown to brown_---_------ Brown to yellowish red__----- faeens ) Cs ea Moderately deep----| Mee um to | Medium____-- ----- (0 (o ener Good ___2------ Granitic rocks ‘_________-_-------------- }GO0ds 2 jc cectue ces a Do 
rapid. | | | 
Rolling phase.....-------------------- Cm 3 =14> [eco e GO22 sth ct cscceccceuseesicesseeecsct | Strong brown to yellowish red_|__--- d0ss2thcetecse eee G0: =t25s3cSe2 celiac dds22255 oe to |__--- G0.2263552 = te SAO citys oe tes OO. eo ee Bs eee ee ee peak Q0ssseusssseces Do 
| rapid. 
Chester-Brandywine loams: j = . 
Rolling phases__-.-.-.---------------- Cg 3 7-14 (A complex association of Chester and  Variable-.....--------------|----- Yee oe Shallow to moder- |_____ BOs aboee Rapid___-_--- [ates (ss ee Pah co eee eee GOs 5 ced bs idan ate sd bln dteiedon' a mete: Good to excessive - - Do. 
| Brandywine soils). ately deep. | 
| | 
Undulating phases_.__-.-------------- Ch 2 2-7 | ----- dO. Gswesied Soclcest este eee seetoses janie done. setewuwsceccl cess jn-o=- G0sssssdceccerd| eS dOe ess once St 0:5- 5-5 Medium-__-_--- ae docscas.se2 separ (cee peered eee Ot: ioe occ eeeceacetee wen et Sues | toes dOnscdeasse Mss Do. 
Hilly phases....---------------------- | Cf 11 14-25 _.--- dO one eee eee eet la ee eee EE se ese a dope Att Ay ape do:vA se Rapid_.._---_ ----- do___------ Rees, (ea ere se a Fe dod n2 4s oe Do 
Chester loam-Eubanks silt loams, rolling Cl 3 7-14 | (A complex association of Chester and ____- (6 (0 Se eae pone Spe oe (3 [0 et erg EO | Moderately deep to __--- do...----) Medium to ----- doses ese4 Good__ 2 2 _-- Granite and gneiss containing dikes of | Good__------------ Do. 
phases. | Eubanks soils). | | deep. | rapid. massive greenstone or diabase. 
| | 
Chester silt loam, undulating phase---..--.-- | Co 2| 2-7 | Brown to dark brown____-._-------------- Strong brown to yellowish red_| Very friable..___._-- Deepe s. s325224¢asc}eesee do.------ Medium..----/----- dont 223-25. 292860022 0se. 55 Schistose greenstone dikes in granite___-___|_-__- dozs.f2.234e. ae Do. 
Chester-Brandywine silt loams, rolling phases-| Ck 3) 7-14 | (A complex soil association) ___-__--.------ eee NG aia at Sn A (3 (a en Shallow to deep_----_|----- Cc (0 aaa eae toi2cce fo ( Paitan.csceen |e. 8 dOL 38 ences crac] cees oe eee cet | Excessive to good_-_- Do. 
| rapid. | 
| | i 
Chewacla silt loam___-_-------------------- Cp 10 0-2 Brown to strong brown___________-_------ | Brown, faintly mottled with ; Friable-....-------- Deep__------------ Slow_..------ Very slow..--| Occasional__-_-- High 22 el ee Recent alluvium from a wide variety of | Imperfect._-------- Bottom lands. 
light brownish gray at 12 | rocks. | 
| inches; highly mottled be- | | 
low 25 inches. 
| | 
Clifton stony silt loam, rolling phase...----- Cr | 11) 7-14 | Brown to reddish brown..---------------- Yellowish red to reddish brown ---_- ts [ee Shallow___.-------- | Medium______ Meo to | None____------ Fair. 2-2 -__ Greenstone. __.__.---------------------- Good_..-_--------- Uplands. 
| rapid. 
Congaree silt loam____-_------------------ Ct 1 0-2 | Brown or yellowish brown______-__------- | Dark brown_____------------ Very friable_________ Deep.._--.---------}----- do__--_-- | Very slow__--!----- dosses2-'52 | High... Recent east alluvium from a wide va- |----- doses esse Bottom lands. 
| | | riety of rocks. 
| | 
Congaree fine sandy loam___-__------------ Cs | 1 | O02 |_.--- Woke rset st $28 ot ese eet eh Yellowish brown to dark brown_|----- 6 oe dOfo> tee oe Rae dovsec-. iat es do__----- reeks oe! dO2.<ssdez | Goods 25:22-|ecc22 C6 (0 ene a epee ere Pee do-sssebseseees Do. 
} | \} 
Croton silt loam__------------------------ Cu 7 | 0-5 Light yellowish brown mottled with light | Highly mottled light gray and | Very firm (plastic | Moderately deep-.-- Very slow -- --| Slow to very  Frequent_-_-_-_--- Fair... 2-2-2. | Triassic red shale and sandstone_-_--_------ POs stscesc esl 28 Uplands. 
| H gray. yellowish brown. | When wet). | | slow. | 
Culpeper fine sandy loam: i | | | 
Rolling phase_.._.-------------------- Cw 5 7-14 | Light vellowish brown to yellowish brown.-| Yellowish red to red__--_---- | Friable to firm__---- Weadoee dO.sesculedeeee Medium..---- Medium_-_-_--- None. A eS2ecse | Good__..2------ Arkosic quartzite and conglomerate-_-_-_----- Good. ...-225225s-e2 Do. 
Undulating phase--------------------- | Cx | 4 | a a ae 0: ns ensures erecosssevesete leet PS dOs x aoicsssesisesecee cc. ean a ee ores arene Olas sheen Sede Goss2t2essne25s doz zereeclees a2 dvs ostsee . (ee eee dOvite eee cee so heeets ests eel 622s essen Do. 
Culpeper clay loam, eroded rolling phase_____ Cy 12 7-14 | Reddish yellow to yellowish red_________-- feeaee Oat Schr te Stadt pn déiant eee SS eet lo eee ere ee ee do_____-- Rapid__..---.,-___- doicetesnes i | en GO ttre Bova ceo hadcectessedtoosibecs = d6see'3s- tesco Do. 
Davidson clay, eroded rolling phase--------- Da 6 | 7-14 | Dark red to dark reddish brown___-_------ Dark red_------------------ Firms: 202.42 es. c= Very deep__------- serene s doz ss2322 ! Medi itn tocls 2-2 .: (0 oe Godidvoyi2 2c. Coarse-grained Triassic diabase___---------|----- Cs (0 Sie ae ee Do. 
| | rapid, 
Dyke silt loam, eroded rolling phase--__------ Db | 6 | 7-14 | Dark reddish brown_.-.------------------ ted to dark red____--_--__-- Friable_______------ b Deepisicss ose eeeo sete sec do_-_---- | Medium..___- ----- doscsssecu- ny. | eee Old colluvium from greenstone___.--------/----- GOs: He ecSoece sk Old colluvial slopes. 
| | | | 
Elbert silt loam_.------------------------- Ea 16 | 0-2 Gray mottled with light brownish gray and | Highly mottled gray andj Plastic and sticky |--__- (siege eee eee | Very slow..-_- Very slow____- Frequent------- . Obs e sic6 Coarse-grained Triassic diabase_.__-------- Very poor__-------- Uplands. 
yellowish brown. yellowish brown. when wet. | 
Concretionary phase...-..------------- Eb | 15 0-2 |..--- Os tA ee cme ke ees Sees oS oe es peal & Goss Ae se tk ssce | Firm......-.-22-22/ oe Oto se oes Slow_-------- Sone tdOse cots cess (ca ee dot 2 22 cate Fine-grained Triassic diabase__..__-------- Poor ce) -.esse ss etse | Do. 
| | | | 
Elioak silt loam: | | | | | 
Rolling phase. cusse nce sede se uswnG ess Ee 5 | 7-14 Brown to yellowish brown__---.---------- Red to dark red__-.-_-_-_---- | Friable to firm_____- jacees OG lec Poel Medium__-_--- Medium-.---- . NoOn@icccssecas- ce a ee rere | Mica schist and mica gneiss_._------------ | Good___.----------- | Do. 
Eroded rolling phase.....-------------- Ed | 12| 7-14 | Yellowish red__...._--..----..----------|_---- 2 RE ate Eee ee See dat hoor ses sdezcat tates nel eett do...---- | Medium to —__-. ee ee Pair, os2ec cc 4|8en Fe ee ae ee at PO REE ar Goes noha: Do. 
| | rapid. 
Undulating phase------.-------------- Ef 4 2-7 Brown to yellowish brown._-_.----.---_--|__--- TID rere Sz baler eaten See pees. GOs iw eae eds ene G0icc ees ashitdel ces do______- Medlin. cocesoscs8 OG. betes Good____.- = - Neda GOs ic co biel tia denawt ages esos | baie OOnccocntsicets Do. 
| | i 
Eroded hilly phase_-__-_--------------- Ec 12 14-25 Yellowish red________-____---_-_-________|____- G02 gene ete eet adoe|eezed (1 (6 ee are Oe eh ele jo aae do__._-_-- | RN oo ees Ged GOseic.2e2% Fait feo oie clei So GO enmac Jee Faas eva s thst te Soe ce dll euss dO. 2222 32ecc5-2 Do 
Eubanks loam: | | | 
Rolling phase.___-__--_---------------- Eh 3 7-14 | Light brown to brown_.___-_----------___- Red: 34a te So rote pee Oe ne tA scl (6 (AR Oe ens ee ae do_--__-- Medium.._.-_- -.--- C6 fs me ee ' Good__..------- Granitic rocks;‘ locally influenced by dikes |----- 6 eee ees Do. 
of massive greenstone or diabase. 
Eroded rolling phase.....-.------------ Eg 6 7-14 Light reddish yellow to yellowish red______- | Red to reddish brown______-- Firm to friable.__.__ ____- GO ae wert Soc se do__._-_- | Rapid_.__---- ----- dosegse.ce4 | Pair_._.-------- ee C0 page eo es Co oR J a dovzcecetetccs. Do. 
Eubanks silt loam: | | 
Rolling phase_.__.-------------------- El 3 7-14 Brown to reddish brown._.--------------- Red to dark red___-_-------- Firmscye 32e8seshee2 | Déép. oti sn oeese Medium..---- | Medium to ---_-- dose eaccet Good__...------ Massive greenstone or diabase dikes in |----- (: (sae Do. 
| | rapid. granite. 
Eroded hilly phase....-.-------------- Ek Bs) ao 5 lg cee ie ct ot ta eave | ceneerne meek eR Ee SOPRA Boas eh Sas pale edetl evens tetds dd vesec: Hapid feos ate eaten ee ee oe Rae SAA Em ree ae dp serene oe) Do. 
Eubanks stony silt loam, rolling phase__---_-- Em 11 7-14 |____. Ost IF 8 ate ra8 poten beet eee oer GOs! ieee Sut os ee ae (6 (0 eae a (6 (cee Re | do___-_-- Medium to  _---- do__------- Good__...-----_}----- Gov asi sesh eoeteece ed cdsete decks ced lene Cs (pene Do. 
| | rapid. 
Fauquier silt loam: ' } | 
Rolling phase..----------------------- |. ‘Fd 3 7-14 | Dark reddish brown...------------------- Dark red_..-_--.------------ Firm to friable (plas- _-__- On te erect ole seet dois: 4042 Medium. ---- fewapere Ose 2 oe552)5- do.is3+2 56 Greenstone: Massive (epidotic) and schis- ----- Cs (eee ee Do. 
| | tic when wet). tose (chloritic). 
Undulating phase.....----------------| Fe 2) 2-7 [een dOsa22 3624s cede ed eee etn aac len 8 Dover cece seSokide on seelet ase (eae ee | eae § Our cece ceded steed done Sect do_-.---- | ton’ dole sséss ys ste dedosstese se Sle ese dowcsesbia. soe ces eueteseeuedeosavees doltust seeds Do. 
| | 
Hilly phase_._._..-------------------- | Fe ll 14-25 | Reddish brown_____--------------------- | Dark red to red___--__------]----- 022s. ale ss. a8 Moderately deep_-_--_|_---- do___---- Rapid...-_---|----- dose -ccan2 |. Paltecs cect er ne |y sacs Gs ae cetee Sse tee easessecsesedlieles dOsscctecensees Do 
Fauquier silty clay loam: | | 
Eroded rolling phase.--._.-.----------- Fg 6! 7-14 | Red to dark red, reddish brown, or red_____ Dark red... 22 e eee Firm to friable (plas- |-_--- (0 (0 fa oe ee | EE do_-_---- Rapid__._----|----- GOs sc.8 28 See: | (: eens eee ears Ooi ni A oo ei tos Sele est dO-2.26c5 50558 Do. 
tic when wet). | 
| | \ 
Eroded undulating phase.-__.---------- Fh 6 2-7 | ROG oe ets Sey ce eats Re OS a COB sso Sea See oss Ose 2 iste ese Deeps os ee se te .s [een ae Medium_.____ ----- Cs (cee Good... --- jane GOzcnct eis h atl eet Joel Jone cl janes Gocic2ctcessoee Do, 
Eroded hilly phase....---------------- Ff 11 14-25 |_.--- dO jsnanscteteeestarteuesn ares See leeS oe (so eae ee ae, Se eae dos oes etek Moderately deep.----|----- dOL2s222- Rapid______-- | teen oe do_-------- Pais ccocSeeeee|poece Onc ste Hen a eet ee seas (1 (eae re ree Do 
| 
Fauquier-Elioak silt loams: | | | 
Rolling. phases...--...2:0-+ s<22 -sosese5 Fa 3 j 7-14 | (A complex association of Fauquier and |____- dO i2is vd fsec bebe sebenlesese dOst te ccasebeeu Deepetsceck eu nsaese/20262 dO. sacs | Medium____------- (6 (pene eee Good_...2------ Interlayered greenstone (undifferentiated) |_---- COs. eseneb anes Do. 
| Elioak soils). | ! | and mica schist and mica gneiss. 
| 
Undulating phases_-____--------------- Fb 2) yy ae eae dO A Sew ec eh ae eee Se ecfe ack Oni. 2oeseoce et ee dce do Ses G2 <2 te As OG sake Se Lasse et Cae eee ae ee Oe = oe oh Os S et Fa |-----do_--------|----- dOt2222 304 Reet ed Joes cist ase =o Co ee ee Do 
| | | 
Goldvein gritty silt loam: | | | 
Undulating phase_____---------------- | Gb 4) 2-7 Light yellowish brown or yellowish brown_-_| Mingled yellowish brown and | Compact, firm to |____- (30 ae a Medium______)----- (: (0 aera ee, Pee dOneceesdee Fair_...2-2 2225. High-quartz granite or quartz monzonite__-| Moderately good-_--- Do. 
[ { reddish yellow. friable. | i | 
| 
Rolling phase.._.--.------------------ Ga 5 | 7-14 | Light yellowish brown___._.---------_-__- Strong brown to reddish yel- |----- dost a. 3s2i2ctoclseees C0 ene (: (coe Le dOw222:25 jsecue dOlsescn se eee AO waccctco|eeued Os sas sac eoseelwe du niestdedeecdsidore dos2sch.225425. Do. 
| ' low. | 
Hazel silt loam: | | | 
Hilly and steep phases_._.------------- Ha 14; 14-40 | Brown to yellowish brown---------------- | (Brown to dark yellowish- | Very friable__._____- Shallow______-_-_-- | Rapid__-_--__ Rapid to very |__--- Q0Sssgsee<4 | Very poor____-_ Mica schist, mica gneiss, and slate_____---- Excessive....------- Do. 
| | brown substratum; no sub- ' rapid. 
\ | | soil). 
| | 
Rolling phase...__-------------------- | Hb 9) y Cast: a NO) co Sacere ett eeszoseestusek eae |e ee d0ss selene eet welt ae 10 0 a are doz22 oo sece2 52 eee do_.__--- | Medium..___-/----- donsececuee Poor.3<scs2ccculeacee dOkseaceeewtcecsecie Saeeloscetobetleesen Osan sensors Do. 
a | | | | i 
Hiwassee loam, undulating phase...._------- | He | 2 | 2-7 | Dark reddish brown to reddish brown_.____ ' Dark red or dark reddish | Firm___.___-_______- Deep. 22 se eee | Medium..___- fe ocendtas (: (0 eae enema déee cs Good. __-2 = Old, fine-textured alluvium_..._.._.-----__ Good s2ve--2ec6 cee ee Terrace lands. 
| | i brown. | | | 
| j | | 
| | | 
Hiwassee silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase_ Hf 6 Waid losses 161 RIO ele Re re Need RO STL oe YS Pn OG oh seston eeciae f(s ee ee ee ee QGes oc cascctetlasese r: {ee Rapid__._.-.-|----- Wicd essex Fair... ccocee Seeds i ot Net Pe oi stat aint tt oie lates RGve oc ccabee Do. 
| 
Hiwassee loam: | : | | 
Undulating light-colored variant..------ Hd 4 2-7 Light yellowish brown to yellowish brown__| Yellowish red to reddish | Firm to friable.._..... _....do________-_-_-. __-_- do___---- Medium... ___)----- (: [oe eee Good__.--- 2-8 -- Old, coarse-textured alluvium_____..._--.__|----- (3 (< ean ee Do. 
brown. i 
Eroded rolling light-colored variant-...__ He 5 7-14 | Yellowish brown to yellowish red__________]____- GO ies ates cess chewed GOxospecdot es. a: (35238 Gira eee2 oa Beet locce = Goisoyeca ana d6.c-els et GOS Sica cee PAS co hec eae die nsw A ore te aren ath oe oa a tee eden sos rs (Seen Ue rare Do. 
Tredell silt loam: 
Undulating phase_..-.-.-------------- Ic 7 2-7 Light brownish gray to grayish brown......_| Olive brown specked with | Very plastic and :_____ O23 t0c06 oeten Slow_....---- Siow___._- ' Occasional_____. [ee AOL 8852 co Triassic diabase (undifferentiated) ._.-.--__ Imperfect..-.------- Uplands. 
black. sticky. | | 
Level phase___----------------------- | Ib 15 0-2 |_-_.. fo (ore are Mie Sane ana ee Olive brown slightly mottled |----- (0) 0 Pee ea Ce ena bee IS C5 ee eo GOST dO os ae ole eee ee GO.es22t302 Reo «| 0 une e erees| (re Oe. aware Sot es eon Sie t heel Oo rs dOz2ec4sasteese Do. 
with gray. | i | 
Eroded undulating phase.-...---------- la 15 2-7 Brownish gray...._.--.----------------- Olive brown._...------------|----- G0sse hereto G0 Sate ct Se oc ee | Medium._.... ----- d6scu5c22h0 tte ddOcves Gea eeeecs AOne 35 Suwa ewatoeend Scedtitesesaas ac Meeuee Gov eSecctasis ts Do 
Tredell stony silt loam, undulating phase-_-_-_- Id 16 2-7 Light brownish gray to grayish brown_-___-_-_|___-_- OO h topes NR (5s See Seen ol eevee 6 (a ean pee es Se do______- ears (G0 ee eee oe do_-_-_----  PAORORMEL «|: Seen ee WO cs ea Seal Td Pe ee tN el ee |e d0v22c22eseabe2 Do 
| | | 
Kelly silt loam, level and undulating phases__| Ka | 7 0-7 Light brownish gray mottled with light | Yellowish brown mottled with |----- (a Seen ae [hans dos8 .2¢5-oeas! Very slow__..- | Slow to very  Frequent___-_-- wee dOteesoe cee ' Interbedded Triassic shale and diabase____-_ PoOrsi2e 4 dou Shee Do. 
yellowish brown. light gray. | slow. 
Lignum silt loam, undulating phase___.--.--- La 7 2-7 Pale brown or light yellowish brown________ | Light olive brown and yellow- | Firm___.....-.-___._-_. -_-_- dowic <2 Soeur e 2 Slow_..__---- Slow. --- Occasional_____- l_ do______--- Sericite and biotite schist and gneiss_________ | Imperfect____.__---- Do. 
| ish brown slightly mottled | | 
| with gray. | | 
Lloyd silt loam, rolling phase.-..----------- Le 3 7-14 | Light brown, brown, or yellowish red______- Red to dark red_____________|----- dons ee et | Very deep_________-- | Medium_____- Medium_____. None __--_.----- Good____ 8. Greenstone (undifferentiated), interbedded | Good_-....--------- Do. 
| | | | with mica schist, mica gneiss, and quartzite. 
Lloyd clay loam, eroded rolling phase__-_--.-- Lb 6 | 7-14 | Yellowish red to red____...-----.-.-_-----|_---- doses eae eee (cs ARS ee eee Eee lon B QOct 2 eno dt 5 a. 5 ee Ce Rapids. ceeets ee d0s2ec28 | Pair__o------__|-L ee fs sa en ee ere ee ee ek ele aR ees .: Ce Eee ee Do 
\ ' 
Louisburg sandy loam: | | | 
Hilly and steep phases---.------------- Ld 14 14-40 | Light yellowish brown or yellowish brown___| (Yellowish or dark yellowish- | Loose______-_.___-_ Shallow_____-_------ | Rapid to very |__--- 0.2 tk 38 2822 dou scenct t | Very poor. .__-- Arkosie quartzite and conglomerate_____.--- Excessive.....------ Do. 
| | brown substratum; no | rapid. | \ 
H subsoil). 
Rolling phase__..--------------------- Le 9 7-14 | Seen WO. Ate bod seb see seek Fossa tke Owes oe othe Bee Ss pt ld (6 (0 eee eer Eee Gonos sees Dee do____._- | Medium to '____- done to. Se sdOe tee eee lbo nes dO2 Se es Be Miah oie tense IEE « (; opera anes ee Do. 
j | | rapid. 
\ | 
Made land: 22 o2o22scnecuciescatsteesdeles MS Weoseetteu | ver | Varidble.cc 26 es eel a ee Variable____-_______________ | Variable____________ | Variable....._______ Variable______ | Wariable____-- | Variable..______ | Variable... -_-- Variables 2 Se occ ee cco: Variable____._--_--- Variable. 
able. 
Manor silt loam: | j | | | 
Rolling phase__...-------------------- Mb 9 7-14 | Yellowish red to strong brown_______-____- Yellowish red (upper) to | Very friable__.______ Moderately deep----| Medium to | Medium to} None_____------ Paiticcci2ccssee | Mica schist and mica gneiss_____---------- Somewhat excessive__| Uplands. 
strong brown (lower). j rapid | rapid. 
Eroded hilly phase-_-.---------------- Ma 13 14-25 |_____ Ose ee Ais ee OR dO Sd Ene S Fen | wae doe aoe ale oe dO. .2Setecte oes se do______- | Rapid__._---- ae O.22, 2043 Poor_.__-_------ Pearce Oho s See rote eee Lo eho Po (3 eee eae ee gran Do. 
Manteo shaly silt loam, hilly and steep phases-| Mc 16 14-40 | Light yellowish brown to strong brown_-_--- A aa substratum;no |----- do fac eno | Shallow__.....------ Rapid to very | Very rapid____!----- d0.ce sess Very poor. .-.-- ' Sericite and biotite schist; and gneiss__.__-- Excessive...-------- Do. 
subsoil). | rapid. | 
Masada loam, undulating phase_....-------- Md 4) 2-7 Light yellowish brown____..-_.----------- Reddish yellow or brown____-- ; Compact and firm.__| Deep____.---------- | Medium.__..- Medium____--j--_-- do___---e ee | Fair... o-- lee Old, coarse-textured alluvium__._..--.---- Moderately good____| Terrace lands. 
Meadowville silt loam__-...---------------- Me 1; O7 Reddish brown to yellowish red_.._____..__- Yellowish red to dark reddish | Friable..._.......-_|-_--- dow ai goneee Si do_------ Slow..--.----|----- dosocdeus Good____.------ Recent colluvium from greenstone. -------- Good.......-------- Recent colluvial'slopes. 
brown. 
Mecklenburg loam: H 2 
Undulating phase__-_----------------- Mg | 4 2-7 | Yellowish red to dark reddish brown._.___-- deddieh brown to yellowish | Firm (plastic when | Moderately deep-_--. Medium to | Medium______'----- dOze-eeccSs pveecdor25.22052 Coarse-grained Triassic diabase-_-_--------- Moderately good...) Uplands. 
| red. wet). | slow. 
Rolling phase. .2223. s:202-222525-222- | Mf 5) 714 |... Bonet dare ninee CPt eee Se baesed Ot hiaodte 6 Be ees hs does Sten. neh| sees dose22c1 chee Veeeaw do.------ Medium to |-__-- d0sf2s2c6%2 sg ztcdo ate ecacibeees GOsecs cote s betes cede ie slew ee dO wena seee se Do. 
! \ | rapid. | | 
P : { ’ Boyd | 
Mixed alluvial land_____..----------------- Mh 10 0-2 | (Anextremely variable land type)_--.------ Variable____..-.-.---------- Variable__.___..-__- Variable__.._.------ Variable_____- Variable_____- Variable__.._-_- Variable___--__- | Recent general alluvium___--------------- | Variable___..--.---- Bottom lands. 
| \ | ! | 
Montalto silt loam: i 
Undulating moderately shallow phase---- MI 2 2-7 | Dark reddish brown to yellowish red. _..--_- Pare red to dark reddish | Firm to friable__--_-_- Moderately shallow..| Medium_____- Medium___-_-_- None__.-.------ Fait sce. Soe | Fine-grained Triassic diabase......_.-___-- | Good......--------- Uplands. 
| brown. | | | 
H | 
Rolling moderately shallow phase-___----- Mk 3 7-14 |____. eee eS a er ee ere i ee dois fctesctececatsecesdLue 0 ee | do_..---------- eee do__----- Medium to |_---_- dOssecze see eke doicekse eee dO sete ee Ca cette Soe Rock ote a do._.---------- Do. 
| | rapid. i 
Montalto silty clay loam, eroded rolling Mm 11 | 7-14 | Reddish brown to dark red__.__.----------|_---_- Fe a ne ee] be dost tit Oe 2 eS (ee eee fasts do__.---- Rapid___..__-}----- d0s-2-ce5% | Poor_...-------|----- 6s eo es ae ne ee FP dOsscss2sctouss Do. 
moderately shallow phase. | 
| | 
. { | i} 
Montalto stony silt loam, rolling moderately Mn 11 7-14 | Dark reddish brown to yellowish red________|____- G0 sessed Sees stc cece Se see donne ses Lee dowesssece tel tdege do__----- Medium to !___-- (: (a )aeereeroere | Fair....--------|----- GOs. coe eos eters Nee bee GO sso ssceSieee. Do 
shallow phase. | i rapid. | | 
Myersville-Orange silt loams: | | 
Rolling phases__..-------------------- | Mo 5 7-14 Myersville: Light yellowish brown to brown; | Myersville: Yellowish red to |___-- dose. a Sa 1335522 fates dOc22scs22ee022 es dO. 225222 |e eee do_____-- j-zeea G02 decegselscune dO: --222252 | Agglomerate greenstone (largely chloritic, |----- doses sess Do. 
Orange: Pale yellow to light gray. strong brown; Orange: | partly epidotic). 
Brownish yellow mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown. | 
. | i 
Undulating phases-------------------- Mp 4 2h ones dO wth et AAS Le ie tt nn tl ae 10 1 yk te EC a aaa ee, S | SOE dosadeutenstncckoke dosoctit3s cole ees do___---- Medium______ | aeons d6os3 2225 Good__2..-----)----- Cc Seas ee Se OE al Ae dostecetoss isc Do. 
Nason silt loam: | | 
Undulating phase_....---------------- Nb | 4 27 Light yellowish brown or pale brown_______| Strong brown to yellowish red_| Friable...._______-_- | Moderately deep_-_-- _-__- @o.-2 2522 |22.22 do____--- ate! dO: esses ee do___---_-- Sericite and biotite schist and gneiss _______|---_- dosieacssesess Do. 
| i | | i 
: | fa | i 
Rolling phase____--------------------- Na | 5 7-14 |__L_e AG 3 ee cc need see th: SO See de kM at 5 Vo oe ee a do: Sests82 belle see 2 (os eee eee eae do...---- Medium to |----- doricescses Ore: (1 ee one eee eer dOseo2 bide lek pSceso nthe ee wo Mane dO 22205 ec cece Do. 
id. | 
Penn silt loam: | rapi 
Undulating phase_-.-.-.-------------- Pf 8 2-7 Reddish brown (purplish cast).._...-____- teddish-brown substratum |_---- docect eset ese Shallow. .---------- | Medium to | Medium___--_- eee (: (a aaa POOr o25 Triassic red shale_..-._----_------------- | Somewhat excessive. Do. 
(no subsoil). | rapid. | | 
Rolling phase. uc-cbbvecse eed Pe G1) “ageiar Ts =; Gt ocr Seeds ae a Secon. erat | etree eter neta! este ee eee ete dOce tank coces |__.--do.------ Medium to |_----do_-------- Brg Apiesasib ell ed [eA NE OENS ERNE ARREST RS [euGgategece toad Do. 
| { | rapid. 
j 
Eroded rolling phase_--.-------------- Pd 13 | 7-14 |___ee Oh Ss A ee ete ec een cot lsd sc PS ee eR Loos 622. cee ee ences GOvecsotccsecec [ences dozscece |e ws d0e2cscce)}sen52 (: (aaa esq HdOne does oles ees dose See ee ce Pe ede ee FA ook dOzse0. Soe Do 
{ | 
Penn shaly silt loam, eroded hilly phase- - --_-_ Pc 165 14-25 |___- dOnt Aes i Soot ee th eee es stag Ors fees erates a Ose itt 2e tee oe Very shallow___-_--_/.---- do_._---- | Rapid__..._--|----- dotszect xs Very poor______|----- MOstceser sates ol se totecn cack esl (: (ce Do. 
| [a oie 
Penn loam: — | | H 
Undulating phase--------------------- | Pb 8 | 220 |e ae doseeessveet Soe eeek eee shee ese ee (6c pes ee eee Jocece dome sese soe s Shallow_----------- | Rapid__------ Slow_-------- — do_--.----- PO0r tee tos2 Triassic red sandstone____----------------|----- GOs eceweseeee 3 Do. 
Eroded rolling phase__-_-------------- | Pa 13 | 7-14 Dark reddish brown (purplish cast) ________ fee She (< (0 ace eet eee ee ec d0ieceeeceeSeos Meese dosssiseckeeece ees dossecses Medium to !_---- Oise seesne food Gor 2.2. Geeed GOP astee eect lands eee | feat (6 (oe ee Do. 
{ | | rapid. 
| | | 
Rohrersville silt loam_...-.-.-------------- | Ra 10 | 0-2 Strong brown to reddish brown slightly | Highly mottled strong brown | Friable to firm------ | Deep: 2. se2252252% Slow_-------- | Very slow.---! Frequent_.----- High __--- ee Recent colluvium from greenstone_-_______- POOR ett hoi | Recent colluvial slopes. 
mottled with light brownish gray. and gray. | | 
Rough gullied land___-_-_---_-------------- | Rb 16 Variable | Variable__..___.________________________ |) Variable. ..sseroc cas oso Variable___.._._---- . Variable.-..-----___ Variable___--- | Very rapid____, None... scsseces Poor..___------ Wattable 2 < ceca sesande cua nemo tat Excessive___________| Variable. 
F | , re eae < ; 
Rowland silt loam___..-.-.---------------- Re 10 | 0-2 Brown to dark brown__._---------_------ Yellowish brown mottled with | Friable._..___------ | Deep.-_----------- Slow_.------- | Very slow_---| Occasional_-_--__- High... 222... Recent alluvium mainly from Triassic shale | Imperfect___.._____- Bottom lands. 
j light brownish gray. | and sandstone. 
Seneca loam___.-.------------------------ Sa 1 2-7 Light yellowish brown_____--.--.-__------ Yellowish brown____.-.------ ----- dOsckavatoxvsesaldecee dOssweteeevedo. | Medium-__-_--- Medium___--- leeees do__...---- Good_____.---- Recent colluvium mainly from acidic rocks_| Moderately good____| Recent colluvial slopes. 
Starr silt loam____._-.-------------------- Sb 1 2-7 Brown, dark brown, or reddish brown_-__-_| Brown, dark brown, or red- ____- dO. cates Ves eseloecce done ss ee Se do__----- Slow_.------- None. --------- Sf edOt sont oc 6 a8 Co ee ere Good. ..---------- Do. 
dish brown. | i | 
| | 
State dames 2s feble- se etecstocsce scent Sc 2 | 2-7 Light yellowish brown_____--_----__-____- Yellowish brown or brown_--_- ----- GOxess2c2vasacd|osscc dost assesssen2 jesus doizccsss Medium___.__)----- do__.-_---- geen SdOn cesses! General fine-textured alluvium on young |----- do. eee cases Terrace lands. 
| stream terraces. 
Stony colluvium_.....-....-.---.--------- Sd 16 0-7 (A land type characterized by extreme  Variable___.-.-------------- Variable_____------- | Variable...-----.-- Variable __--- | Slow...---.-- Variable___.---- Variable_______- Stony colluvium from a wide variety of | Variable...._.-.__-- Recent colluvial slopes. 
| stoniness). | | | rocks in mountains. | 
Stony rolling and hilly land, acidic rock____-_- Se 13 | 7-25 (A complex association of stony shallow soils) _|___ - - C0schoe wc Osesesustessilteses (: (0 eae ee Shallow -----------|----- (oo eee eo | Rapid______.- Nonews 2 Lon522 Poorsessosee32 Mostly granite or quartzite.___.__...--__- Excessive___-_.-____ Uplands. 
Stony steep land, acidic rock._.-----_------ Sg | 14 25+)_____ GOreoa Bard isc c nh eee en ats oe ati a Ge ct ne ot yt ee (: [eee ee eee Pe GO ee oe ees do______- Very rapid____|----- do... 222 Very poor. _____|----- Oise cote AS es Jee net nt a Ste {: (1 pa ae eee Do. 
Stony (very stony) steep land, acidic rock____ Sk! 16 | 14-40 |_.__- Meh eee Souda uno nak enol o aaa es UL win vg soa ee ne eideose OG Vos swdecucslenecd GOs .ccc tee eeel sake WOvn ew pcles cee Cc (cesar Pee doscuJseces Sie Acadons hk glues ass UO. A cacnawns awe aus inate ce eenSeabeleaced GO hoc oka Do. 
Stony rolling and hilly land, basic rock_._--- Sf 13. 7-25 | eee. GOS hcl: cdc inne Tiel ial ue cles lick lie ede Qn Se asteedheaese $9 ox cx anie oan Variable__.._.___-__/_-___ A0czaees Rapid___...__ | Variable_____..-_ Poor___________ Mostly greenstone and diabase___________- Variable___________- Do. 
\ | | 
Stony steep land, basic rock_..--.-..-------- | Sh 14 | 25+)____- [oats ie Ae Re Ws Pes i ee ee pees OO fei toto sel dase (6 (ce ee eae Shallow___----------)----- donee seu Very rapid____| None______---- Very poor..-._- Mostly greenstone___.-...--.------------ Excessive.......-_-- Do. 
Stony (very stony) steep land, basic rock__-__ S! 16 7-40 |_L_e dO Pat foto te ec oeseacceTescuee se It oc GO walsetted-ctene Jee loon 2 dO Sta sdeskt Ac285 don sce heeeses cleo hss (: [0 eee Cs (0 eee eee do ci g2c5 53 lesnd Cc (1 emcee] Gos. fo cate a SS Sa te obt cee eed dosssve seco} Do 
Tatum silt loam: | 
Undulating phase____-_-.-------------- Tb 4 2-7 Brown to reddish yellow___.------___-_-_- Rediics2 ace cen foes Firm to friable____-__ Moderately deep-.__- Medium___--- Medium_.--.___}----- (< (eee ee Good_...2-2 2 Sericite and biotite schist; and gneiss...___ Goods< i222 2222058: Do. 
Rolling phase______------------------- Ta 5 7-14 [oll 0s crs ccoeseateiecse tt hoe Moet celee ess (: [open en eS dOss woe tessse ot dOzcac ae ec se aned do_-_-_-- Medium to |----- Ls |e pees do:2.2asc2c}s-2-5 G0-- 222s ce 2S dhe oe edd sees eect estleece do... 22552 23052 Do. 
rapid, | 
Tatum silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase__ Te 12 7-14 Reddish browit..cs2iccecccucecde ce ccucuccleewe's MGs ape tate daohed tas O62 ecto eeu! MO veccuconse eS ces (ane Rapid_____-_- ene do___------ Pele soni se Bega Qtt 2 het oassetes) 4p ete st sok ceacasle ees GOso jodihe Se Do. 
| 
Thurmont stony loam, undulating phase_---- Td 4 2-10 | Light yellowish brown to yellowish brown__| Strong brown to yellowish | Friable_._._._.----- Deep.o2c2-2252e225% fete oo dois s222 Medium-__---- |---=- Osseo Sash clases dois. s-cs52 Old colluvium from quartzite-.....--------|----- do. oes Ao eec cee Old colluvial slopes. 
brown. 
| | | 
a . i} ! } 
Tusquitee loam, rolling phase____----------- Te 3 7-14 Brown to dark brown____-_--___________- Brown to strong brown_______|_----- QO. coves cunene Moderately deep-_--_|----- C2 ees eee BOs csanse | id oat dos il es2 Sas wee wure! Old colluvium from granite and granite gneiss_]}---_-- (6 (oe ee era Do, 
Wadesboro silt loam: | | 
Undulating phase_-_--_----------------- We 4) 2-7 Light yellowish brown to brown___________ Red to dark red_______-_____ Firms...2..co2t se. Deep..__.-.--------]----- : (0 oe do___-_-- | Busse do___------ Good__-- ee Triassic red shale_________________--___--_|-____ .c [soa ees ee eras Uplands. 
| 
Rolling phase____--------------------- Wb 5 | 7-14 | Yellowish brown to yellowish red__________|__--- AGsesek soso cde Se heen dora ise ce eee esse fs ee eee donee J2.-\=2ees Ove secs] Less doses so -|52558 do.22sss22)22-52 do 2222 soe lee cies th Seces ese fe ose eos do.-.---------- Do. 
< | | 
Wadesboro fine sandy loam, rolling phase____| Wa 5 7-14 Jil Le donc cee sik San 23 eee ie ha Neen GOS fae St eect jonkec (: Cc a dee 8 eck hele Rapids scesecc|ucccs dose eee Cc [en Fair® sveccee .! Triassic red sandstone...__...-.-----.----|----- dot seciveson st Do. 
Watt silt loam, hilly phase___._-.-_--_--_-- Wd 13 14-25 | Grayish brown to very dark grayish brown.| (Very dark grayish-brown | Friable__--._-.----- | Shallow_....-------- Rapid to very | Rapid___----- he sans dosssctese7 | | ee Black graphitic schist and slate_____.-..____ Excessive___..------ Do, 
{ | substratum; no subsoil). | rapid. | 
7 = j H | : . . . t oa 
Wehadkee silt loam_.___--_---.------------ We 10 0-2 Dark yellowish brown mottled with gray___| Highly mottled gray, grayish --_--- UO oe cheacen Déepi en fetehtece se | Slow to very | Very slow.__.- | Frequent------- High---2.---22 Recent stream alluvium from a wide | Poor_______.-_---_-- Bottom lands. 
| brown, and dark yellowish | slow. | | variety of rocks. 
brown. | 
; | 1 \ 
Worsham silt loam_....-___-._-_------------ Wf | 10 0-2 Gray or grayish brown mottled with yellow-| Highly potted light gray and. Firm, plastic.__-.-.-_ -_--- Osseo ences S Very slow_._..)----- do_.--.-- : bose dowcsJ2sc-s oxunidOeeceoe Recent colluvium from acidic rocks..._----|----- dOs5- Se cee ced Recent colluvial lands, 
| | yellowish brown. \ 
Zion silt loam, undulating phase...._...--.-- Za 7 2-7 Light to dark yellowish brown_.-.-_.-.___- Dark yellowish brown mottled | Firm to friable.____- Moderately deep_._-- Slow_..---__- Slow_..-.---- | Occasional_...-. Pairosc<coc ose Triassic diabase (undifferentiated) ....----- Imperfect.....-.---- Uplands. 
with brownish yellow. | | 
| | 


! See section on Use and Management of Important Groups of Soils for a discussion of these groups. 
2 Color when the soil is moist. 

* Depth to bedrock or to material distinctly different from the soil, as a bed of gravel. 

‘ Includes granite, granodiorite, granite gneiss, and schistose yranite. 


